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Preface 

The present work is one of a group of monographs constituting An 
Economic Survey of the Pacific Area and designed to supplement and bring 
up to date the key sections of the Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area,, 
published by the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1934* The value of 
this publication, it is believed, rests in the need for making available 
to a large number of people information on the Pacific area which is 
otherwise scattered in hundreds of different official and private sources, 
many of which are exceedingly difficult to locate and, to a large pro- 

E ortion of the potential readers, unavailable because of the variety of 
mguages in which they are issued and also because of the often very 
limited distribution of the original documents* Without implying that 
the Pacific area is a wholly self-contained economic unit (indeed that 
cannot be said of any section of the world, large or small), it can be 
said that the world-wide importance of this region has been growing 
year by year and that information on its fundamental problems must 
be made more generally available in up-to-date form. 

Like its precursor, the present work begins with studies of the po¬ 
pulations of the Pacific countries, their growth and movements, and 
the relations of people to their physical environment. Other sections 
are concerned with trade and trade control; with the means of trans¬ 
portation, both internal and international; with the production and 
control of certain basic commodities produced in the Pacific area; with 
the enormously important changes wrought in the Pacific countries by 
the growth of industrialization in regions which, until very recent years, 
bad not developed this form of economy* 

The preparation of the studies has naturally been greatly affected by 
world events. War in both the Far East and Europe during the period 
of preparation has made some materials inaccessible and necessitated 
important revisions m the general plans adopted at the outset* To 
avoid undue delay the International Secretariat has decided that certain 
sections already in their final stages of preparation should be published 
immediately and is, therefore, issuing them in separate monographs as 
they arc completed. 

The nations, colonies or territories directly treated in this Survey are 
Japan Proper, Korea and Formosa, Manchuria, China, French Indo- 
China, Thailand, the colonies forming British Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the United 
States of America, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
countries listed above do not by any means comprise a self-sufficient 
group; their external relations reach to the farthest comers of the globe. 
Indirectly, therefore, the study touches a much wider area. For ex¬ 
ample, the population of Australia and New Zealand cannot be con¬ 
sidered without reference to Great Britain; the economy of Indo-China 
has been intimately linked with France; the trans-Pacific emigration of 
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Japanese has been greatest to Brazil and Canada; the United States and 
the U.5.S.R. have still closer contacts with other regions than they have 
with the Far East. 

Moreover, a whole continent facing the Pacific has been omitted. 
The growing importance of the relations between the Orient, especially 
Japan, and Latin American countries, is one which the Institute has 
long recognized and to which it wishes to devote concentrated study. 
While certain of the general tables introducing the various sections 
include basic data on the Latin American countries bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean, it has not proved feasible at this time for the Institute 
to gather material for those countries which would be comparable in 
scope and quality to that collected for the countries enumerated above. 
However, the very rudimentary data which are included in the present 
survey are being amplified in a separate forthcoming Institute report on 
the trans-Pacific relations of the Latin American countries. 

The editorial staff, under the leadership of Mr. Frederick V, Field 
during the period of planning and early preparation, included Miss 
Anita Bradley, Miss Billie Cookinham, Dr. Eleanor Dennison, Mr. 
Andrew J. Grajdanzev, Dr. Karl J. Pelzer and Mr. Joseph D. Phillips. 
In the final drafting of the chapters Dr. Pelzer, Mr. Phillips, Miss Katrine 
R. C. Greene, Miss Kate L. Mitchell, and Dr. Russell G. Shiman as- 
sumed the major responsibilities. In addition, almost every page has 
benefited from special data and comments furnished by Miss Catherine 
Porter, Miss Miriam Farley and Dr. Kurt Bloch of the research staff of 
the Institute’s American Council and Miss Harriet Moore of the Ameri¬ 
can Russian Institute. The late Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Dr. Nicholas 
Mirkowich, Mr, Daniel Marx, Jr., Mr. Sydney B. Smith and officials of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce have all contributed 
information and comments. Mention should also be made of the 
valuable clerical and technical assistance given by the office staff of the 
Institute’s American Council and International Secretariat, especially 
Mrs. Annette Blumenthaf, Miss Hilda Austern, Miss Elizabeth Downing, 
Miss Paula Sobotkcr, Miss Elizabeth Jorgensen, Miss Janet Howie, and 
Dr. Alfred Landsberger. Finally, it is necessary to record here the 
special thanks of the Institute’s International Research Committee to the 
general editor, Mr. Frederick V. Field, and its great indebtedness to 
him for having assumed the arduous task of planning the project and 
directing the collection and editing of a vast mass of material throughout 
all but the final stages of the work. 

Though this and the other monographs in the group are issued under 
the auspices of the International Secretariat as reports in the Institute’s 
International Research Series, it should be noted that neither the Secre¬ 
tariat nor the Institute as a whole assumes responsibility for statements 
of fact or opinion in the studies. For all such statements the authors 
alone are responsible. 

W. L. Holland 

Research Secretary 

New York 
March /, 1941 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE PACIFIC AREA 

PART 1 

POPULATION AND LAND UTILIZATION 




CHAPTER I 


Population 

A. INTRODUCTION 

Population Distribution: A population map of the world reveals at 
first glance four major concentrations within the countries covered in 
this volume: in the Japanese Empire, in China and the adjoining coastal 
plains of Indo-China, in Java, and in the northeastern United States. 
This last does not lie within the Pacific area in the true sense of the 
word, but in the Atlantic region. The majority of the people of the 
United States, as well as those of Canada and of the Soviet Union, live 
in areas lying farthest from the Pacific. These countries are, neverthe¬ 
less, political units and must be treated as such. It can also be pointed 
out that in ail three countries there is a considerable movement of po¬ 
pulation towards the Pacific. 

On the eastern shores of the Pacific, that is on the west coast of the 
Western Hemisphere, we find only very localized population concentra¬ 
tion, such as those of the San Francisco Bay area, the region around 
Los Angeles, and central Chile. 

The total population of ail the countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean comes close to half of the population of the world, which is 
today estimated at about two billion. 1 At the end of 1936 about 81% 
of the total population of Pacific countries was living on the Asiatic 
side of the Pacific; 1% in Oceania, i.e., Australia, New Zealand and 
the various island groups ; and 18% on the American side of the Pacific 
from Alaska to Chile. 

Population Pressure: Of all Pacific countries China has the largest 
population, followed by the Soviet Union, the United States, Japan 
proper, the Netherlands Indies and Manchuria. 2 The size of the total 
population, however, has little relation to population pressure. Density 
figures per square mile or square kilometer are more revealing and place 
these countries in.an entirely different order. Japan is the most densely 
settled country among those included m this volume, followed by the 
Philippine Islands, China, British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. 
It is interesting to note that the population density of Java and Madura, 
in the Netherlands Indies, exceeds by far that of Japan proper. The 
most thinly populated countries are Australia, Canada, Bolivia, New 
Zealand and the Soviet Union. Even density figures, however, that is, 

1 The International Institute </ Statistics estimated for 1930 about 1 988,279,000, the International Institute 
of Agriculture estimated for 1930, 2,012,810,000, the Fconomic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations 
reported tot 2 028,200,000, and tor the end of 19*6, 2,115,800,000 

® Throughout this chapter the tetm Manchuria will be used to designate the territory embraced by the Japanese* 
sponsored state, Manchoukuo, except where, foi piacticaJ reasons, as when referring to the government of that 
area, it is clearer to use die tcirn AUnchoukuo itself 
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man-land ratios, are too crude to be of great value. Densities are based 
on the total area, irrespective of the percentage of a country suitable 
for human settlement, Large parts of the United States, Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia or Japan—to mention only a few—will never be settled by man 
because of climatic, topographic or other reasons. “To determine the 
man-land ratio, land must not be measured simply in square miles, but 
evaluated as to the carrying capacity, i.e, the capacity to support human 
life, to satisfy human wants.” 8 

The carrying capacity of a country cannot be measured by field crops 
alone, Pastureland and forests must be added to mineral, climatic and 
human resources and geographic location (access to the sea with its 
riches of fish and access to trade routes). 

"Indeed, any method based solely on the two factors—soil and population—can¬ 
not hope to provide a basis for describing or comparing adequately the demographic 
situation of different countries. Nor would it suffice to take account of the resources, 
consisting of the productive power of the soil and the wealth of raw materials. For 
an advanced country, abundance of capital, the development of technical methods, 
the degree of industrial, financial and commercial education and experience of in¬ 
dividuals, marketing facilities, the frequency and good organization of exchanges, 
the balance of trade, and the balance of payments, are all resources which arc equally 
important and which, to a great extent, condition the development of the other re¬ 
sources. Theoretically, it would be the ratio of the population of a country to all 
these factors taken together that would be required to determine the demographic 
situation and trends of the country in question ." 4 

It would be ideal if for all of the countries under consideration, the 
ratio of the population to all these physical, economic and human factors 

8 Zimmermann, Erich W , World Resources and Industries » New York, 1933, p 124. 

4 “Population and Social Problems?"' Tttfthutfctial tusbour R mew, Vol W XIX, No. 3, March 1939, p. 309. 


Footnote t to Table 1 

(a) The S tatesman's Year-Book, 193 V Population Index 

(b) The Statesman’s Year-Book, 193$. Included arc 24 Provinces of China proper Tibet and Mongolia. How¬ 
ever, the Russian population estimate for Mongolia of 900,000 has been used instead of the Chinese estimate 

(c) Annumre Static ttqw dt I'lndocbtnt . 

(d) The Statesmans Year-Book, 1939. Area for Japan proper and total Japanese Empire is total area less 3,317 
square kilometers for lakes and rivers given in Nasu, S , l-and l ’flirtation tn Japan, Tokyo, 1929. 

(e) The Japan Chronicle, Sept 12, 1940; Japan-Mane houkuo Year Book. 

(f) Netherlands Indian Report; Statistical Year-Book of the league of Nations , and League of Nations Monthly Bulletin. 

(g) Statistical Abstract of the United States; Commonwealth ol the Philippines, Commission of the (xnsus, 
Special Bulletin No 1. 

(h) Statesman's Year-Book , 1939 

(i) “Official Report of the State Planning Commission,” premia, June 2,193T Does not Include the Far North 

(i) Official Year Book of the Commonmalth of Australia, and league of Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statutes Po¬ 
pulation figure includes approximately 00,000 aborigines. 

(k) The New Zealand Official Year-hook. Population figure for 1939 as of March of float year. Whites and 
Maoris are included 

(!) Almanack dt Gotha, Statistical Year-Book of the league oj Nations, League of Nations, Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics 

(rn) The Canada Year Book; Statistical Year-Book of the league of Nation*, 1937-38 

(n) Almanack de Gotha; Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1937-38, and League of Nations, Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics 

(o) Ibid. 

(p) Statesman's Year-Book, 1939 

(q) First row, of figures from Statistical Year-Book of the league of Nations, 1937 38; second row from Statesman's 
Year-Book, 1939; and third from Tstadistica y Censot, Maich 1939 

(r) Almatmb de Gotha 

(s) Ibid. 

(t) Ibid 

(u) Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1937-38 . Exclusive of water area of 12,000 square kUometei* 
or 4,500 square miles. 

(v) Almanack de Gotha; Statistical Year Book of the league of Nations, 1937-38 

(w) Ibid 

(x) Ibid 

(y) Statistical Ah i ft act of the Untied States, Almanack de Gotha; Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Summary of Preliminary Population} tgures for the l j tilted States, 1940, and Territories and Possessions of the United States , 
by Sex, and Numbet of Men 21 to 35 Years of Age, mimeographed releases. 



TABLE t. PACIFIC AREA: POPULATION, AREAS & DENSITIES 
(E=Estimate C—Census) 



Date of 
Popula¬ 
tion 
Census 
or Es¬ 
timate 

Population 

Land Area 
(In thousands) 

Densities 

COUNTRT 

(In 

thousands) 

Square 

Km 

Square 

Miles 

Persons 
Per Square 
Km 

Persons 

Per Square 
Mile 

ASIA 







British Malaya (a) 

1937 38F 

5,174 

132 5 

512 

39 0 

101 1 

Straits Settlements 

1938 L 

1,358 

35 

14 

38 8 

97 0 

Federated Malay States 

1938 F 

2,090 

71 3 

27 5 

29 3 

75 9 

Unfederated Malay States 

1938 E 

1,817 

57 7 

223 

33 2 

814 

China (b) 

1938 E 

427,330 

10,356 

3,998 5 

412 

106 8 

Indo-China (c) 

1936 E 

23,030 

740 4 

285 8 

31 1 

806 

Japan Proper (d) 

Korea 

1935 C 

69,254 

379 

146 

182 7 

474.3 

1935 C 

22,899 

221 

85 

103 6 

269*4 

Formosa 

1935 C 

5,212 

36 

14 

144 6 

3721 

Karafuto 

1935 C 

332 

36 

14 

92 

237 

Japanese Empire 
kwancung fit SMK Zone 

1935 C 

97,698 

673 

259 

145 2 

377 2 

1935 C 

1,657 

3 76 

1 452 

440 7 

1,141 1 

South Sea Mandates 

1935 C 

103 

2 149 

0 83 

47 9 

1241 

Manchuria (e) 

1939 C 

39,454 

1,303 

503 ; 

30 3 

78 4 

Nnicrlaadfi Indies (f) 

1938 L 

68 400 

1,904 

735 

35 9 

931 

1930 C 

60,727 

1 904 

735 

31 9 

82 6 

Jtrr# fit Maduia 

Outer Provinces 

19J0 C 

41 718 

132 

51 

315 6 

818 0 

1930 C 

19,009 

1,772 

684 

10 7 

27 8 

f^rilippincs (g) 

19y> C 

16 000 

296 

114 

541 

139 9 

Thailand (h) 

1957 C 

14 465 

518 

200 

27 9 

72 3 

USSR (i) 

1939 ( 

170 467 

21,154 

8,168 

8 1 

20 9 

OCJLAN1 A 







Australia (j) 

1939 F 

7 021 

7,704 

2,975 

09 

23 

New Zealand (k) 

19391 

1625 

269 

| 103 

60 

15 8 

TUI 3M1RICA5 
Bolivia (1; 

1937 1 

3 283 

1,313 

*07 

25 

65 

Canada (m) 

19381 

11,209 

8 979 

3,467 

1 2 

32 

Chile (n) 

1939 F 

_j 

4 644 

742 

286 

63 

16 2 

Colo nbia f o) 

1938 C 

865» 

1,162 

449 

74 

19 2 

Costa Rica (pj 

1938 L 

5)2 

60 

23 

9 9 

25 7 

Ecuador (q) 

193o E 

3 000 

455 

Po 

66 

17 0 

1 

2 757 

715 

276 

3 8 

too 


1 

3 200 

6^3 

2(0 

4 7 

12 3 

(maternal i (i ) 

1936 r 

2 37 5 

110 

42 

21 5 

56 5 

Honduns (s) 

| 1935f 

962 

115 

41 

84 

219 

Mexico (t) 

19381 

19 479 

1 96> 

764 

99 

25 4 

Nicaragua (,u) 

IWt 

1 l->4 

116 

45 

98 

2522 

Panama (v) 

1 >37 I 

547 

84 

32 

65 

171 

Peru (w) 

19 501 

•*,000 

1 249 

482 

56 

14 5 

Salvador (x) 

1937 P 

1 665 

34 

13 

48 9 

128 1 

l S A (>) 

C ontincntal 

1940 C 

131,410 

7 702 

2 974 

17 1 

442 

Alaska 

1940 C 

7? 

1,519 

586 

0 05 

01 

Guam 

1940 f 

22 

0 544 

0 210 

41 0 

106 1 

Hav, ail 

1940 ( 

423 

16 6 

64 

25 5 

66 1 

Panama Canal Zone 

1940 C 

52 

1 4 

0 5 

3-0 

103 7 

Samoa 

1940 C 

13 

0 197 

0 076 

65 5 

169 8 
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POPULATION 


could be determined. Our statistical methods, however, are not suffi¬ 
ciently refined, and we can only determine a ratio of man to cultivated 
land, or a ratio of cultivated to total area. 

All of these qualifications must be borne in mind when comparing 
population densities in the following tables. In countries like New 
Zealand or Australia, for example, the usage of pasture is a very 
important factor in the economic life; in Canada forests and mineral 
resources support a substantial part of the population; while in Japan 
fish supplement the nation’s food supply to a noticeable degree. 

| Population Growth: Actual numbers alone mean little; the rate of 
population growth must also be considered, for trends are more im- 
ipoftant than the population status. “Growth as contrasted with stagna- 
pbh or decline counts rather than density, for growth affects the wants, 
larts and institutions in quite a different way than stagnation does, and 
|rapid growth differently from slow growth.” 6 

r The 19th century saw a general increase of population in every con-,., 
tinent, and in many countries the growth has not yet slackened. 
velopment of industrial production, of world trade, of mechanizations' 
transport and of agricultural methods, the rising standard of living aSfcd' 
improvements in hygiene and health conditions all are factors wbJfcfa 
explain this rapid growth. Already in the last century, however, signs 
of change became apparent in certain sections of Europe and the United 
States, Since the beginning of the 20th century, and with increasing 4 t 
speed since the World War, the crude birth rate has decreased in such 
Pacific regions as Canada, the United States, Hawaii, Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan. In many cases the effects of a decline in the birth 
rate have been counterbalanced by a fall in the mortality rate. But a 
low death rate is only a passing phenomenon, because the death rate 
must rise with the gradual increase in the proportion of aged people. 
The rate of natural increase has been decreasing together with the birth 
and death rates. 

In using birth and death rate figures for Pacific countries, it has to 
be kept in mind that these rates are based on registration and their ac¬ 
curacy, therefore, depends on the completeness of the registration. It 
has to be admitted that registration in most Pacific countries has not 
reached a high degree of completeness. For this reason figures in 
Table 2 must be used with extreme caution. In the United States, for 
example, it was not until 1929 that registration was compulsory in every 
state of the Union, and even today registration is not yet complete. 
Canada’s data are no better and in the rest of the Western Hemisphere 
and in Oceania and Asia figures are open to question in varying degrees. 

It should be pointed out that many students of population no longer 
consider crude rates of birth, death or natural increase sufficiently ac¬ 
curate, They use fertility rates and net reproduction rates in their 
studies of trends in population movement. These rates, however, can 
be obtained only for countries with adequate statistics. On the basis of 
fertility and net reproduction rates, Kuczynski has divided the countries 
with adequate statistics into three groups. In the first group are coun- 

6 Zimmer mann, op. at., p 122. 
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tries in which the rate of reproduction is still sufficiently high to main¬ 
tain the level of population but in which there is a tendency towards 
decline. The second group is made up of countries with such a low 
birth rate that the reproduction rate is no longer high enough to main¬ 
tain the population at the level of the present generation. The third 
group has reproduction rates which guarantee a continued increase of 
population. In the first group is Canada; in the second, the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand; while the third group includes such 
Pacific countries as Japan and, probably, the U.S.S.R. 6 

Wc note in Table 2 that British Malaya, the Philippines and Mexico 
show both an increasing birth rate and a decreasing death rate. The 
death rates are low in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the United States 
and Hawaii, in contrast to Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Chile, the 
Netherlands Indies, Indo-China and Malaya. A decreasing birth rate is 
widespread in Pacific countries, but such countries as Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the United States have a very low birth rate in 
comparison with all Latin American or Asiatic countries. If we rank 
the areas according to the rate of natural increase recorded in 1938, 
th£ list would be headed by Costa Rica, followed by Salvador, the 
Unfederated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States, etc. (with data for several countries unavailable); New Zealand, 
Australia and the United States would be at the bottom. 

A calculation of the rate of growth per 100 persons per annum, both 
by natural increase and by net immigration, for the years 1850 to 1900 
and 1900 to 1930 in the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land, is presented in Tabic 3. Canada was the only country of the four 
in which the rate of growth incieased. 

Age Distribution: For a study of population trends, age group statis¬ 
tics are required. One of the results of failing birth and death rates is 
a decrease in the percentage of children and an increase m the percentage 
of old people. In Australia, for example, the percentage of persons 
under 15 years of age decreased from 31.6% m 1911 to 25.5% in 1937, 
while the percentage of persons over 50 increased from 13.7% to 20.4%. 
The figures for New Zealand show a very similar picture, and in the 
United States the percentage of children under 15 years dropped from 
32.1% in 1910 to 29.4% in 1930, and the percentage of aged people 
over 50 years of age rose from 14.1% to 17.2%. In contrast to these 
countries, in Canada, all Latin American countries, Japan, Malaya, 
Thailand, the U.S.S.R. and Hawaii young people under 15 form more 
than 30% of the total population. Table 4 summaiizes the more de¬ 
tailed table, “Population by Age Groups,” by giving the percentages in 
three age groups : up to 14, from 15 to 49, and over 50 years of age. 

Table 5 presents in gieater detail both absolute numbers and per¬ 
centages in the different age groups. It is interesting to compare the 
age groups of British Malaya and Hawaii, both regions having a con¬ 
siderable group of immigrant labor, with those of the United States or 
Japan. In British Malaya and in Hawaii the age groups between 20 
and 34 are numerically stronger than the lower age groups, while in 

* “Population and Social Problems/* Inttmational labour llevttn, Vol. XXXIX, No. 3, 1939, pp, 301*2. 



TABLE 2. PACIFIC AREA: BIRTH AND DEATH RATES PER 1,000 
POPULATION, AND RATE OP INCREASE 


Countries 

1909-13 or 
1910-14 
Average 

1925-29 or 
1926-30 
Average 

1930-34 or 
1931-35 
Average 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

ASIA 








British Malaya (a) 




37.8 

40.4 



Death 




22.3 




Increase 

., 



15.5 

18.4 

18.1 

, , 

Straits Settlements 








Birth 


37.5 

39.8 

41.7 

44.3 

42.1 

42.2 

Death 


30.7 

24.7 

25.1 

24.9 

22.4 

21.3 

Increase 


6.8 

15,1 

16,6 

19,4 

19.7 

20.9 

Federated Malay States 






37.8 


Birrh 

4 , 

32.7 

34.9 

35.9 

38.7 

39,7 

Death 


27.4 

19.9 

19.9 

19,2 

19.9 

19A 

Increase 


5,3 

15.0 

16.0 

19.5 

17.9 

20.6 

Unfcderated Malay States 





39.5 

38.1 

42.3 

Birth 



36.5 

37.3 

Death 



21.4 

22.9 

23.1 

20.8 

21.1 

Increase 



15.1 

14 4 

16,4 

17 3 

21.2 

China (b) 

Birth 


(1929-31) 

38.3 

§n 





Death 


27.1 






Increase 


11.2 




*• 


French Indo-Chtna (c) 
(Cochin China only; 








Birth 


35.5 

36.3 

36.7 

37.1 


„* 

Death 


25.8 

22.6 

25.3 

24.2 


k * 

Increase 


97 

13 7 

11.4 

12.9 


-* 

Japan (d) 

Birth 

34.7 

33.5 

31.6 

31.6 

29.9 

30.7 

26 7 

Death 

21.1 

19.3 

17.9 

16.8 

17.5 

17.0 

17.5 

Increase 

13.6 

14.2 

13.7 

14.8 

12,4 

13.7 

9.2 

Japanese Colonies 








Korea 

Birth 


(1927-29) 

37.4 

32.5 

29 3 

28.6 



Death 


22.7 

20 0 

19.7 

19 7 



Increase 


14 6 

12.5 

9.6 

8.9 



Formosa 

Birth 


(1927-29) 

44 

45.1 

45 3 

43.8 



Death 


22 

20 6 

20 3 

19.9 


# # 

Increase 


22 

24.5 

25.0 

23.9 



Netherlands Indies (e) 

(java & Madura only. 








Natives only.) 

Birth 



(1932-35) 

26.9 

25 0 

26 0 

28 3 


Death 



17 5 

18.2 

17.7 

18 8 


Increase 



9 4 

6.8 

8.3 

9.5 


Philippines (f) 








Birth 


35.6 

35 4 

35 1 

36.6 

38 0 


Death 


19 7 

18 5 

19.5 

18.0 

18 8 


Increase 


15 9 

16.9 

15 6 

186 

19.2 


U.S.S.R. (g) 

Birth 

(191143) 

46.8 

(1926-28) 

40.0 






Death 

30.5 

17.4 






Increase 

16.3 

2 26 






OCEANIA 

Australia (h) 








Birth 

26 6 

21.0 

16 9 

16.6 

17.1 

17.4 

17.5 

Death 

10.8 

9.3 

90 

9.5 

9.4 

9.4 

9.6 

Increase 

15 8 

11 7 

7.9 

71 

7.7 

8.0 

7.9 

New Zealand (l) 








Birth 

27.3 

19.7 

17.0 

16,2 

16.6 

17.3 

18,0 

Death 

9.7 

8.6 

8.2 

8.2 

87 

9.1 

9.7 

Increase 

17.6 

11.1 

8,8 

8.0 

7.9 

8.2 

8.3 


(a) Population Index, July 1939. 

(b) Buck, J. L., LanJ Utilisation tn China , Chicago, 1937. 

(c) Atmuaire Statirtiqrn dc Vlndocbmt, Asiatic population only. 

(d) Datmppon Teikoku Tokei Nenhan . Death rates for 1937 and 1938 do not include military mortality in China. 
Footnotes to Table 2 continued on Page 7 
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TABLE 2. 


PACIFIC AREA: BIRTH AND DEATH RATES PER 1,000 
POPULATION, AND RATE CP INCREASE 


Countries 

1909-13 oi 
1930*14 
Average 

■ 1925*29 m 
1926-30 
Average 

r 1930*34 oi 
1931-35 
Avetage 

1935 

) 1936 

1937 

1938 

TOE AMERICAS 
Canada (j) 

Birth 

■gg§ 





■ 


| H 

24.1 

21.4 

20.3 



20,4 

Death 

m HI 

11.1 

9.7 




9.5 

Increase 

■ 

13.0 

11.7 

IH . 

10.3 

9.6 

10.9 

Chile (It) 








Bkth 

39.5 

41.6 

34.0 

34.1 

34.6 

33.5 

33,6 

Death 

31.3 

25.8 

24.7 

25.0 

25.3 

24.0 

24.6 

Increase 

8.2 

15.8 

9.3 

9.1 

9.3 

9.5 

9.0 

Colombia (1) 








Birth 


30.0 

30.0 

31.8 


30.6 

31.8 

Death 


14.0 

14.7 

15.2 


15.3 

17.2 

Increase 


16.0 

15.3 

16.6 


15.3 

14.6 

Costa Rica (tn) 








Birth 


44.6 


43.2 

43.0 

42.2 

43.1 

Death 


21.1 


21.9 i 

20.0 

18.2 

16.7 

Increase 


23.5 


21.3 

23.0 

24.0 

26.4 

Guatemala (n) 





■ - 



Birth 


45.2 

42.1 

40.5 

40.3 

39,3 

32.5 

Death 1 


22 0 

22.7 

23.1 

20.9 

20.7 

18.4 

Increase 


23.2 

[ 19.4 

17.4 

19.4 

18.6 

| 14.1 

Mexico (o) 


i 






Birth 


36.7 

41.9 

41.3 

42.0 

40.0 

39,2 

Death 


25 6 

24.1 

22.0 

| 23.0 

23,9 

22.4 

Increase 


11.1 

17.8 

19.3 

19.0 

161 

16,8 

Peru (p) 

i 







Birth 

Death 


24.4 

10.2 

27.5 

11 7 

27.3 

12.9 




Increase 


14.2 

15.8 

14 4 




Salvador (q) 








Birth 

49 6 

45 1 

41.0 

38.7 

41.7 

40.4 

41,9 

Death 

26.3 

23.7 

23 0 

24.2 

20.3 

18.9 

17.5 

Increase 

23.3 

21 4 

18 0 

14.5 

21 4 

21.5 

24.4 

U.S.A., Continental (r) 








Birth 


19.7 

17.2 

16.9 

16.7 

17.0 

17.6 

Death 


11.8 

109 

10.9 

11,5 

11.2 

10.6 

Increase 


7.9 

6.3 

60 

5.2 

5.8 

7.0 

U.S.A., Whites 




Birth 


19.4 

16 8 

167 




Death 


11 2 

10.6 

10 7 




Increase 

U.S.A., Colored 

Birth 

Death 


8.2 

22.6 

17.0 

6.2 

20.3 

13 4 

6.0 

18.4 

12.8 



:: 

Increase 

U.S.A., Possessions 


56 

69 

56 




Hawaii (s) 








Birth 


33.6 

26 3 

24.0 

22.8 

22.1 


Death 


11.7 

9.4 

8.4 

8.5 

9.3 


Increase 


21.9 

16 9 

15.6 

14.3 

12,8 



{t) Statistical Year-Book of tbe Laagm of Nations, 1937-18, Population Index; and Annual Epidemiological Report, 


(f) Population Index, July 1939. 

/fv % ar i myf Kkuzyatitpo; as quoted w the Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area. 

0) Ibid™* lndtX ' ^ ly 193 ^ ; Staiiitual Year-Book of tbe League of Nations. 

(j) The Canada Year Book; Population Index. 

(fc) Annum Vstadishco, 1928 , p. 11, for 1909*13 averages. Others from Population Index , July 1939. 

(1) Population Index. * 

(tn) Statistical Year-Book of tbe League of Nations, 1938-19. 

Yntl^ atm JndeXf ^ uIy *^39. (Mtmm* dt Dtrecion General dt Estadistica, 1934, gives different figure* for 

(o) Ibid.; and Population Index. 

<p) Bxtraeto Estadistuo, 1934-35, p 215. 

W 190943 averages from Bolthn Bstadistico, Oct. 1934. Others from Population Index , July 1939. 

(s) Population Index. The figures for 1939; birth 17.5, death 10.7; increase 6.8. ? 

(t) Statistical Year-Book of tie League of Nations, 1937-38. 















TABLE 3. COMPARATIVE RATES OF POPULATION GROWTH IN FOUR 
PACIFIC AREA COUNTRIES 7 
{Average Annual Kates o f Increase in Percentages) 


Period 

Ukited States 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand 

1850 to 1900 or 1901 

2.4 

1.62 

4.47 

6.8 

1900 or 1901 to 1930-1931 

1.61 

i 

2.15 

1.84 

2.24 


TABLE 4. PACIFIC AREA: PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 
IN DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 
(Percentages) 


Country 

Year 

| Age 

0-14 

15-49 

50 and over 

ASIA 





British Malaya 

1931 

31.3 

59.2 

9,5 

Japan 

1925 

36.7 

48.3 

15.0 


1930 

36.7 

48.1 

15.2 


1935 

36.9 

47.9 

15.2 

Thailand 

1929 

39.1 

49.6 

11.3 

U.S.S.R. 

1926 

37.2 

49.9 

12.9 

. 

1931 

36.3 I 

50.7 

13.0 


1939 

36.2 

50.8 

13.0 

OCEANIA 





Australia 

1911 

31.6 

54.7 

13.7 


1921 

31.7 

52.1 

16.2 


1933 

27.5 

53.3 

17.2 


1937 

25.5 

54.1 

20.4 

New Zealand 

1911 

31.3 

55.0 

13.7 


1926 

29.9 

53.4 

16.7 


1936 

25.5 

52.6 

21.9 

THE AMERICAS 





Canada 

1911 

32.9 

52.5 

14.6 


1921 

34.3 

50.6 

15.1 


1931 

31.7 

51.6 

16.7 

Chile 

1930 

38.2 

51 2 

10.6 

Colombia 

1918 

36.1 

46.7 

17.2 

Honduras 

! 1930 

42.5 

48.4 

9.1 

Mexico 

1921 

38.4 

50.6 

11.0 


1930 

37.5 

51.6 

10.9 

U.S.A. 

1910 

32.1 

53.8 

14.1 


1920 

31.8 

52.8 

15.4 


1930 

29.4 

53.4 

17.2 

Hawaii 

1910 

29.5 

62.1 

8.4 


1920 

35.5 

54.5 

10.0 


1930 

36.2 

57.2 

6.6 


7 Carr-Saunders, A.M., World Population, Oxford, 1936, p. 26. 
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Japan and the United States each oldet age group is numerically smaller 
than the preceding one. The tables also show a considerable contrast t 
between Australia and New Zealand, on the one hand, and Malaya, 
Thailand and the various Latin American countries on the other as far 
as the proportion of people over 50 is concerned. The mean expecta¬ 
tion of life in the first group is much higher than in the second, an 
expression of the difference in health conditions and standards of living. 

Rural and Urban Population; Urbanization as an aspect of the popula¬ 
tion problem deserves greater attention than it has so far been accorded. 
It is, however, rather difficult to obtain comparable figures. Most 
census returns classify the population as rural and urban, but the classi¬ 
fications are built upon different criteria in different countries. The 
first footnote of Table 6 explains the methods of classification in the 
various countries. While the figures in that table do not permit a com¬ 
parison between countries, they are useful for studying the changes 
within one country over a period of several decades. 

Urbanization, that is the drift of people from small rural communities 
concerned primarily with agriculture to urban centers chiefly interested 
in manufacture and trade, has become very marked in such Pacific 
coSKSes as the United States, Canada, New Zealand, Australia and 
Japan. The growth of a country’s urban population is important^ and 
far-reaching in effect because of the fact that the birth rate of the 
urban population generally declines much more than the birth rate of 
rural communities. As a result, nearly all large cities are dependent 
upon rural-urban migration for their future growth or even for the 
maintenance of a stationary population. In some large American cities 
the birth rate has decreased to 12 per thousand, and the trend con¬ 
tinues downward. 8 

In contrast to the figures in Table 6, those of Table 7, giving the 
proportion of population in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants, are 
comparable to a certain degree. It must again be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that the definition of city is not the same in all the countries con¬ 
sidered. Outstanding in this table is Australia where, in 1933, 55.1% 
of the total population was concentrated in cities of over 10,000 people. 
The degree of urbanization in such tropical regions as British Malaya 
or Hawaii is surprisingly high as compared with the Netherlands Indies. 
One or two large cities with a very large share of the total population 
account for this high proportion of city people. 

Occupational Distribution: Table 8 on occupational distribution is a 
further index of urbanization insofar as that is associated with industrial¬ 
ization and the growth of a commercial and professional class. It also 
suggests the manner in which the resources of each country are exploited 
—whether predominantly by means of agriculture, forestry or mining, 
or by means of manufacturing or industrial enterprise—and accordingly 
what these resources are. These figures are not necessarily an indica¬ 
tion of the economic development of each country, although in certain 
cases they may have bearing on that point. If used in connection with 

• Bake*, O. E., "Rural-Urban Migration and the National Welfare/’ Annals of tbi Association of American 
Geographers, VoL XXIII, 1933. 
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TABLE 5. PACIFIC AREA: 
(In tbwtamh and farm- 


CottNTunss 

Oats op 
Estimate on 
Census 

Age Groups 

Age Groups 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

ASIA 

British Malaya (a) 

1931 numbers 
percentages 

504 

11.6 

497 

11.4 

368 

8,4 

353 

8.1 

432 

9.9 

493 

113 

Japan (b) 

1925 numbers 
percentages 

8,265 

13.8 

6,924 

11.6 

6,735 

11.3 

5,885 

9.9 

5,061 

8.5 

4,394 

7.4 

1935 numbers 
percentages 

9,329 

13.5 

8,531 

12.3 

7,685 

11.1 

6,640 

9.6 

6,070 

8.8 

5,241 

7.6 

Korea (c) 

1930 numbers 
percentages 

3,360 

16.0 

2,719 

12.9 

2,266 
30.8 j 

2,107 

10.0 

1,793 

8.5 

1,440 

6.8 

Thailand (d) 

1929 numbers 
percentages 

0-5 

1,782 

15.5 

6-10 

1,432 

12,4 

11-15 

1,288 

11.2 

16-20 

1,289 

11.2 

21-25 

1,030 

8.9 

26-30 

m 

8.7 

U.S.S.R. (c) 

1931 numbers 

percentages 

0-3 

20,127 

12.4 

4-10 

27,461 

16 9 | 

11-14 

11,465 

7.0 

15-19 

17,271 

10.6 


20-39 

50,673 

31.2 

1939 numbers 

percentages 

0-7 

31,412 

18.6 

8-11 

16,409 

9.7 

12-14 

13,336 

7.9 

15,124 

8 9 

20-29 

30,639 

18.0 


OCEANIA 
Australia (f) 

1933 numbers 
i percentages 

569 

8.6 

627 

0.5 

625 

9.4 

613 

9.2 

582 

8.8 

532 

8.0 

1937 numbers 
percentages 

533 

7.8 

584 ! 

8.5 ; 

631 

9.2 

614 

9.0 

613 

9.0 | 

570 

8.3 

New Zealand (g) 

1926 numbers 

percentages 

134 4 
10.0 

132 8 
9.9 | 

134.0 
10.0 | 

124.3 

9.3 

1128 

8.4 

103.7 

7.7 

1936 numbers 

percentages 

1167 

7.8 

128.4 

86 

135 5 
9.1 

132.3 

8.9 

133.5 

9.0 

125.0 

8.4 

THE AMERICAS 
Canada (h) 

1931 numbers 
percentages 

1,075 ! 

10 4 

1,133 

10.9 

1,074 

10 4 

1,039 

10 0 

911 

8.8 

786 

7.6 

Chile (i) 

1930 numbers 

percentages 

590 

13 8 

535 

12.5 

469 

10.9 

469 

10,9 

417 

97 

362 

8.4 

Colombia (j) 

1918 numbers 

percentages 

830 

14.6 

707 

12 4 

631 

11.1 

524 

9.2 

491 

8.6 

461 

8.1 

Guatemala (k) 

1921 numbers 
percentages 

303 

15.1 

5 14 

455 

227 


15-20 

314 

15.7 


21-30 

329 

16.4 

82 

8.5 

Honduras (l) 

1935 numbers 
percentages 

162 

16.8 

132 

13 7 

110 

11.4 

97 

10 0 

92 

9.6 

Mexico (m) 

1930 numbers 
percentages 

2,511 

15.1 

2,293 

13 8 

1,686 

10 2 

I 1,684 

i 10.2 

1,577 
| 9.5 

3,460 

8.8 

Nicaragua (n) 

1920 numbers 
percentages 

0-9 

202 

31.7 

10-19 

151 

23 7 

20-29 

117 

i 18.3 

Panama (o) 

1930 numbers 

percentages! 

1 0-6 

91 

19.5 

7-15 

102 

21.8 

! 16-20 21-30 

49 80 

10.4 17,1 

U.S.A. (p) 

1910 numbers ] 
percentages' 

10,631 

11.6 

9,761 

10.6 

9,107 

9.9 

9,004 

9.9 

9,057 

9.8 

8,180 

8.9 

1930 numbers 

percentages 

11,444 

9.3 

12,608 

30.3 

32,005 

9.8 

11,552 

9.4 

10,870 

8.9 

9,834 

8.0 

U.S.A. Possessions 
Hawaii (q) 

1930 numbers 
percentages; 

48.2 

13.1 

47,1 

12,8 

38.0 

10.3 

33.5 

9.1 

42.8 1 
11.6 ! 

36.7 

10.0 

Alaska (r) 

1930 numbers 
percentages; 

6.4 

10.7 

6.3 

10.3 

51 

8.6 

47 

8.0 

4.3 j 
7.2 

4.2 

7.0 


(a) Statistical Yearbook of the League of Nations , 
1937)28. 

(b) Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations . 1935 
figure# from The Japan Year-Book, 1939-40* p. 44 ff. 

(c) Census 1930, Government General of 

Tyasen, Oct., 1934, Tabic 21. p. 59. 


(c) NarodnoyeKbo%yahtvo t S.S.S.R., 1932, and Moscow 
News, June 5, 1940. Figures exclude people of the 
Far North. 

(f) Qflmal Year Book of the Commonmalth of Australia. 

(g) Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 

1M71M * 











POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS It 

tagis of total population) 


Ao» Groups 

Agb Groups 

Over 60 

Un¬ 

distributed 

Term. 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 







(otter 55) 



410 

344 

316 

174 

202 


206 


4359 

10,8 

7.9 

72 

4.0 

4.6 


4.7 


100% 

3,716 

3,449 

3,222 

3,055 

2,451 

1,991 

4,589 


59,737 

6,2 

5.8 

5.4 

5.1 

4.1 

3,3 

7.7 


100% 

4,632 

4,046 

3,406 

3,114 

2,833 

2,571 

5,155 


69,254 

6,7 

5.8 

4,9 

4.5 

4.1 

3.7 

7.4 


100% 

1,443 

1,246 

1,096 

921 

759 

621 

1,286 


21,058 

6.9 

5.9 

5.2 

4.4 

3.6 

2.9 

6.1 


100% 

31-40 

41-50 

51-60 




1,378 

1,017 

755 

540 

3 

11,506 


11.9 


8.9 


6.6 

4.7 


100% 





50-59 






7,761 

6,668 

10,112 

10,606 


162,143 



4.8 

4.1 


6.2 

65 


100% 

30-39 

40-49 






25,333 

15,236 

10,867 

11,129 

33 

169,519 


14.9 


9.0 


64 

6.6 


100% 

487 

464 

455 

407 

333 

260 

657 

19 

6,630 

7,3 

70 

69 

6.1 

5.0 

3.9 

9.9 

03 

100% 

517 

475 

464 

438 

381 

295 

656 


6,831 

7,6 

7.0 

6.8 

6.4 

5.6 

4.3 

96 


100% 

94 9 

98 6 

95 6 

87 5 

66.3 

51.1 

105.2 

33 

1,344.5 

7.1 

7.3 

7.! 

6 5 

4.9 

3.8 

7.8 

03 

100% 

109.5 

101.8 

91 0 

93.0 

89 3 

78.5 

155.5 

1.6 

1.491,5 

7.3 

68 

6 1 

6 2 

6 0 

5.3 

10.4 

0.1 

100% 

709 

688 

646 

585 

489 

367 

870 

4 

10,377 

6.8 

6.6 

62 

5.6 

4.7 

3.5 

8.4 


100% 

288 

269 

218 

178 

150 

99 

244 


4,287 

6.7 

63 

5.1 

4.1 

3.5 

2.3 

57 


100% 

382 

331 

281 

192 

178 

104 

310 

276 

5,697 

6.7 

58 

4 9 

3.4 

3.1 

1.8 

5.4 

4.8 

100% 

30-40 

40-50 

50-60 




255 

161 


99 

90 


2,005 

12.7 


8,0 


4.9 

4.5 


100% 

60 

53 

43 

35 

28 

21 

46 

1 

962 

63 

5.7 

4.5 

3.6 

2.9 

2.1 

48 

0.1 

100% 

1,124 

1,030 

807 

635 

544 

325 

872 

3 

16.553 

6.8 

6.2 

4.9 

38 

3 3 

20 

5.3 


100% 

30-19 

40 49 

50-59 




74 

46 


29 

17 

2 

638 

11.6 


7 2 


4.5 

30 


100% 

31-40 

41-50 

51-60 




61 

40 


20 

12 

12 

467 

13.1 


8.5 


4.3 

2.9 

2.5 

100% 

6,972 

6,396 

5,261 

4,469 

3,901 

2,787 

6,243 


91,972 

7.6 

7.0 

5,7 

4.9 

4.2 

3,0 

6.7 


100% 

9,120 

9,209 

7,900 

7,042 

5,976 

4,646 

10,385 


122,775 

7.4 

7.5 

6.5 

5.7 

4 9 

3.8 

85 


100% 



40-49 

50-59 I 




27.5 

41.0 

29.1 


16,8 

7.6 

0.1 

368.3 

7.5 

11.1 


7.9 ; 


4.6 

2.0 


100% 

3.8 

8.8 


7.8 j 


5 1 

2.9 

1 

59.3 

6.3 

14.9 

13 2 | 


86 

4.9 

0J2 

100% 


(0 Statistical Year-Book of the league of Nations * (o) Statistical Year-Book of tbe League of Nations, 

mm. im!31 . 

(j) Ibid, Docs not include Indians estimated at (o) Cento Demografico, 1930, p. 19 

158,000. (p) Statistical Abs trait of ike United States. 

(k) Censo de la Republics, pp. 2.51-2. (q) Statistical Year-hook of the League of Nations, 

O) Censo General de Poblaaan, June 30, 1935, p. 7, 1937} 3 8. 

W Qtdnto Cento de la Poblaaon, pp. 47-48. (r) U.S. Bureau of Census. 
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POPULATION 


otter population figures and with data on the exploitation of land, water 
and mineral resources, occupational distribution reflects the current ad¬ 
justment of people to the resources at hand. 

Migration: While Table 9 gives the number of nationals of Pacific 
countries residing in other Pacific countries at the census years, 1910, 
1920 and 1930, more recent figures and trends of migrations will be 
found under individual countries; internal population movements have 
been more conspicuous than international ones. Numerically, and per¬ 
haps in social consequences as well, the greatest of all population move¬ 
ments among Pacific countries, or for that matter in the world, has 
been the exodus of Chinese since 1937 from the areas invaded by Japan 
to western, southwestern and northwestern China, to the city of Shang¬ 
hai and to Manchuria. The movement is still continuing and has been 
of such gigantic proportions that, occurring in war time, no accurate 
count is available. Estimates of those involved vary all the way from 
20 to 60 millions. 

Of much smaller proportions and resulting from economic rather 
than military conditions, the migration within the United States from 
the “dust bowl” of Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas to California has 
nevertheless been a prominent movement of the 1930’s. Other internal 
shifts are also noted in later sections of this chapter; they include the 
government-sponsored redistribution of population in the colonial areas 
of Indo-China, Netherlands India and the Philippines, and the enormous 
increase in the population of Siberia. 

If military conquest is not considered as having alienated that portion 
of Chinese territory, the renewed migration of Chinese to Manchuria 
may also be recorded as an important internal population shift. While 
the main stream of coolie labor from North China to Manchuria is 
seasonal, the net figure of those remaining in 1938 was as high as 
240,000. 


B. POPULATION DATA FOR INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 

There follow sections on individual countries. The topics treated 
under each country vary according to the particular population prob¬ 
lems confronting that nation and the availability of material, but it will 
be found that certain questions, such as migration, immigration legisla¬ 
tion and racial or national composition of the population, are included 
wherever pertinent. The sequence in which the countries are taken up 
is determined by their geographic location. First come the countries 
on the Asiatic continent, then the countries of Oceania and finally those 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


Footnotes to Table 6 — continued . 

(k) 1907 and 1920 figures from X Cento de la Poblaaon Efectuado el 27, Nop. 1930, Vol 1, p. 56. 1930 figures from 
Smopsts Geografica —Estadsttua de la Kepubhca de Chile, 1933. 

(l) Attmno de Estadssttca General , 1928, p 227. Totals do not include Conusarias. 

(m) Extadtsiuo y Centos, March 1939, p. 35. 

(n) Censo 1921 , Vol. 2, p 21. 

(o) Censo de Poblaaon, 1935 p 8 

(p) Quinto Censo de Poblarion, 1930, p. 40. 

(q) Censo Uemografico, 1930, pp. 173-181. 

(r) Anuario de Estadtshco, 1933, p. 33. 1937 figures from Special Report of Consulate. 

(s) Statistical Abstract of the United States . 

<t) Ibid. 




TABLE 6* PACIFIC AREA: RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION* 13 
( PerctntagiS ) 


Countries 

| 1910 or 1911 1 

| 1920 or 1921 ] 

| 1930 or 1931 1 

JLater Year 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

-r—i 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

ASIA 









British Malaya (a) 

75 

25 

72 3 

27 7 

70 5 

29 5 

, 

,, 

Straits Settlements 

43 1 

56 9 

405 

59 5 

39 3 

60 7 



r edcratt d Malay States 

78 5 

21 5 

77 6 

22 4 

74 6 

25 4 



loclo-C hina (b) 





9<b95 

5 10 




(1913) 








Japan Proper (c) 

50 4 

49 6 

484 

51-6 

39 9 

60 1 

(1935) 35 5! 

645 

Korea (d) 







(1936) 88 3! 

117 

i ortno&a (c) 

1 






(1936) 65 6j 

34 4 

Netherlands Indite (f) j 




92 5 | 

75 1 



USSR (g) j 

85 7 

143 | 

84 2 

158 

79 4 j 

20 6 j 

(1939)612 

32 8 

oa AMA 1 









Australia (h) 

51 3 

48 7 J 

37 3 

62 1 



(1933)35 9 

63 8 

New Zealand ( 1 ) 

49 4 

50 1 ! 

43 6 

56 0 



(1936)40 4 

59 3 

1 lit AMI RICAS 









Canada (p 

54 6 

45 4 

50 5 

49 5 

46 3 

53 7 



Chili, (k) 

56 8 

; 43 2 

53 6 j 

! 46 4 

50 6 

49 4 








(1928) 

(1928) 



( olombia (1) 



| 

! 

69 6 

30 4 



1 cuador (tn) j 

| 




t 


(1936)65 3 

34 7 

Guaten ala (n) 



73 3 

| 26 7 

| 




Honduras (<>) 


. 1 j 


! 

; ' ! 


(1935)69 8 

30 2 

Mexico (fi'i j 


; of 9 

! 311 

66 5 

33 5 



Panama (q) ' 



1 

651 

34 9 



Silvidor (r) 

1 

! 



i 

60 9 

39 1 

(1937) 62 0j 

38 0 

USA ( online ltd (is; 

54 2 j 

45 S 

48 6 

iji 4 - 

43 8 

i 562 1 .. .1 


USA Possessions Hawaii ft) I 

1 


63 4 

j 366 j 

57 4 | 

! 42 6 

! j 



0 figures in the vertical rolumrn ire n it compnrabk on Account of tht different methods of computing urbanisa¬ 
tion cmplmed in cich tountrv In Bntitf AH/vj; urban ’ pipulation means population resident m towns of 
ovci one thousand inhibit mts m Japan * url in j < sulumn is that part of the people living in settlements with 
more thin 5 IKK) inhabit mts in kmt md 1 omj a * uibm includes people living in U wns with more than 10,000, 
no ck tt d< hnition of urban popwhui o c >u!d be f imd ft r tht \etherhnds {mints or for the l ill’, m Australia 
' urbin ’ includes the population of n t trop slit in divisi ns md of urban provincial districts designated for the 
purport of local government in kf» Zeahrti url on” p ipulition means the population m ernes and boroughs, 
v hik rural population covers ummiii all t >vv n districts and extra countv islands in (unoda * urban” includes 
the popul ition icsiding m cinis t<wn and me rporated villiges in Chile urban” refers to the population of towns 
of over 1 000 inh duumts, in Me^uo people Jiving tn tow ns with 2,500 and more are considered as mban’ popula¬ 
tion , in the Untied Mates “urban’ ritrm i to incorporate I placet having 2 500 or more inhabitants until 1930 
when tht definition of “urban” wit extended t> include townships uid similar political units having a total 
popuhtii n of 10,000 and a density of 1 000 per square mik , m Hiuau * urban” includes the two ciucs of Honolulu 
and Hilo 

(a) Vllcland, f A A kepott on the 1931 Censm I indon 1*>32 
(h) C our in P , / Undo chine I ramatit, 11 mm 1923, p 15 

(c) Inpanesc ( ensus Reports I or idmmisrrativc purposes, all of lanan proper is divided into cities, towns 
and vill pcs pers m*- icsidmg m w-hit would lx; known is mil districts in other countries belonging, as the case 
tnvy be to the ncucst titles towns ind village ” Jhe Japan l«r Bosk, 1939 46 ^ p 52 This source reports an 
urban nopulatirn in 12" uties of 22,655 ‘>20, ot 32 7%, in 1935 and an estimated urban population m 148 cities 
of 25 946 700, >r 35 9% m 1918 

(d) laiumti lokei 
(c) Ibid 

(f) C emus of 1930 tn the kietherlandt Indies, V ol VTII 

(tr) 1 igurts f >r 1910 calculated by i Volkov in his Dynamt s of Population of the V S S Jt for 80 years, Moscow, 
1930 (m Russian) 1 tpures for 1920 md 1930 arc from Narodmye hfaxyatstm, S S S R , 1932, and figures for 1939 
are from the * Official Report of the Stitc Planning f ommtssi in,” Pratda June 2 1939 
(h) OffiLtal Year Book of the Commomaealth of Australia Urban-metropolitan, 469%, and provincial, 170% 
In addition, migrator} p jpulition represented 0 3% of the population 
(0 ZW Zealand Off sal ) ear Bosk 1 igures differ from th n.c given in The Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area* 
Figmes do not 1 Id up to 100 % bet luxe they do not include mtgnnts 
(j) The Cana la \ear Book 

Boat notes to 1 able 6 * on (tufted on pape 12 





TABUS 7. PACIFIC AREA: PROPORTION OF POPULATION 
IN aTIES OF OVER 10,000 INHABITANTS 
(Ptrantagf of Total Population) 


COONTRT 

1910 or 
1911 

1920 or 

1921 

Intermediate 

1930 or 
1931 

Later 

year 

ASIA 

British Malaya (a) 




23.2 


japan Proper (b) 



36.6(1925) 

40.5 

45.9(1935) 

Korea (c) 


■■M 



10.3(1935) 

Netherlands Indies (d) 



6.4(1927) 

7.5 


D.S.S.R. (e) 



14.3 (1926) 


22.8(1935) 

OCEANIA 

Australia (f) 





55.1(1933) 

New Zealand (g) 

36.4 

43.7 

; 


47.4(1936) 

THE AMERICAS 
Canada (h) 

28.4 

! 32 2 

1 

37.3 


Chile (J) 




381 


U S.A. (j) 

37.0 

42 4 


47 6 


Hawaii (k) 

27.1 | | 


! 42 6 



(a) Vlielsnd, C.A , ^ Re/cr/ o« /Ae 1931 Census, London, 1932 

(b) Damtppon Tttkobi Nenkan. Figure for 1935 from The Japan Year Book, 1939-40, p. 52. 

(c) Chosen Sotokufu Toket Nempo. 

(d) Census of 1930 tn *bt Netherlands Indies , Vol VIII Includes population of municipalities; and towns, very 
few of which have a population of less than 10,000 Figure for 1927 from Statist ital Abs trait for the Netherlands 
East Indus 

(e) Sot stabs Ucbeskoe 3 tromlstvo SSS.R , 1936 

(F) Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia 

(g) New Zealand Official year-Book 

(h) The Canada Year Book 

(i) Stnoptis Estadistiea Geografica de la Republics de Chile , 1933, p. 46. 

(j) Statistical Abstract of the United States , 

(k) Ibid 


Footnotes to Table 8—continued 

(d) Tahmu Tokti Figures given in this source for total employed population arc the same as those for total 
population 

(e) Agriculture and forestry 

(f) Aquatic products and production of salt. 

(g) Maftxkukaku Sangyo Gatkan, 1936 

(h) Agriculture and forestry 
ft) Fishing only 

(i) Indiscb Verslag, 1935, pp 133-136 

(k) Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 

(l) Statistnal Year Book of the Kingdom of Siam 

(m) Agriculture and forestry 

(n) Fishing only 

(o) Vsytsoyic'naya Terepts ’ Naseieniya , 1926 

(p) Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia 

(q) International labour Renew, Vol XXXVIII, pp 712-713 

(r) 1 he Canada Year Book 

(s) Censo de la Poblamn, Vol 3 The 1920 data arc not entirely comparable to those of 1930 Classification# 
differ. In the 1920 Census persons were bsted not under the occupation in which they were engaged at the tune 
of the census but under there customary occupation 1 he unemployed were, included under their last occupation. 

(t) Agriculture and fishing 

(u) Excluding 122,654 unemployed If included the percentage would be 31 8 

(v) Quinto Censo de la Pohlacton, 1930 

(w ) Statistical Abstract of the United States Includes persons ten yeirs old and over 

(x) United \ tales Census, 1920, Vol IV, for 1910 and 1920 United States Census, 1930, Outlying Territories and 
Possessions, for 1930. 

(y) Ibid 
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TABLE 8. PACIFIC AREA: PROPORTION OF PERSONS GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
(.Expressed as percentages of total gainfully employed) 





£ 


(3 

1 


9 * 

B 




1 

§ 81 

Country 

Date 

1 

o 

< 

i 

4 'a 

Is 

6j* 

it,H 

l 

a 

§ 

j 

1 

ss 

at K 

ft 

is 

si 

M 

11 

1 3 

II 

j 

1 

>4 

1 

1 

j 

5 

IsS 

Wen 

ill 

ASIA 














British Malaya (a) 

1931 

607 


12.3 

6.3 

10.7 

3.2 

6,8 




45.3 

French Indo-China (b) 

1929 

36.8 


24 0 

39.2 








- 

Japan Proper (c) 

1920 

51.8 

2.0 

1.6 

19.4 

3.4 

12.1 

5.4 

2.4 



1.9 

48.7 

1930 

47.7 

1.8 

0.8 

19.2 

3.7 

15.1 

6.9 

2.6 



1.9 

46.0 

Korea (d) 

1930-34 













average 

77.7 (e 

1.5 (f 

2.5 

6.8 

3 8 




1.7 



1936 

75.0 

1.5 

3.2 

7.6 

4.0 




1.8 


Manchoulcuo (g) 

1935 







1 





36.0 

Chinese & Mongols 


74.5 (b 

0 2 (i 

0.9 

7.3 

2.6 

8.5 

2.9 




. * 

Japanese 

Koreans 


2.6 

87.2 

0.1 

3.9 

0.9 

16 2 

1 8 

21 0 

1 1 

30.5 

54 

22.2 

10 





46.9 

55.2 

Netherlands India (j) 

1930 

65.8 

1.3 

0.3 

10 6 

1.5 

6.2 

3.3 

1.6 



* 

35.3 

Philippines (k) 

1927 

89.1 

2.2 

01 

3.9 

4.1 

0.4 





24.3 

Thailand (1) 

1929 

83.1 (m 

1 1 (n 


2.2 


6.7 

2.1 

4.9 



. 

65.4 

U.S.S.R.(o) 

1926 

86 4 



55 

16 

1.4 

4.9 



j 0.4 


57.0 

OCEANIA 














Australia (p) 

1921 

20 5 

1.7 

2.8 

19 0 

8.8 

14 1 

9,2 i 

9.0 


1 9.9 


43.2 

1933 

17.4 

1.3 

2.2 

16.2 

7.1 

14.3 

7.6 

7.7 


1 10.3 

! - 

47.6 

New Zealand ^q) 

1936 

24.8 

1.6 

25 2 

74 

12.2 

15 0 | 

9.9 




43.4 

NORTH AND 














SOUTH VMF.RICA 














Canada (r) 

1911 

34.3 

2.9 

2.3 

18 1 

80 

11.4 

7 3 ; 

77 


i 9.0 


! 37.8 

1921 i 

32 8 

22 

1 6 

17.5 

84 

11.8 

10 0 

67 


9.0 


36.1 


1931 

28 7 

25 

1 8 

16.6 

7.8 

12.3 

6.2 

7.7 


| 6.5 

4 3 

| 37.8 

Chile (s) 

1920 

40,1 (i 


4.6 

30.2 

5.7 

10.1 

4.3 j 





32,9 

1930 

40.8 (t 

■ 

6.2 

23 8 

5.7 

11.9 

62 1 





28.9(u 

Mexico (v) 

1910 

68.3 

1 6 

19.4 

1 1 

4,7 

25 




2.4 

34.7 

1921 

71,4 

06 

10.9 

1.2 

5 6 

2.5 




7.8' 

34.1 


1930 

70 2 

1 0 

134 

2 1 

5.3 

40 




4 0; 

31.2 

U.S.A , Continental(w); 

1910 

33.2 

2.5 

27.8 

6.9 

9 5 

5.6 

9 . 9 ; 

~6 



41,5 


1920 

25 6 

0 6 

26 

30 8 

7.4 

10 2 

70 

8.1 

7 5 



39.4 


1930 

21 4 

05 

20 

28 9 

7.9 

. 

12 5 

8 S 

10.1 

8.2 


, i 

39.8 

Alaska (x) 

1910 

11 4 

28 4 

22.9 

87 

36 

6.5 

16.8 

1.8 



62.5 

1920 

19 7 

19.7 

16 2 

89 

5 2 

8.9 

189 

2.4 



49.1 


1930 

4.3 

18 7 

17.2 

10 9 

10.8 

6.3 

84 

22.0 




47.4 

Hawaii (y) 

19J0 

55.7 

03 

15 2 

6.6 

58 

54 

9.3 

1.8 



52 7 

1920 

50 3 

02 ; 

16.3 

7.0 

6 6 

9.3 

7.6 

2.9 



43.7 

i 

1930 | 

40.1 

1.2 

01 j 

14 9 

62 

6.9 

18.3 

8.5 

3.9 



41.9 


(a) Vlidsmd, C, A,, A R eport on the 19'tl Census, London, 1032. 

(h) International Labour Office, Lsibor Conditions of Indo-Cbma , 1938, p. 294. Data include wage earners only. 
It is estimated that rune-tenths of the population arc dependent on agriculture. Of the wage earners, 42,664 m 
agriculture receive rice In addition to wage, 16,079 of those in industry receive rice plus wage. 

(c) Japanese Census Reports. 

Footnotes to Table 8 continued on page Id 
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1* Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Si%e of the 'Population: Three population censuses have been held in 
Russia which more or less satisfy the student of population—in 1897, 
1926 and 1939. The complete findings of the last one are not available 
at the time of writing, but enough data have been published to indicate 
the principal trends. The census of 1897 cannot be compared directly 
with that of 1926 because of the changes of frontiers and the unpre¬ 
cedented movement of population from 1914 to 1923. (References to 

TABLE 9. NATIONALS OF PACIFIC COUNTRIES 


Natio¬ 

nality 

Yea* 

Aus¬ 

tralia 

British 1 
Malaya 

Canada 

China 
Proper (a) 

Manchu¬ 
ria (b) ; 

Hongkong| 

French 

Indo- 

China 

Japan 

Proper 

NR 

Australians 

1910 

: 


2,655P 





5N 


1920 



2,855P 







1930 



3.565P 





43N 

Canadians 

1910 








6 ON 


1920 

3,skip 







, 121N 


1930 

3,920P 

54P 



61N 

; 


. . 

1B0N 

Chinese 

1910 


770.226R 

27.083P 



444,664 R 


I 8.190NK 


1920 

13J99N 

! 916.254K 

36.924R 



612.310R 


1 15.099NR 


! 1930 

| 7.792N 

1,174,081R 

42.037P | 



821.429R 

385,000 

j 30,87ON R 

Japanese 

1910 



8,425P ! 

80,219N 

i 

1 



1920 

2,639N 

6.549R 

U,f>50P 

239,180N 


1,585R j 




1930 

2.084N 

5.317R 

12,26 IP 

280,621 N 

90,025N 

2.205R i 

276R 


Koreans 

1910 



, 







1920 










1930 





701.161N 




New 

Zealanders 

1910 

31,868P 







' 


1920 

38,61 IP 







i IN 


1930 

45.963P 








Filipinos 

1 1910 





j 

| 



1920 










1930 


252P 







Russians 

1910 



89,984P 

56.765N i 


. 


132NR 


1920 

2.317N 


112.412P 

77,891 N| 


36N 


897NR 


1930 

2.055N 


128.166P 

66.479N 

70.685N 

106N 


1.681NR 

Americans 

1910 



303.680P 

3.340N; 



- 

1.794N 


1920 

6,604P 


374,032P 

6.023N 


470N 


2.252N 


1930 

6.054P 

343P 

344.574P 

8,637 N 

226N 

97 ON 

119P 

2.075N 

Mexicans 

1910 








8N 


1920 




18N 




22N 


1930 




4N 


12N 


16N 

Chileans 

1910 







j 10N 


1920 




1 





1930 



| 

1 

13N 


I ION 


10 The above table is largely based on World Statistics of Aliens , vl Commutative Study of Census Returns 1910- 
1920-1930, Studios and Reports, Senes 0, No. 6, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1936. Not in all cases 
were the censuses actually held in 1910, 1920 or 1930 but a year or two before ot after these years. The defini¬ 
tions of “alien” in the different censuses diilcr considerably. Aliens are not always returned according to nationa¬ 
lity in the legal sense What is returned m sonic cases, instead of legal nationality or conjointly with it, is the country 
of birth, the origin or ethnical nationality, or even in some cases race m the anthropological sense. For our pur¬ 
poses Statistics compiled on the criterion of “country of birth” present most satisfactorily the evolution of the 
really immigrant population, exclusive of population descended from immigrants From the point of view of 
migration, states have a reciprocal interest in recording the country of birth of their inhabitants, inasmuch as this 
enables the number of persons bom in a country and residing abroad to be ascertained, having regard if possible 
to nationality. 

Following each figure in the table arc such letters as P, N, R. V stands for “country of birth,” N stands for 
“nationality,” R stands for “race (color, civilization) ” 
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**present-day frontiers” indicate the frontiers as of mid-1939, and exdude 
territories acquired thereafter.) 

In 1897 the population of the Russian Empire was about 129 million* J 
According to calculations by Russian statisticians, the population in 1900 
within the present frontiers must have been 109 million. For 1914 
Soviet statistidans estimate a population of 139.9 million within present- 
day boundaries. The census of December 1926 revealed a population 
of 147 million. For each year up to 1934 (with the exception of 1932) 
official estimates were made and by 1934 the population was supposed 

RESIDING IN OTHER PACIFIC COUNTRIES 10 


Formosa 

Korea 

NfirHER- 

LANDS 

Indies 

New 

Zealand 

Philippine 

Islands 

Thailand 

United 

States 

Hawaii 

Mexico 

Chius 




50,029P 



9,035P 



38N 




48,045F 



10,801 P 

159P 


52N 







12.720P 

198P 

7.779N 

45N 




1.708P 



1,204,637P 



48N 







1,124,925P 

472P 


78N 







1,286,389P 

m? 


73N 


7,000RN 

563.000R 

2,611P 


1,400,000R 

56,756P 

25,762P 

13,203P 

1,920N 

22,8S8RN 

24,695RN 

809,647R 

2.986P 

48.802P 

260.194N 

43,560P 

11.164P 

14.813P 

1,954N 

45,284RN 

68.122RN 

1.235.070R 

2.907N 

110,500R 

445.274N 

46,129P 

7.477P 

18.965N 

1,605N 


tOO.OOQN 

997R 




67,744P 

61,115P 

2,216P 

209N 

153,330N 

386,193N 

4,118R 


7,806P(c) 

285N 

81,502P 

60,690P 

1,828P 

557N 

243.872N 

501.867N 

7.195RN 

9N 

20,828R 

295N 

70,993P 

48.425P 

4,31 ON 

670N 








.. 

3,498P 










2,977P 





: 


! 

*' 





4N 








18,728P 





282RN 





52,672P 


12N 








63,052R 






658P 1 



1,602,782P 


447P 

660N 




494P 



1,400,495P 

342P 

416P 

1.320N 



238N 

439N 



1,153,628P j 

250P 

3,140N 

1.343N 




1,400P 



j 


20,639P 

1,055N 


773N 


1,872P 





21J40P 

1.908N 


133N 

643N 

1.375N 





12.396N 

2.078N 





. 


221.915P j 



173N 





. , 


486.418P ! 



183N 







641,462P 



209N 




I 








(a) Figures refer to 1913, 1928, 1931 ; they are estimates made by the Maritime Customs of China. 

(b) M-inseibu Toket Ntmpo, Figures arc of June 30, 1935, and refer to foreign residents. Under Russians ate 
included; 44,359 denauonahred (mostly Russians) 

21,272 Soviet citizens 
5,054 Naturalized White Russians 


70,685 

(c) According to a table compiled by the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs (1934) quoted in World Statistic *» 
p. 220. footnote 2. 
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to have grown to a total of 168 million. In January 1937 a census 
was held and it was expected that the population would amount to 
from 175 to 178 million. The results of this census, however, have 
never been published. On September 26, 1937, the authorities an* 
nounced its cancellation because of the “crude errors” which deprived 
the census of “any scientific value,” After the election of December 
1937 Soviet newspapers published a new and unexpected population 
figure, namely 169 million, which was from 6 to 9 million below the 
estimate for January 1937. Some foreign observers believe that an 
excessive mortality, caused by starvation during the collectivization 
campaign, reduced the rate of growth to such an extent that the actual 
population remained far below the estimate, or that the population really 
decreased. Others think that the discrepancy is the result of a fall in 
the birth rate. It is quite probable that both groups are right. On 
the one hand, the collectivization of peasants was accompanied by great 
hardships; on the other hand, the growing use of contraceptives and 
the increase of abortions decreased the birth rate. 

’Population Index estimates that the rate of population growth per 1,000 
persons decreased from an average of 23.4 m 1925-29 to 13.5 in 1930- 
34, and to an average of 4 for the period 1934 to 1937. 1 More probable 
is the explanation which claims that the population actually decreased 
in the years 1931, 1932 and 1933, and that the estimates by the Soviet 
statisticians were inaccurate. In recent years the population growth 
has regained its old strength. The preliminary results of the census 
of January 17, 1939, were published in June 1939, showing the 
total population of the U.S.S.R., excluding the Far North, to be 
170,467,186. 

Racial Composition: As is to be expected, a country of the size o f l 
the Soviet Union has within its borders a great numbcForracial group s. | 
lalSTeTl lists the ten largest, it must beTxirne in mind that the nu¬ 
merical relationship is not permanent but is affected by the different 
birth and death rates shown by the various racial groups. 

Rural and Urban Population: The changes which have taken place in 
the Soviet Umon during the last sixteen years arc reflected in the urba¬ 
nization of the country. Before the World War Russia was predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural. Her urban population (within present-day frontiers) 
was only about 14% of the total. In the years following 1925 the 
urban population grew very rapidly as a result of the voluntary or 
forced migration of peasants to the existing cities or to the newly de¬ 
veloped industrial centers. The first Five-Year Plan expected a growth 
of the urban population of 24%; actually it increased by 12 million, 
or from 25 million in 1927 to 37 million in 1932, an increase of 48 %. 2 
From 1932 to 1939 the urban population increased by 18.9 million, or 
this time by 51.1%. If we compare the figures for 1910 with those 
for 1939 we find that the urban population increased by 200%, or from 
18.6 million to 55.9 million, while the rural population increased only 
by 2.5%, from 111.8 million to 114.6 million. Practically the total in¬ 
i' Population Index, January 1939, p 6. 

Niedcrmaycr, Oskar Rutcr, and Scmionov, Yum, Die Sowjrf Umon • Line Gtopolthscbt Problemstellung, Berlin, 



TABLE 10. U.S.S.R.! POPULATION, 1897-1938* (a) 


Year 

ISOLATION AT BeGWNINO 

OF YRAft 
(In thousands) 

Annual Increase 

Actual 

Anticipated (b) 

Amount (c) 

(In thousands) 

Rate for 1,000 Population 

Actual (c) 

Anticipated (b) 

1897 

106,432.3 


1,426.2 

13.4 


1914 

139,312.7 


2,368.3 

17.0 


1918 

142,579.9 



... 


1921 

130,863.3 


1,320.5 

10.1 


1922 

132,183.8 (c) 


1,320.6 

10.0 

... 

1923 

133,504.0 


3,903.5 

29.2 

... 

1924 

137,407.9 


3,086.2 

22.5 


1925 

140,494.1 


3,154.5 

22.5 


1926 

143,648.6 


3,379.3 

23.5 

... 

1927 

147,027.9 

147,931 

3,572.1 

24.3 

23.0 

1928 

150,600.0 

151,326 

3,687.7 

24.5 

23.0 

1929 

154,700.0 

154,832 

3,412.3 

22.1 

23.0 

1930 

157,700.0 

158,370 

2,900.0 

18.4 

23.0 

1931 

160,600.0 

161,999 

2,574.2 

16.0 

22.0 

1932 

163,174.2 (c) 

165,579 

2,574.2 

15,8 

22.0 

1933 

165,748.4 

169,204 

2,251.6 

13.4 


1934 

168,000.0 


666.7 1 

4.0 


1935 

168,666.7 (c) 


666.6 * 

4.0 


1936 

169,333.3 (c) 


666.7 

3.9 


1937 

170,000.0 (d) 


663.0 

3.9 

.. * 

1938 

170,663.0 (c) 

180,700 




1939 

170,467.2 (c) 






(a) Unless otherwise noted, the census statistics for 19?6 and the estimates for other years arc taken from the 
statistical abstracts published bv the 'I scntralnoe Statisuchcskoc Upravleme S.S.S R. and by the Tsentralnoe 
Upravlcruc Narodno-khopyaistvcnntigo IVhcta Gosplana S S S.R. 

(b; Anticipated in the first and second hive-Year Plans 

(c) Computed or estimated, not available in Soviet publications 

(d) Quoted in an article by A Y Vyshiuski, Attorney General of the Soviet Union, Trud, Moscow, September 
27, 1937. 

(e) Census, Jan 17, 1939 Published in Pravda, June 2, 1939, People of the far North excluded as the census 
there was taken at a later date. 


TABLE 11. U.S.S.R.: RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO THE 1939 CENSUS 4 
(Excluding the Far North , Western Ukraine and Western White Russia) 


Racial Group 

Nummj a 

Per cent of Total 

Grear Russians 

99,019,929 

58.41 

Ukrainians 

28,070,404 

16.56 

White Russians 

5,267,431 

3.11 

Uzbeks 

4,844,021 

2.86 

Tartars 

4,300,336 

2.54 

Kazakhs 

3,098,764 

1.83 

Jews 

3,020,141 

1.78 

Azerbaidzhanians 

2,274,805 

1.34 

Georgians 

2,248,566 

1.33 

Armenians 

2,151,884 

1.27 

Others 

15,222,846 

8.97 

Total 

169,519,127 

100,00 


3 Papulation Index, January 1939, p. 6. 
* Moscow JNews, June 5, 1940. 
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crease, therefore, occurred in the urban sector of the Russian population, 
while the rural population grew only slightly compared with 1910, and 
actually decreased by 12 million after 1929, 

TABLE 12. U.S.S.R.: RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION® 

(Wtthtn present-day frontiers) 


Year 

Absoiate Figures I 

(In millions) 1 

_ __ i 

Percentages 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

1910 


130.4 

18.6 

111.8 ! 

14.3 

85.7 

1914 


139.9 

20.4 

119.5 

14.6 

85.4 

1926, 

December 17 

147 0 

26.3 

120.7 | 

17.9 

82.1 

1929, 

January 1 

154.3 

27.6 

126.7 1 

17.9 

82.1 

1933, 

„ 1 

165.7 

40 3 

125 4 1 

24.3 

75.7 

1939, 

„ 17 

170.5 

55.9 j 

114.6 

-32.8 

67.2 V 


TABLE 13. U.S.S.R.: GROUPING OF CITIES OF MORE THAN 
10,000 ACCORDING TO POPULATION® 


Si?e of Towns 
(In thousands) 

| Crwus of JDfc 17, 1926 j 

| Fstimatf of Jan 1, 1935 

No of 
Towns 

°o of 
loul 

Population 
(In thousands) 

% of 
Total | 

No of 
Towns 

% of 
Total 

Population 
(In thousands) 

% of 
Total 

10 20 

253 

52 8 

3,522 9 

16 6 

329 

47 0 

4,575 0 

118 

20 50 

135 

28 2 

3,982 8 

18 8 

219 

31 2 

6 ; 522 1 

16 8 

50-100 

60 

12 5 

4,108 7 

19 4 

84 

12 0 

! 5,930 0 

15.4 

over 100 

31 

65 

9,550 9 

45 2 

68 

98 

21,454 8 

1 56 0 

Total 

479 

! 100 0 

21,165 3 

100 0 

700 

100 0 

38.481 9 

✓ 

100.0 


TABLE 14. U.S.S.R.: GROWTH OF CITIES IN EASTERN SIBERIA 7 


Cm 

CENSUS 

December 1926 

f 1 NSUS 

Januart 1939 

1939 as % 
of 1926 

Blagoveshchensk 


58,761 


Cheremkhovo 

14,485 

65,907 

455.0 

Chita 

61,526 

102,555 

156.7 

Irkutsk 

108,129 

243,380 1 

225.1 

Khabarovsk 

52,045 

199,364 

383.1 

Komsomolsk 


70,746 


Pctropavlovsk 

47,361 

91,678 

193,6 

Ulan-Ude 

28,918 

129,417 

447.5 

Vladivostok 

107,980 

206,432 

191,2 


s Figures for 1910 and 1914 calculated bv E Volkov in Dynamics of Population of the U VJ R for 80 years , 
Moscow, 1930 (tn Russian) Figures for 1929 and 193 3 are taken from Sot stain ttebt tkoe Stroitelstvo S.S.S R., 1936, 
except the percentages Figures for 1926 and 1939 are from Pravda, June 2, 1939 

6 Sotsialisticheskoe Stroitelstvo S S 3 R „ 1936 

7 Moscow News, June 5, 1940, p 9. 
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There is no reason to believe that this growth of urban population 
has come to a standstill. In 1926 there were 91 cities with a population 
of over 50,000; in 1932 their number had increased to 128, and in 1935 
to 152. In 1926 only one city had a population between 500,000 and 
1 million, while in 1939 nine cities fell into this group; in 1926 there 
were 30 cities with a population of from 100,000 to 500,000; in 1939 
there were already 71. 

Especially interesting is the growth of large industrial towns in 
Siberia. 

Eastward Migration within the U.S.S.R.: Russian colonization of Si¬ 
beria began with the Yermak expedition which took the city of Sibir 
on the Irtysh in 1582. Fur and gold attracted the early immigrants, 
mostly Cossaks. These were followed by priests, monks and exiles. 8 
Land hunger lured great hordes of peasants from European Russia 
across the Urals and across Siberia along the southern border of the 
Taiga, but the great migration of the Russian peasants did not get into 
full swing until 1881. The peasants were serfs until 1861 and, as such, 
legally tied to the soil. Only in 1881 did the authorities give the pea¬ 
sants permission to settle in Siberia and start to direct the flow of land 
seekers. 9 In the 1890’s the colonization of Siberia became a govern¬ 
ment project and was financed by the state. From 1894 to 1914, 5,142,000 
people migrated to Siberia, while 1,478,000 moved in the opposite 
direction in the same period. 10 Table 15 shows the population growth 
of Siberia. Frequent changes in the administrative districts of Siberia 
make population figures over any period of years difficult to compare. 
Figures previous to the census of 1897 represent estimates. 

Migration to Siberia came to a standstill during the War but was 
resumed at the end of 1917. It was not until 1925, however, that the 
Soviet Government assumed control over migration. In March 1925 
a Soviet Committee of Emigration was established. In 1928 the Com¬ 
mittee reported that 351,000 individuals had migrated under its auspices 
and settled on the land; by 1932 the figure had reached 700,000. Be¬ 
sides the registered migrants there was also a flow of colonists who 
moved independently and for which we have no statistics. Toward 
the end of the first Five-Year Plan the colonization movement practically 
stopped, because of the demand for industrial labor in European Russia. 
In 1930 the supervision of migration was transferred to the Commis¬ 
sariat of Labor for industrial workers. The Commissariat of Agricul¬ 
ture especially directed the settlement of Jews in the Jewish Autono¬ 
mous Province of Birobidzhan and of former Red Army soldiers in the 
Far Eastern Region. Under the second Five-Year Plan the colonization 
work was transferred fo a new Committee on Colonization under the 
Council of People’s Commissars, charged with the redistribution of the 
population. 

The character of migration, or redistribution of people, changed 
during the second Five-Year Plan when Siberia became the scene of 
large-scale industrial development. Naturally the labor question played 

8 Hopper, Bruce, “Population Factors m Soviet Siberia,” Umtis of Latui SatUment, p. 101 ff. 

• Njcdemuyct, op. at , pp. 19-20 

10 Battles, Kathleen, “Fastward Migration within the Soviet Union,” Pacific Affairs ; 1934, p. 397. 
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m important part in the industrialization, and Soviet authorities became 
mainly interested in the redistribution of workers who were required 
in the new industrial centers of Siberia. The settlement of agriculturists 
had to serve two purposes : the new farming communities had to supply 
both food and seasonal labor to the new industrial centers. “The 
cardinal principle in planning the new Siberia is that movement of 
population must be regulated by the need to exploit the natural resources 
and establish industries. The location of raw materials and energy 
determines the sites of industrial centers, which in turn dictate the loca¬ 
tion of agricultural communities for food supply, the direction of rail¬ 
ways and roads, and the movement of individuals as builders in socialist 
construction/’ 11 


TABLE 15. U.S.S.R.: GROWTH OF POPULATION IN SIBERIA 12 


Yfar 

NATTVrs 

Russians and ! 

Oiiwns 

Total 

1622 

173,000 

23,000 

106,000 

1737 

230,000 

297,810 

527,810 

1796 

363,000 

575,800 

938,800 

1815 

434,000 

1,100,500 

1,534,500 

1858 

648,000 

2,288,000 

2,936,000 

1897 

870,536 

4,889,633 

5,760,169 

1911 

972,866 

8,393,460 

9,366,335 

1926 



13,247,209 

1933 



14,394,500 

1939 



16,576,400 


In 1938, and especially in 1939, the migration of peasants was in¬ 
creased. Special regulations were passed giving privileges, exemptions 
and grants to settlers moving to Siberia and especially to the Far East. 
This migration helped to relieve the population pressure in rural districts 
of European Russia and increased the productivity and military strength 
of Asiatic Russia, especially when directed to the frontier districts. 

The preliminary census figures of 1939 already reveal an amazing 
growth in Siberia and a change in the distribution of population due to 
the eastward movement of Soviet economy. The highest rates of 
population increase since 1926 are found on both sides of the Urals in 
Central Asia and in the Far East, in such regions (oblasti) as Sverdlov 
(53%), Novosibirsk (53%), Irkutsk (49%), Chita (73%), Buriat-Mongolia 
(39%), Khabarovsk (136%), and Primorye (42%) while the average 
increase for the whole Union is 15.9%. In 1939 the Urals, Siberia and 

U Hopper, Bruce, op. at, p 108. 

12 Astatskaya Kosstya. Vol. 1 , 1914 Figure for 1933 includes • Omsk District, West Siberian Region, Kras¬ 
noyarsk Region, Fast Siberian Region, Far Eastern Re gum and Yakut A S.S R., according to Hopper, Btuce, 
“Population Factors m Soviet Siberia,” limits of \,Mnd Settlement, p, 105. Figure for 1939 includes the following 
regions; Altai, Buriat-Mongolia, Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, Novosibirsk, Omsk, Primorye, Khabarovsk, Chita and 
Yakutia, according to Prartfa, June 2, 1939. 
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the Pat East together had 5.9 million people (or 33%) mote than in 
1926., and of these 3 million migrated to these regions since 1926. 

Emigration and Immigration : There was considerable emigration from 
Russia before the World War. During 1900-1909 there were 1,410,000 
emigrants to the United States alone. In the same years a growing 
number of seasonal agricultural laborers went to Germany: 71,000 in 
1898 and 850,000 in 1913. Others found permanent work in German 
industrial areas. After the World War migration never attained the 
proportions it had known in pre-War years and since 1930 emigration 
and immigration have practically come to a standstill. Foreign im¬ 
migration into Siberia, especially the Far Eastern Region, has been con¬ 
fined to Chinese, Koreans and Japanese. The Chinese have come in 
as workers, craftsmen and traders and the Japanese as merchants, while 
the Koreans have mostly settled on the land and specialized in the cul¬ 
tivation of rice in the Maritime Province of the Far Eastern Region. 

2. MANCHURIA 

St\e and Composition of Population: According to the Manchurian 
census made by the Department of People’s Welfare, 1 Manchu ria had 
a total population of 39,454,026. io..l939; to this may be added 1,311/465 
fb^THe“PCwantung Leased Territory. Table 16 shows the population 
by provinces, according to the 1937 estimates. Full details of the 1939 
census are not available; Fengtien accounted for 9,795,138, or 24.8% 
of the population, while Kmn and Chmchow accounted for 13.6% and 
10.8% respectively. 

As may be seen from Table 16, the population of Manch uria i s very 
unevenly distributed. The highest densities am found in southern 
and middle provinces whi le such- provinces as Heiho , Sankiang and 
ITsiiigan are only thinly settled. This reflects climatic and topogra phic 
c^cfeloKsi TaBIhTT illustrates the~ racial composition of the Manchu- 
ffafTpopul adon. 

The population of Manchuria is overwhelmin gly C hinese. There are 
no exact data orf the diumber of Mongols in Manchuria, the estimates 
varying from 300,000 to 2,000,000. Inasmuch as Mongols who speak 
the Mongol language live almost exclusively in Hsingan province, where 
Chinese form not less than half of the total population, the number of 
Mongols cannot be greater than 600,000. Three-fifths of ail Koreans 
in Manchuria live in the province of Chientao, which borders on Korea. 
In this province they represent the majority, 73.5% of the total. Com¬ 
paratively large numbers are also found in Antung and Pinkiang. Japa¬ 
nese are present in every province but are concentrated in the towns. 
Of the total Japanese population in Manchuria in 1937, 22% lived in 
the province of Kirin, 8% in Pinkiang and 43% in Fengtien. Of the 

1 The Japan Weekly Chronicle, September J2, 1940, p. 316 All Manchurian population figures reported by the 
police authorities and published smet the establishment of Manchoukuo sufief, as do the earlier estimates made 
by the South Manchurian Railway, from the luck of continuous data on vital statistics. Calculations of the natural 
annual increase of the Manchurian population since 1^31 have been attempted by eliminating the known migration 
movement, the figures resulting from these calculations show an excessively high natural increase for some years 
which could not possibly have been achieved while, in other years, the natural increase would seem to be so low 
as to Ik? incredible Accordingly, these data should be used with a great deal of caution and they are stated here 
with full awareness of that unreliability 



TABLE 16. MANCHURIA : ESTIMATED POPULATION 
December 31, 1937* 


Provinces 

j Area 

Population 

BEinsm 

Sq. km. 

As % of total 

In thous 

> 

% 

| 

Per tq. km. 

Kirin (incl. Hsinking) 

90,101 i 

6.9 

5.558 

15.0 

62 

Eungkiang 

125,536 

9.6 

2,509 j 

7.0 

20 

Hciho 

109,813 

8.4 

68 

0.2 

0.6 

Sankiang 

107,545 | 

8.3 

1,225 

3.3 

11 

Pinkiang (incl. Harbin) 

127,111 

9.8 

4,545 

12.3 

36 

Chientao 

29,395 

2.3 

645 

1.7 

22 

Antung 

36,603 

2.8 

2,226 

6.0 

61 

Fengtien 

75,549 

5.8 

9,392 

25.4 

124 

Chinchow 

29,462 

2.3 

4,191 

11.3 

142 

Jehol 

96,585 

7.4 

3,636 

9.8 

38 

Mutankiang 

17,245 j 

1.3 

637 

1.7 

37 

Tunghua 

31,620 

2.4 

797 

2.2 

26 

West Hsingan 

80,411 

6.2 

515 

1 4 

6 

South Hsingan 

79,022 

6.1 

824 

2.2 

10 

East Hsingan 

106,751 

8.2 

94 

0.3 

! 0.9 

North Hsingan 

160,396 

12.3 

88 

0.2 

0.5 

Total 

1,303,143 

100.0 

36,950 

100.0 ' 

28 

Kwantung 

3,462 

_* ' _ 

1,190 


344 


TABLE 17. MANCHURIA: ESTIMATED COMPOSITION OF 
THE POPULATION AT THE END OF 1937 3 
(In thousands) 


Provinces 

Total 

Chinese & 
Mongols 

! Japanesh 

1 Koreans 

Others 

Kirin 

5,558 

5,383 

91 

83 

■ 

1.0 

Lungkiang 

2,509 

2,488 

14 

6.1 

0.9 

Heiho 

68 

63 

2.5 

0.9 

0.9 

Sankiang 

1,225 

1,192 

9.3 

22.5 

0.2 

Mutankiang 

637 

545 

22 

66 

3.8 

Pinkiang 

4,545 

4,438 

33 

36 

37.8 

Chientao 

645 

158 

13 

474 

0.1 

Tunghua 

797 

718 

28 

76 

0.0 

Antung 

2,226 

2,162 

19 

44 

0.1 

Fengtien 

9,392 

9,110 

180 

100 

1.4 

Chinchow 

4,191 

4,157 

17 

17 

0.1 

Jehol 

3,636 

3,628 

64 

0.9 

0.1 

West Hsingan 

515 

514 

0.6 

0.8 

0.0 

South Hsingan 

824 

819 

1.2 

3.9 

0.0 

East Hsingan 

94 

90 j 

1 6 

0.3 

2,1 

North Hsingan 

88 

66 

4.2 

0.2 

17,7 

Total 

36,950 

35,534 i 

~418.3 

931.3 

66.3 


100% 

96.2% 

1.1% 

2.5% 

0.2% 

Kwantung 

1,190 

100% 

1,010 

84.9% 

174.6 

14.7% 

3.9 

0.3% 

1.6 

0.1% 

Grand Total 

38,140 

100% 

36,544 

95.8% 

592.9 

1.5% 

935.2 
_ 2 -!! /o 

67.9 

0.2% 


* Japan-ManrhouLm Year Book, 1919 The population figures for Hciho and North Hsingan have been taken 
from the 1940 Year Book at. those given in the 1939 edition referred to 1936, not 1937. The total is also quoted 
ftorn the 1940 edition 

# Japan - Maneboukuo Year Book , 1940, p. 604. 
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category ‘‘Others*’ in Table 17, Russians, both Soviet citizens and White 
Russians, form the great majority. They are concentrated in Harbin, 
although there are also many living along the former Chinese Eastern 
Railway, especially along its western section. 

The 1939 census reported 37,518,833 Manchurians, 95.1% of the total 
population, 1,152,127 Koreans, or 2.9%, and 642,356 Japanese, or 1.6%, 
in Manchuria. Of the Kwantung population, Manchurians numbered 
1,108>817, or 84.5%, Japanese 195,765, or 14.9%, Koreans 5,087, or 
0.4%, and foreigners 1,796, or 0.1%. 

The Problem of Immigration: As we have seen, the great majority of 
the population of Manchuria is Chi nese ,, s teal mi ngllxom. Nadh„.China, 
espe cially from the province s of Shant ung and H opei. The first Chinese 
mtgSHon into Manchuria began towaraThe end of the 18th century, 
but it was not until 1878 that the official barrier to migration into Man¬ 
churia was lifted. From then on a steady stream of Chinese peasants 
has flowed into the Three Eastern Provinces. 4 

The decade prior to the Mukden Incident of 1931 saw an enormous 
increase in the size of the migration stream. Two forces were active— 
on the one hand, the force of attraction of employment and settlement 
possibilities in Manchuria, and, on the other, the driving force resulting 
from overpopulation and such adverse economic and political conditions 
as famine, civil war and misrule in North China, especially in Shantung 
and Hopei. A good many of the migrants came only for one season, 
arriving early in spring and returning m the autumn. Many, however, 
stayed and settled on the land. 

Table 18 shows increasing movements between Manchuria and North 
China up to 1930. During the years 1927 to 1929 the number of im¬ 
migrants and of those who remained in Manchuria was especially large, 
due to serious conditions in Shantung. The situation changed con¬ 
siderably, however, after the Japanese established their control. By 
1931 the two streams of migration had already nearly balanced each 
other. In 1932 unsettled conditions brought about a large exodus of 
Chinese; but in 1933 and 1934 many Chinese laborers were required 
for construction work undertaken by Japanese. 

Since 1935 Chinese migration has been controlled, the purpose of the 
control being originally that only Chinese coolies, recruited principally 
for seasonal labor, be admitted. Unofficial information indicates, how¬ 
ever, that control was not fully effective and that net immigration ex¬ 
ceeded the figures shown in Table 18 for 1935 to 1937. Since 1938 
the boom conditions prevailing in Manchuria under the Five-Year Plan 
of Industrial Development have attracted Chinese labor, encouraged to 
leave by the turbulent conditions in North China. 

At the beginning of each season the Labor Control Commission, 
established by the Manchoukuo Government, determines the demands 
for labor and decides on the quota of coolies to be brought in. The 
recruiting of the coolies is handled by the Tatung Kungssu, which since 
1935 has been a Manchoukuo corporation with headquarters at Hsinking 

4 Young, C Walter, "Chinese Immigration and Colonisation in Manchuria," Piorrnr SsttJtmeni, New York, 
1932, p. 335. 
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and offices throughout Manchoukuo and North China, The quota for 
Chinese coolies amounted to 440,000 in 1935, 380,000 in 1936 and 1937, 
400,000 in 1938, and 470,000 in 1939. This limit was later increased to 
910,000 because during 1937 and 1938 there was a shortage of labor, 
resulting in part from the China Incident and in part from the construc¬ 
tion activities in Manchuria of the new Five-Year Industrial Plan. 5 
Despite this increase in Chinese migration to Manchuria, Chinese settle¬ 
ment on the land, for permanent cultivation, seems to have been barred 
by the new regime, the remaining areas of cultivable but uncultivated 
land having been earmarked for Japanese colonization. 6 


TABLE 18. CHINESE IMMIGRATION INTO MANCHURTA 7 
(In thousands) 


Yrak 

JiNTERTD 

Rzivrsvd 

PtlCSUMABlY RmAIMfin 

1923 

433.7 

286.8 

146.9 

1924 

492.5 

232.7 

259.8 

1925 

532.8 

214.6 

318.2 

1926 

607.4 

299.4 

308.0 

1927 

1,159.7 

316.6 

843.2 

1928 

1,074.5 

381.1 

693.4 

1929 

1,046.3 

601.4 

444.9 

1930 

748.2 

488.5 

259.7 

1931 

467.4 

461.3 

6.1 

1932 

414.0 

498.8 

! -84.7 

1933 

619.0 

497.2 

121.7 

1934 

690.9 

439,6 

251.3 

1935 

519.6 

495 0 

24.5 

1936 

358.1 

366.8 

- 8,6 

1937 

319.3 

259.1 

60.2 

1938 

492,4 

252.8 

239.6 

1939 

986,0 

391.0 

595,0 


Even prior to 1931 settling in Manchuria was not an easy matter. 
There was no free land left in accessible areas, so that most peasants 
could not hope for their own farms but had to be content with rented 
farms, for which they frequently had to pay 50% to 60% ot the harvest. 
A large number of the Chinese immigrants were unable even to rent 
farms and had to return to China. 

There is still land which could be brought under the plow. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest available estimate, the total land area of Manchuria 
amounts to 92,500,000 hectares or about 229,463,000 acres, of which 
15.1% is cultivated and 19.2% is cultivable but not yet turned to use. 

* Fifth Report on Progress in Manchuria, p. 162. 

c Stewart, John R , ‘"Manchoukuo Restricts luitry of Chinese to Seasonal laborers/’ Far Jr^tsiem Survey, Vol, 
Vlf, pp. 9-10, and “japan's Strategic Settlement's tn Manchoukuo," Far l astern Survey, Vol VIII, pp 37-41. 

7 Data for 1923 to 1935 are quoted from South Manchuria Railway, Fifth Report cm Protest tn Manchuria, 
p. 171; data lor 1936, 1937 and 1938 from Sixth Retort... » p. 137; and fox 1939 from 1 ar baitern Survey, 

940, p. 214. * 
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Less than half, therefore, of the land supposed to be arable has been 
cultivated, 8 t 

Md for!lhe agricultural, settle- 

ment of theiFland^hun gry peasantry,, but for twenty-five years they have 
met wli^Sr^^sappointing experiences. At the end of 1930 there 
were only 743 Japanese farming families (3,120 persons) in Manchuria, 
Between 1905 and 1931 a number of ambitious schemes were proposed, 
and since the creation of Manchoukuo the number of schemes to foster 
Japanese land settlement has increased. In 1932 the Department of 
Colonial Affairs in connection with the Department of the Army worked 
out a plan for settling 100,000 subsidized farming families within the 
following ten years. Japanese authorities are now planning to settle 
one million farming households (5 million persons, estimating 5 persons 
per family) in Manchuria in the course of 20 years. Should the Japanese 
be able to realize this plan, they would strengthen their hold on the 
country, especially if all men settlers were young army reservists and 
were to begin farming in the sparsely populated northern frontier re¬ 
gions. The establishment of military colonies of farmers was the pro¬ 
cedure used by the Japanese in the colonization of Hokkaido and by 
the Russians in parts of Siberia. 9 During the period 1932-38 about 
10,000 families and 20,000 boy settlers (unmarried men between 16 and 
20) were placed on the land in Manchuria. 30 

Many authors are skeptical as to the future of large-scale Japanese 
migration to northern Manchuria and they point to the difficulty of 
competing with the Chinese farmers and their low standard of living, 
to the uncongenial climate, to the lack of markets for Manchurian pro¬ 
ducts and to the alleged unwillingness of the people to leave Japan. 
Japanese settlement is already lagging behind plan (in part because of 
the special conditions created in Japan by the large-scale military opera¬ 
tions on the continent) despite great inducements such as low interest 
rates and long amortization periods for the payment of land prices, 
cash subsidies paid by the governments of Japan and Manchoukuo, and 
exemption from the tax burdens which Chinese peasants have to shoulder 
in Manchoukuo. 

A considerable migration of Korean farmers into Manchuria has also 
taken place. Their migration was almost unassisted. Moreover, since 
1937 it has been subject to control and as the Japanese labor shortage 
has attracted Koreans to Japan, Korean migration has, of late, become 
insignificant. The standards set for annual Korean migration to Man¬ 
churia, under the control scheme, are much lower, 10,000 families per 
annum, than actual migration between 1933 and 1936. In 1935 the Tea 
Kangyo Company (Oriental Development Company) settled 2,500 Ko¬ 
rean families for 300;000 yen—an outlay of 120 yen per family. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, allow 2,000 to 3,000 yen per family in 
their assisted-setrlemcnt plans. The Sen Man Taku Shoku Limited 

s St\tb Report on Promts/ tn Matwbterta, p. 138 

• Relwrr, Karl J| , ‘'Japanese Migration and Colonisation,” Lmtts of l.jirui Settlement, Bowtnin, Isaiah, editor. 
New York, 1937, pp 166-170 

*0 Stewart, John R., Per Bus tern Survey, Vol. VIII, p. 42. 
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Company, with & subscribed capital of 20 million yen, plans to settle 
800,000 Koreans in 15 years; results in 1938 and 1939, however, lagged 
behind the annual average of this plan. (If this company used the 
Japanese estimates of 2,500 yen per family, its entire capital would be 
used up in one year and only 12,000 families would be settled.) It is 
interesting to note that Korean settlement is ahead of its plan in contrast 
to Japanese settlement. 


3. JAPAN PROPER 

'Population Growth: Japan’s rapid population growth within the past 
seventy years repeats the earlier, nineteenth century experience of the 
Western peoples. It is a phenomenon associated with the early stages 
of industrialization. The growth of the Japanese population since 
1909-13 is shown in Table 19. 


TABLE 19. JAPAN: GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 1 

(In thousands) 


Period 

POWLATIOH 

Deaths 

Births 

Bxcwss op 
Births 

(Oct. 1) 

1909-13 average (a) 

50,223 

1,061 1 

1,746 

685 

1925-29 

61,542 

1,216 1 

2,093 

876 

1930-34 „ 

66,300 

1,203 

2,107 

904 

1935 

69,254 

1,162 

2,191 

1,029 

1936 

70,258 

1,230 

2,102 

872 

1937 

71,253 

1,208 

2,181 

973 

1938 

72,223 

1,260 

1,928 

668 

1939 

72,876 



... 


(a) For the period 1909-1913 the basic figure is that of 1910 (49,184,000J, as estimated in Population du Japan 
dopnts 1872\ 'Jokyo, 1930. 


According to Table 19, the population increased by 23 million be¬ 
tween 1909 and 1938. Up to 1937 the total annual number of deaths 
increased by about 147,000 while the number of births increased by 
435,000. While the trend in the Japanese birth rate was downward, 
the annual net increase of the population was maintained because of 
declining death rates. As a result of the Si no-Japanese hostilities, how¬ 
ever, the birth rate declined in 1938, Compared with the previous year, 
the decline in births amounted to 3.2% in the first quarter of 1938, 
9.7% in the second, 15.9% in the third, and 19.9% in the fourth. 2 For 
1939 and 1940 the total number of births can scarcely be expected to 
exceed 1,750,000 annually. On the other hand, the 1938 mortality 
statistics do not include military casualties suffered in China. With 
this omission, a lower total of annual deaths should have resulted; 

1 Vaintppon Telkoku Take/ NenJbm. The figures for 1938 and 1939, in the first column of this tabic, do not 
seem to take full account of war casualties or of Japanese migration to die continent of Asia Moreover, the 
growth indicated for the period October 1, 1938, to October 1, 1939, reflects the population increase of the 
calendar year 1938 rather than that of 1939, In the latter year, according to the incomplete data available, the 
natural growth of the Japanese population seems to have been below rather than above 400,000. 

Oriental Beonomst, June 1939, p. 387. Figure for last quarter computed by ed. 
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moreover, the decrease in births should have been followed by lower 
:ots&k of infant mortality, reducing the total annual deaths by an ad* 
Jitional figure. Instead, the rise of mortality in 1938, as shown in 
Tables 19 and 20, seems to reflect the decline of Japan’s national health 
following in the wake of Sino-Japanese hostilities. For 1939 and 1940, 
with no final data available, it would seem possible to assume that the 
annual net population growth, taking into account fatalities in China 
and elsewhere, amounted to no more than 400,000, with a death rate 
of at least 18% and a birth rate of at best 24%, resulting in an annual 
rate of increase of no more than 6%. This abrupt decline followed 
upon a period of steady annual growth at a rate of about 13.5%. The 
trend of birth and death rates in Japan becomes much clearer if relative 
rather than annual figures are used. 


TABLE 20. JAPAN: GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 
(Relative Figures) 


Period 

j Wnrx or 

I Growth 

Death 

Rate 

Birth 

Rate 

Rate or 
Increase 

1909-13 average 

100 

21.1 

34.7 

13.6 

1925 29 

I 122.5 

! 19.3 

33 5 

14.2 

1930-34 

i 132.0 

17.9 

31.6 

13.7 

1935 

137.9 

16.8 

31.6 

14,8 

1936 

139.9 

17.5 

29.9 

12.4 

1937 

141.9 | 

17.0 

30.7 

13.7 

1938 

143 B 

17.5 

26.7 

9.2 

1939 

145.1 (a) 





(a) This would be 14S 1 H the 1909 bgure were taken as a base instead of the 1909-13 average. 


The rapid increase of 41.9% (or 44.9%, taking 1909 as the base) 
between the population in 1909 and in 1937 was due to a high birth 
rate, the slight decrease of which was more than compensated by a 
marked fall in the death rate, so that the rate of increase in 1935 was 
even higher than the average for 1909-1913. Since this date, however, 
the rate of increase has dropped considerably. The decrease in the 
birth rate between 1909 and 1936 is quite noticeable; and while m 1937 
the birth rate showed a slight increase again, in 1938 it dropped from 
30.7 to 26.7. 

For the future, a further decline is to be expected. The tendency 
toward a higher female marriage age and the inclination of economically 
independent women to escape the burdens of parenthood, already in 
existence before the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities, have un¬ 
doubtedly been strengthened by the wartime economic and social changes 
and are likely to survive even after peace has returned to the Far East. 

According to estimates made before the Lukouchiao Incident, the 
population of Japan was expected to grow to about 80 million by 1950. 
With the interruption of the steady population growth which has now 
taken place and which is likely to be of a lasting nature, no revision of 
these estimates has been attempted. For the probable growth after 
1950 wc find different estimates. Dr, Uyeda, who has taken into con* 
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sideration changes of age composition, has come to the conclusion that 
the population can never reach the 100-mUlion mark. 3 In contrast to 
Uyeda, the Institute for Research of Population Problems in Japan, 
neglecting these changes, has estimated a population of 100 million 
toward the end of the seventh decade. According to Mr. Inouye, the 
director of the Institute, the result of Dr. Uyeda’s estimates is an under¬ 
estimate while their own is an over-estimate. “The comparatively cor¬ 
rect future population of Japan, roughly speaking, will lie somewhere 
between those two estimates. According to the estimates of the In¬ 
stitute and Dr. Uyeda, the population of Japan in the year 1970 are [r/V] 
105,000,000 and 87,700,000 respectively; that is, after thirty years, out 
population will reach more than ninety millions or thereabouts, even 
though not exceeds [j/r] a hundred million.” 4 Uyeda’s assumption of 
a stationary population is based on the fact that the fecundity of Japanese 
women is diminishing, although the diminishing rate of infant mortality 
will counteract this to a certain extent. 5 

All these discussions appear now, in view of the recent changes, 
somewhat meaningless, as obviously the future size of the Japanese 
population will depend upon the standards of living and mating as they 
will be established after the restoration of peaceful conditions. 

.Population Problem: It is generally accepted that, under pre-1937 
conditions, ag riculture c ould not take care of the incieadngjxumbcr of 
Japanese peopIcT oT tr pro5uctive^agd^l)ecause “the capacity of rural 
to maint ain n umbers of people js, unquestionably, very limit eft.’’ 0 
Actually, Japan’s population Had begun to concentrate in the cities* and 
in urban occupations to such an extent, when the above lines were 
written, that the population living in cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants apiece increased from 17.8% to 25.3% of the total between 
1930 and 1935. Within these five years Japan’s total population in¬ 
creased by only 4.8 million while that of these larger cities increased by 
more than 6 million people. 7 During the same period the Japanese 
population living in communities with less than 10,000 residents de¬ 
clined from 59.2% to 54.2% of the total, or by more than 1.6 million 
persons. Thus in 1935 rural Japan maintained about 4% fewer people 
than in 1930. Japanese industry absorbed during this quinquennium 
not only the growing number of young people who were forced to 
leave their rural homes each year but an additional total of laborers 
probably in excess of the annual labor surplus accruing in the Japanese 
villages. 

This process continued in subsequent years. ITie number of Japanese 
dries with a population of more than 100,000 each was estimated to 
have increased from 32 in 1930 and 34 in 1935 to 42 in 1938; these 42 
cities had more than 20 million inhabitants, or 28% of the total popula¬ 
tion, as against 11.5 million m 1930 and 17.5 million in 1935. At the 

8 Uyeda, Teijtro, Future of the Japanese Population, Tokyo, 1933, 

4 Population of Japan, report submitted to the International Population C onference by Masap inouyc, Managing 
Director, Institute for the Research of Population Problems m japan, Tokyo, 1937, p. 11 

8 For a discussion of the various estimates ace lahli, Ryoichi, Population Pressure ami huonomu Lift m Japan , 
London, 1937, pp. 126-139, 

4 Ibid., p, 161). 

? The Japan Year Book, 1939-40, p, 52. 
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same time the number of agricultural households has declined by about 
100>000 since the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities. 

It may well be said, therefore, that the capaci ty of the Japa nese popple 
to maintain their growing industries is, unquestionably, very limited, 
tne rate oF industrial expansion since the early thirties 
ha s only "BeSi^m amtaihed^at "the expense" of depleting the rural Jabor 

WPP®^ ~ " 

Migration: Many Japanese hold that international redistribution of 
the population ana emigration offer two methods of alleviating the 
population problem, but, as suggested by Dr. Ishii, the following three 
factors explain why both have been so limited in their application. 

(1) The prolonged policy of isolation under the Tokugawa regime 
suppressed the earlier tradition and ambition for overseas activities and 
thereby devitalised Japanese ventures in colonization and emigration. 

(2) When, after the Russo-Japanese War, Japan entered the field of 
international activity, she found that all undeveloped territories were 
already occupied by the Caucasian peoples. In particular, the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples were m possession of those territories which, for many 
reasons, seemed most desirable for Japanese colonization. Racial pre¬ 
judice, accompanied, of course, by economic ambitions, predestined the 
exclusion of Japanese from these regions. (3) Most of the colonies and 
dependencies secured by Japan in recent decades were already densely 
populated, long before their inclusion in the Japanese Empire, by peoples 
of relatively inferior standards of living. 8 The Economic Handbook of 
the Pacific Area gave a short survey of the history of Japanese migration. 0 
A distinction should be made between the migration of Japanese to 
colonies and dependencies and migration to foreign countries. Table 
21 shows the increase in the number of Japanese residing in Manchuria 
and in colonies and dependencies, between 1927 and 1936. 


TABLE 21. JAPANESE POPULATION IN MANCHURIA, 
COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES 10 
(In thousands) 


PomiuL Umt : 

1927 j 

1936 

| DrrFFKFKCT 

Korea j 

; 455 ! 

600 

154 

Formosa 1 

1 203 

282 

79 

Kwarming and S M.R. /one | 

185 

370 

18S 

South Sea Islands 

10 

56 

1 46 

Manchuria 

about 13 

about 145(1935)1 132 

Karafuto 

215 

313 

I 98 

Total j 

”1,081 

1,775 

j 694 


This increase of 64.2% in the decade 1927-1936 results of course 
not only from migration but also from the natural increase of the Japa- 

8 lUdi, Ryoichi, op at., p 2U9 

# See ulso • 1 rccroao, T. \\ , “Recent and Con tempo ran- Japanese Migration,’* Seottub Gw^rapbtcoJ Afjtyazme, 
Vol 53, Sept 1937, pp 323-335, and Pelfer, K.it! ] , “Japanese Migration and Colonization,’ Bowman, Isaiah, 
editor, Umits of l^ana Suttiweni, New York, 1937, pp E> 194 

Compiled from Damtppm Vttkoku 7<J*t Nenkati and /ahmuc Tabet But the Jopan-Manchoukm Ytar Book 
1940, p. 604, give# 418,300 Japanese as residing in Manchuria at the end of 1937. 
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nese. I n Korea, for example, natural increase accounted for 41,000, 
while the increase caused by migration was 113,000 or only 11,300 per 
year. 

Table 22 illustrates very clearly the role played by Brazil as practically 
the only foreign country to which Japanese could migrate during the 
past 25 years. 


TABLE 22. JAPANESE RESIDING IN FOREIGN COUNT RIES** J 


Country 

1913 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1937 

China 

107,704 

47,612 

54,391 

58,325 

59,345 

Hongkong 

1,214 

1,561 

2,219 

2,133 

544 

U.S.S.R. 

4,629 

921 

2,877 

2,673 

2,822 

Thailand 

194 

239 

336 

441 

516 

French Indo-China 



346 

225 

241 

Straits Settlements 

5,166 


7,425 

7,847 

7,951 

Hawaii 

88,526 

125,764 


110,040 

151,850 

Philippines, inch Guam 

4,894 


19,572 

21,524 

24,048 

Netherlands India 

2,304 


6,325 

6,877 

6,485 

Australia & New Zealand 

6,661 

2,322 

4,302 

3,418 

3,026 

Canada i 

12,253 

19,679 

20,989 

18,804 

21,129 

U. S. A. 

78,510 

133,080 

100,128 

98,357 

1 114,642 

Mexico 1 

2,737 

3,6*2 

5,832 

5,245 

I 4,631 

Peru ! 

4,858 

10,969 

20,835 

20,827 

22,150 

Chile ! 

306 

556 

710 

721 

682 

Brazil 

11,893 

49,400 

116,502 

173,420 i 

197,733 


There are three foreign areas with over 100,000 Japanese residents 
each: Hawaii, the United States and Brazil. Japanese statistics, how¬ 
ever, also include here those Japanese who have foreign citizenship 
because of birth in a foreign country or naturalization. 

The majority of Japanese residents abroad are engaged in agriculture 
and business on their own account; only a small number are laborers. 

While the Japanese Government has been spending millions of 
yen to encourage emigration, there has been considerable immigration 
since the World W r ar, especially of Koreans. The number of Koreans 
living in Japan increased tenfold from 40,700 m 1925 to 419,000 in 1930; 
in 1939 it reached 800,000 and the Governor-General of Korea stated 
publicly it might soon reach one million. About 90% of the Koreans 
in Japan were formerly either tenant peasants or unskilled casual laborers 
and most of them enjoy a higher standard of living in Japan than they 
would in their homeland. The total number of foreign residents in 
Japan amounted to 38,475 in 1935, of whom a great majority (26,200) 
were Chinese, followed by Americans from the United States (2,084) 
and Englishmen (2,075). 

11 Japan Year Book and Japan-Mancboukuo Year Book 


f 4. CHINA 

Data on the population of China arc insufficient for treatment com¬ 
parable to that given other countries In the general tables in the first 
part of this chapter. 
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Shtf of tfo Population; Since the publication o£ the Economic Handbook 
of tbf Pacific Arm no papulation census has been taken in China, but some 
new estimates have been made which, however, do not do away with 
the existing controversy about the size of the population. Tables 23 
and 24 H$t various estimates of China's population. 


TABLE 23. CHINA; ESTIMATES OF POPULATION 1 


Estimate Made By 

Imperial Government, 1910 . 

Maritime Customs, 1931 
Imperial Government, 1900 

Warren H. Chen ... ... . 

Ministry of the Interior, Provincial Governments, 
Geographical Society of Wuchang ... 
Directorate of Statistics, Nanking, 1931 
Chang-hcng Chen 
M. T. Z. Tyau 
D. K. Lieu 

Ministry of the Interior, 1931 .. 

Post Office, 1926 


and 


330,000,000 
438,933,000 
440,000,000 
445,000,000 

452,791,000 
452,791,000 
457,000,000 
463,000,000 
470-480,000,000 
474,480,000 
485,509,000 


TABLE 24. CHINA: ESTIMATES OF POPULATION 
BY WESTERN WRITERS 2 


Date of 

Estimate 

Writer 

Population 

(In mtUtons) 

1901 

Supan 

320 

1904 

Rockhill 

275 

1912 

China Continuation Committee 

330 

1922 

350-400 

1925 

Roscbv 

400 

1928 

Will cox 

295 

1930 

] 

342 

1934 

Latourcttc 

400 

1935 

Fitzgerald ^ 

350 

1936 

Cat r-baunders y/ 

450 

1937 

Willcox 

350 

1937 

Notestcin, first estimate 

400 

1937 

,, second estimate 

600 


In 1931 the Ministry of the Interior estimated the total population 
at 474,480,000; in 1934—the latest estimate published—it reported 
463,752,000. It is impossible to say what caused this decrease in the 
estimate. The last figure includes the population of Heilungkiang, 
Kirin, Lianin and Jehol; after excluding these the population would be 
432,238,000. Finally, if Smkiang, Tibet, Tsinghai and Sikang are 
omitted, the remaining 21 provinces have a population of 421,994,000 
with an average density of population of 93 persons per square kilo¬ 
meter. Taking only the 17 inner provinces (omitting Kansu, Ningsia, 
Suiyuan and Chahar), the population density is about 125 per square 
kilometer. s 

1 Economic Handbook of tbe Paafic Arta, New York, 1934, p. 22. 

* WiUco*, W. E, “The Population of China and its Modern Increase,” Rtvnt dt Vlnititot Initmattanal it Statist 
tiqw, 5« Aruitfc, 1937, p 12, with the exception of the estimates bv Notcatem, quoted from Buck, J, L., Ijtttd 
Vmh&t** in China, Chicago, 1937, p. 363. 
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In 1934the Ministry of Communications estimated a total o£435,870,000, 
Without Manchuria the total would be 411,828,000 or 20 million below 
the 432 million estimate of the Ministry of* the Interior. 8 

F. A, Notestein and Chi-ming Chiao came to the conclusion that one 
approach, based on 101 surveys including 202,617 persons, led to an 
estimate of 300 million and another approach, using density data, led 
to an estimate of 489 million for the farm population of all the eight 
areas studied. The total population of the eight areas included in the 
survey, excluding the three northeastern and parts of some western 
provinces, would amount to about 400 million, if the first estimate were 
accepted. If the second estimate were used the total population would 
be over 600 million. The authors add: “It is the present opinion of 
the writers that the latter figure is too high and the former is quite 
possibly too low.” 4 

Age Distribution: Chinese age distribution as recorded in the 101 
surveys made under the direction of Professor J. L. Buck is shown in 
Table 25. 


TABLE 25. CHINA: AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF VARIOUS OTHER COUNTRIES* 

(In percentages) 


Ace 

China (1929-1931) 


England 

1 United Statius 

Total 

Sample 

North 

South 

; 

1931 

A Walks 
1927 j 

1 otal 
1930 

1 Rural 

i 1930 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

999 

Under 10 

25.0 

24.1 

25.7 

28.5 

16.9 

19.6 

22.7 

1049 

19.3 

19.1 

19.4 

20.7 

177 

19.2 

21.5 

20-29 

17.0 

16.7 

17.3 

18.1 

16.7 

16.9 

154 

30-39 

13.8 

13.4 

14.2 

13.9 

14.3 

! 14.9 

12.6 

40-49 

50 and 

11.4 

12.3 

10.6 

9.3 

13.2 

- 12.3 

10.9 

over 

13.5 

14.4 

12.8 

9.5 

a 

17.1 

17.1 


This table shows that the population of China is young in comparison 
with Western nations. There is a difference between North and South 
China, the population of the latter being definitely younger, reflecting 
the higher birth and death rates in the South. Extensive migration, 
probably to Manchuria, is possibly the explanation for the irregularity 
in the population curve of North China. 

Growth of the 'Population: There is no registration of births and 
deaths in China, so that information regarding vital statistics and po¬ 
pulation growth can be estimates only. F. A. Notestein and Chi-ming 
Chiao report a crude birth rate of 38.3 per 1,000 population for the 
whole area under investigation, the rate being 37.4 for North China 
and 39.0 for South China. But the authors themselves state that “this 
is probably a conservative statement of the actual rate which may well 
have been over 40.” 6 The high birth rate is probably not due so much 

* Cbmtgkuo Cbmgtbt Ntencbtan 

* Buck, ]. L., Land Utilisation tn China, p 363. 
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to high fertility as to the high percentage of married women among the 
women of child-bearing age, 85% as compared with 67% in Japan. 7 
Apparently the fertility of Chinese women is lower than that of Japanese 
women, but “the universality of marriage in China more than counter¬ 
acts the effect of the lower fertility of married women, yielding a higher 
crude birth rate in China than in Japan.” 8 

The death rate is 27.1, again being higher in the South than in the 
North (30.0 as against 24.1). This rate is very high as compared with 
the United States, where it was 11.3 in 1930; England and Wales, 12.3 
in 1931; and Japan, 18.2 in 1930. However, “the records of deaths, 
as well as those of births, undoubtedly were incomplete. The actual 
death rate for the entire sample may well have been over 30 per 1,000 
inhabitants, instead of 27.1 as the records indicate/' 0 Birth and death 
rates show that the rate of natural increase is not less than 1 % per year 
and it may be considerably greater. It should be kept in mind, how¬ 
ever, that the years surveyed in the investigated localities, 1929-31, 
were relatively good years, being without wars or famines. 


TABLE 26. CHINA : CRUDE BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 10 


Ilf M 

CmN\ 

Nukih China 

Sooth China 

Birth 

38.3 

37.4 

39.0 

Death 

27.1 

24.1 | 

30.0 

Increase 

11.2 

13.3 

9.0 


Rural and Urban Population: According to official figures published 
in 1932, 75% of all households were rural. The sample data of the 
Land Utilisation studies “give a distribution of 79 per cent in farm vil¬ 
lages and hamlets, 11 per cent in market towns where part of the po¬ 
pulation is engaged in agriculture, and 10 per cent in cities.” 11 

Migration: In the past, two great streams of migrants have gone 
out from China proper: one from the overpopulated northern pro¬ 
vinces, especially Shantung and Hopei, to Manchuria; the other from 
the southern provinces, Kwangtung and Fukien, overseas, above all to 
Nan Yang. 12 The first of these has been treated in the paragraphs on 
Manchuria. 

The homes of almost all overseas Chinese were in the provinces of 
Fukien and Kwangtung. “While at least one-half and possibly a ma¬ 
jority of the Chinese emigrants in southeastern Asia are from Fukien, 
those in North, Central and South America are almost exclusively from 
Kwangtung.” 13 Only estimates are available as to the number of Chi¬ 
nese living in Southeastern Asia, the English-speaking Pacific countries 
and Latin America, and they vary between 10| and 11 \ million, depend¬ 
ing upon the estimate of the number of Chinese in Thailand. Since 
the English-speaking countries of the Pacific closed their doors to 

7 Ibid., p, 384. 

a Ibid, p. 384. 

« Ibid,, p. 387. 

10 Ibtd pp. 361, 383, 387. 

«• W, p. 363 

l* I reeman, T, W, “Recent and Cimtcmtxirarv Chinese Migration,*" Compttt Ksndus du Congris btimmttatoaf 
dt Giograpbit, Amsterdam, 1938, 'Iome U, Section Ilia, pp. 11-22. 

10 Chen } hin-seng, “The Present Prospect of Chinese Emigration/* IJmitt <?/ 1 Mud SettUment, p. 138. 
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Chinese immigration, only Nan Yang, that is the lands and countries 
south and east erf China, around the China Sea, have remained open to 
Chinese migrants. Until the beginning of the world depression the 
outward movement of Chinese was larger than the inward movement. 
Since 1930 the number of Chinese abroad, especially in Nan Yang, 
seems to have decreased. No exact proof, however, can be offered 
until the next census results become known. 14 The number of Chinese 
has especially decreased in Thailand (Siam). In 1930 there were two 
and a half million Chinese in Thailand, according to Chinese estimates, 
while the Siamese, who consider Chinese born in Thailand as of their 
own nationality, admitted to only about one-fifth of this number. In 
recent years more Chinese have left Thailand than entered. The years 
1931 to 1933 saw an enormous remigration of Chinese coolies from 
Malaya and only since 1934 has there been again a net immigration 
into Malaya. Immigration of Chinese workers into Malaya as well as 
into the Netherlands Indies is restricted. Further data will be found 
under the various countries in this chapter. 

j 'Emigrants ’ Remittances: An important factor in the Chinese economy, 
especially in the economy of the home communities of the migrants, 
are the remittances sent home annually to China. 16 Of course the 
amount of the remittances has been seriously affected by the depression 
and the return movement of Chinese workers. On the other hand, 
overseas Chinese communities have rallied to the support of Chinese 
defense against the Japanese invasion with large financial aid. One 
estimate 16 gives the total of contributions to the Chinese government’s 
defense budget from overseas Chinese from July 1937 to December 1939 
as Ch$213,508,349. For the period from February to December 1939, 
a breakdown by regions indicates that of Ch$55,842,325 remitted during 
that period (including Ch$3,'740,527 from the International Red Cross) 
the larger portion, 40J million, came from the Asia zone. The next in 
importance was the American zone with slightly under 9 million. These 
are figures for contributions to the war rather than emigrants' remit¬ 
tances to the families at home, figures for the latter category not being 
available for recent years. In his study. Foreign Investments in China , 
however, Professor Remer accepts the figuie Ch$2(X),000,000 as the 
average annual remittance to China from overseas Chinese for the years 
1914 to 1930, a figure which was doubtless very greatly reduced in the 
depression years* 
n ibtd . 

1* Ta Chen, Emigrant Comrnumtus m South China, New York, 1940 
3* Finance and Comment, Shanghai, March 20, 1940, Vol. 35, No 12 

5. THE PHILIPPINES 

Growth and Distribution of the Population: The first census of the 
Philippine population since 1918 was taken on January 1, 1939. A 
preliminary report of the Census Commission 1 gives 16,000,303 as the 
population on that date, in comparison with 10,314,OCX) in 1918. Table 
27 gives population estimates at five-year intervals since 1905. 

1 Commonwealth of the Philippines, Commission of the Census, Special Bulletin, No. 1, Manila, 1940. 
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la 1939 the entire foreign population of 161,500 was slightly over 
1% of the total population. It included 117,431 Chinese, 25,252 Japa¬ 
nese, 8,639 Americans, 4,567 Spanish, 1,045 Germans (of whom doubt¬ 
less some hundreds are Jewish refugees) and 4,566 of other nationalities. 
The majority of the Filipinos are Malays, among whom may be di&- 
tihguished two group s: t he less numerous Indonesians, mostly nan- 
Qmstian, who live in the mountainous interior; and the so-call ed lowr 
{Stllvla kys. most of w fapjilLH.e re C Msmnised..^ ><3Her 

tEaiTthe Indonesians and the Malays are the Negritos or pygmy tribes 
who are few in number and inhabit remote mountain forests. 2 


TABLE 27. THE PHILIPPINES : POPULATION ESTIMATES AT FIVE-YEAR 
INTERVALS; INCREASES AND RATES OF ANNUAL INCREASE, 

1905 TO 1937* 


Year 

Population 

Increase for 

J-rw-N EAR 

Per ion 

Rate of Annual 
Increase per 1,000 
Mean Population 
over Five-Year Period 

1905 

8,030,208 



1910 

8,876,170 

845,962 

20.0 

1915 

9,722,135 

845,965 

18.2 

1920 

10,566,889 

844,754 

16.6 

1925 

11,408,819 

841,930 

15.3 

1930 

12,250,752 

841,933 

14.2 

1935 

13,096,400 

845,648 

13.4 

1937 

13,439,000 

342,600 (2 yrs.) 

12.9 (2 yrs.) 


The Ph ilipp ine population problem is one^ of mal distribution rathe r 
thafT'droverpopulatio n. T he mass of the people are concentrated T n 
a few very densely settled areas, whllcTTarge sections of the islands hav e 
oHira scant^p^n Tatlax)! The overpopulate<T"areas include most of 
Luzon (especially the I locos coast), the i slands of Cebu and Bohol an d 
piaift's'of Panay and Negro s. Am on^TKe umJerpopukted areas the fi flost 
import ant ls^Tmdanaol on e ofTHcmos tthan 1 y populated islands of the 
whole^group. Other sparsely settled islands are Palawan, Mindoro, 
Basilan and S amar. The great problem, therefore, is to transplant a 
portion of the people 7rom the o v erpopulated regions of Luzon an d 
tlicTyTsay as TcTt hc undeveloped but potential ly n cbLixeasaf Mmd^p ao. 
In the past twenty-five~years several acts have been passed designed to 
ease the population problem by settling land-seeking peasants on home¬ 
steads. Although some settlement work has been done in Mindanao, 
the homestead policy of the government so far has been a failure. Since 
the fall of 1938, however, the authorities have made great efforts to get 
a new long-range program of development started in Mindanao. Two 
hundred thousand pesos were released as an emergency allocation 
for organization work in the Mindanao Resettlement Project. A 

8 See Kroeber, A. L., Prnpies of tbt Pkiitpbtttes, American Museum of Natural History, Handbook Series No, 8, 
New York, 1919, 

* Population figures from the Statistical Abstract 0/ tfa United States, 1939, p, 10. 
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government corporation, the National Land Settlement Admimstra* 
tion, with a capital of P20,000,000, was established. 4 On February 
23, 1939, the first group of settlers sailed from Manila to Mindanao, 
accompanied by Major-General Paulino Santos, the head of the 
N»L.S<A., and a group of government technicians. The government 
hopes that this first group is the vanguard of a stream of settlers who 
will follow in the next ten years or so. 

Immigration: Immigration into the Philippine Islands involves, in 
the main, two groups, Chinese and Japanese. In addition, a field mis¬ 
sion w T as sent to the Philippines in 1938 to study a proposed scheme 
under which Jewish refugees from Europe might settle in Mindanao. 
The complete official report of the mission has not yet been released. 
The Commonwealth, however, has stated its willingness to take some 
10,000 refugees over a period of ten years. The new immigration act, 
referred to below, makes special provisions for the entrance of refugees. 

Chinese form by far the largest group of alien residents in the Philip¬ 
pines. The Bureau of Health reported their number as 76,455 in 1935, 
and the 1939 census listed 117,431. Because of widespread evasion of 
the immigration regulations, however, many people believe that the 
figure is nearer to 150,000. In addition, ‘‘probably 750,000 of the most 
prosperous and influential Filipinos are in considerable part of Chinese 
blood”* Up to 1931 the Chinese controlled between 70 and 80% of 
the retail trade; since then the Japanese have built up their own com¬ 
mercial outlets, but the Chinese still do probably more than half of that 
kind of business. In their hands are also the commercial credit facili¬ 
ties and, most important, the milling and distribution of rice, the staple 
food of the Filipinos. 

Since the Philippines came under American rule the country has 
been protected against Chinese mass immigration through the applica¬ 
tion of the American immigration laws. At the beginning of 1939 
President Quezon instructed the National Assembly to lift the immigra¬ 
tion ban against Chinese and to place all immigrants, including Japanese, 
on a quota basis. “To protect the interests of our people and repair 
the injustice done to certain races by existing legislation/’ said President 
Quezon, “we should enact a new immigration law. Under the present 
law, passed by the Congress of the United States, Chinese, Indians and 
some other Orientals may not be admitted. Ours is an Oriental coun¬ 
try, we are an Oriental people and belong to the same racial stock as 
some of those excluded by our laws. So long as other foreigners are 
allowed to immigrate we should admit under the same terms and con¬ 
ditions those coming from other Oriental countries. To avoid, how¬ 
ever, a large Influx of immigrants from any one country we should 
establish a quota that will he the same for all countries/' 6 

The new immigration bill was passed by the Philippine Assembly in 
May 1940, and places all immigration on a fiat quota basis, the quota 

* Odell, Laurence H., “New Land Resettlement Program for Mindanao/* lar Hastem Surm, 1*09, Voi. VHI, 
pp, 69-70, 

6 Hayden, Joseph R. ( Memorandum oh American h^pertteue atth Problem i of Population in the Philippines and Puerto 
Ritw, United State* Memorandum No A, international Studies Conference, Fans, 1937, pp. 15-16. 

* New York 1 1 ms, January 25, 193*). 
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being 500 immigrants from any one country. This is a reduction from 
the first quota proposed, 1,000 persons, and has aroused considerable 
protest, especially from the Japanese, 

In spite of the fact that Japanese immigration into the Philippines 
was not directly restricted by law, the number of Chinese migrants in 
the past has surpassed that of Japanese, as may be seen in Table 29, 
The Japanese government, however, has voluntarily limited the number 
of passports issued for the Philippines. The law forbidding the im¬ 
portation of contract labor into the United States, its territories and 
insular possessions prevents the coming of Japanese contract laborers 
to the hemp plantations of Davao. The other law which has indirectly 
restricted the immigration of Japanese is the Public Land Act of the 
Philippines which (a) restricts the sale or lease of public land to cor¬ 
porations and associations at least 61% of whose capital stock belongs 
to citizens of the Commonwealth or of the United States and (b) restricts 
the size of the land holdings to a maximum of 1,024 hectares. 

Table 28 reveals the occupations of the Japanese colonists in Davao 
for the year 1934. 

TABLE 28, THE PHILIPPINES* OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE JAPANESE IN DAVAO—1934 7 


Fanners and tenants 


7,464 

Agricultural laborers 


2,600 

Commercial employees of the plantations ... 

826 

Commerce 


328 

Fisheries 


274 

Lumber industry 


244 

Construction 


224 

Factory laborers 


166 

Drivers 


126 

Barbers 


70 

Servants 


57 

Photographers 


47 

Other occupations ... 


639 

13,065 


The 1903 census reported 921 Japanese in the Islands and the census 
of 1918, 7,808; in 1935 their number was estimated at 20,641, and in 
1936 at 21,951, of whom about 14,000 were living in the province of 
Davao on the island of Mindanao. In the 1939 census 25,252 Japanese 
were enumerated. In recent years the Japanese settlements in Davao 
have attracted considerable attention. The first Japanese came to Davao 
as plantation laborers in 1904. They were brought by &. S. Ohta, a 
Japanese merchant in Manila, who was the agent for American hemp 
and coconut planters. In 1907 Ohta founded, with a group of laborers, 
the Ohta Development Company in Talomo. At the end of the World 
War -there were about 60 Japanese agricultural corporations active in 
the province of Davao. According to Japanese sources a total of 46 
Japanese companies controlled 25,086 hectares in 1934; a government 

* According to information given by the Japanese Consulate, quoted by Kolb, Albert, "Die Jap&niache 
Acker baokolonic in Davao, Philtppincn," Kaianiait. Rjtmlulian, 1938, Vot. 29, p, 216, 
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committee of Investigation reported in 1935 that Japanese owned ot 
controlled approximately 57,350 hectares, of which 28,098 hectares had 
been acquirea in a legally correct way: 8,119 by purchase and 19,970 
by lease* The other 29,252 hectares, however, were public land alie¬ 
nated originally to Filipinos and Americans who had turned it over to 
Japanese under lease, or land or labor contracts. The Philippine go¬ 
vernment has taken the position that most of these contracts are voidable 
because they violate the legal conditions under which the public land 
was turned over to the applicants. Nothing has been done, however, 
to cancel these supposedly illegal contracts, probably because they will 
expire within the next few years and the land with all the improvements 
wjUI go back to the Filipino or American lessors. 

Table 29 gives the figures of alien migration from and to the Philip¬ 
pine Islands. 


TABLE 29. THE PHILIPPINES: ALIEN IMMIGRATION 
AND EMIGRATION 8 


Period 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Net 

Immi¬ 

gration 

Total, 

including 

others 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Total, 

including 

others 

Chinese 

Japanese 

1909/10-1914 average 

3,246 

1,806 (a) 

1,032 (a) 

953 

191 (a) 

250 (a) 

2,293 

1925-1929 average 

11,862 

8,213 

2,522 

1,134 

96 

492 

10,728 

1930-1934 average 

8,264 

6,144 

1,463 

1,675 

170 

1,209 

6,589 

1935 

6,046 

4,127 

i 1,536 

2,161 

169 

1,687 

3,885 

1936 

8,445 

5,485 

2,474 

1.862 

172 

1,525 

6,583 

1937(b) 

10,620 

5,170 (c) 

4,170 

i 3,955 

1,828 

1,935 

6,665 

1938 (d) 

9,551 

6,064 

2,487 

1 2,839 

851 

1 1,675 

| 6,712 


(a) Three-year average 1909/10 and 1911/12 omitted. 

(b) Philippine Bureau of Labor, lutbor bulletin, Maj 1938 

<c) Only 2,024 were issued landing certificates 7he others were released under bond pending decision. 
(d} Obtained from Immigration Division, Department of Labor, Manila. 


Emigration: About 1910 there began a migration of Filipino labor 
to the sugar plantations of Hawaii, which were in need of labor, when 
the Japanese government began to restrict Japanese emigration. The 
Hawaiian sugar industry has become dependent upon Filipino labor to 
a considerable extent. In about 1920 the Filipinos began to come to 
continental United States; the census of 1930 reports the presence of 


TABLE 30. FILIPINOS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1930 


California 
Washington 
Illinois 
New York 
Oregon 
All others 


30,470 

3,480 

2,011 

1,982 

1,066 

6,199 


45,208 

8 Annual R eports of the Insular Collecto of Customs. 1909/10 figures and 1911/12 figures from Statistical Bulletin 
of Tfohpptm Islands , 1918, p. 8. 
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45,208 Filipinos on the mainland.® In 1931 the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs estimated a total of 49,115 Filipinos. * 

Most of the Filipinos in the continental United States were employed 
as agricultural laborers or in restaurant, hotel and domestic service; a 
small number worked m the automobile industry in Detroit. In about 
1930 organized labor began to demand the restriction of Filipino im¬ 
migration, The anti-Filipino sentiment was especially strong on the 
West Coast. There was no possibility, however, of preventing the 
immigration of Filipinos as long as they were nationals. This fact 
strengthened the favorable attitude toward an early grant of Philippine 
independence. The Independence Act was passed in 1934 w and limited 
the immigration of Filipinos to continental United States to an annual 
quota of 50 until 1946 when the Philippines will become independent. 
After 1946 immigration will probably stop altogether. The United 
States Congress also provided for the repatriation of Filipinos, 11 which 
is supposed to be entirely voluntary. At the end of June 1938 only 
1,239 Filipinos had made use of the free transportation facilities under 
the Repatriation Plan. 18 Migration to Hawaii is not affected by the 


TABLE 31 DEPARTURES AND ARRIVALS OF FILIPINO 
CITIZENS FROM THE ISLANDS 

f excess of departurer from the Islands) 

(— «excess of arrivals in the Islands) 

A (a) 


PERIOD 

| DEPARTURES J 

Arrivals j 

Net 

To US 
and 
Insular 
Posses¬ 
sions 

To 

Foreign 

C oun- 
tries 

Total 

From 
US and 
Insular 
Posses¬ 
sions 

From 

Foreign 

Coun¬ 

tries 

Total 

US and 
Posses¬ 
sions 

Other 

Coun¬ 

tries 

Total 

I92V29 Total 

68,568 

19,022 

87,590 

21,333 

18,446 ! 

39,779 

-f 47,135 

+ 576 

+ 47,811 

1930-34 Total 

23,832 1 

14,866 

38,698 

32,960 

19,135 ! 

52,095 

- 9,128 

- 4,269 

-13,397 

1935 

404 

1,967 

2 371 

3,175 

2,278 

5,453 

- 2,771 

- 311 

- 3,082 

1936 

405 j 

2,740 

3 145 

2,539 

2,909 

5,448 

- 2,134 

- 169 

- 2,303 


B (b) 


Period 

To Hawaii 

From Hawaii 

Net 

1909-14 

19,039 

159(c) j 


1925-29 Total 

37,640 I 

18,539 

+ 19,101 

1930-34 Total 

! 12,923 

1 23,752 

- 10,829 

1935 

! 63 

1,638 

- 1,575 (Ian 1 to Nov 14, 1935) 

1936 

40 

1,803 

- 1,763 (Nov 15,1935, to Dec. 31,1936) 


(a) Annua/ Reports of th Insular Collector of C ustoms 

(fo) bulletin of tbe Bureau of Labor 1929, No 27 (for 1909-1929 figures) 

Annual Report of the Gotcrrwr-General 1931, p 313, for 1930 3l figures Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor , 1937, for 1932 36 figures 
(c) 191VI4 only 


6 For detailed discussion of the situation after 1930 see linker, Bruno, Piltpmo Immigration to Continental United 
States and to Hawaii, Chicago, 1933 bet also Wentworth, Edna C, P dipt no Plantation W'orktrs in Hawaii, 
New York, 1941 

10 Philippine Independence Act, Public Law No 127, Seventy third Congress, usually referred to as the 
Tydings McDuffie Act 

11 Public Law No 202, Seventy fourth ( ongress . 

1* According to information supplied by die U S Department of Labor 
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quota and exclusion provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie Act as long 
as the laborers do not apply for passports or immigration visas but are 
brought in according to the needs of the industries of the Islands. 
There were at one time about 70,000 Filipino laborers in Hawaii, but 
their number dwindled to 53,000 13 in 1937 due to the depression. 

Migration between the Philippines and the United States and Hawaii 
is summarized in Table 31 which shows a net immigration into Hawaii 
and continental United States in 1925-29. Since then the number of 
Filipinos returning to the Islands has surpassed that of those leaving. 

li Cariaga, Roman R., “Filipinos in Hawaii,” Pan Pacific, Jan .-Mar. 1938, p. 72. 

6. FRENCH INDOCHINA 

Distribution of the Population: The population problem of Indo-China, 
like that of the Philippines or of the ’TSTeth'erlan'HsTndles, is on ej p£4aaa 1 - 
distributio n. T he total population o f Indo-China in 
a'EouT 23 millio n a ndTthe totaf area a bout 740 thousand square, kilo- 
meSrsT^SIcir“gave an"average density'TirTI^persoiis. .pci.Rquai&Jdlo- 
mete fr "This density figure is entirely misleading, however, because it 
obscures the characteristic feature of the population distribution—great 
agglomerations in the lowlands while the uplands and mountainous 
regions are very thinly settled. In 1936, for instance, the density of 
Annam was 38, of Cambodia 17, of Cochin China 71, of Laos 4 and of 
1 Tonkin 75. Of a total population of 23 million, as many as 18 million 
| are squeezed into an area of about 100,000 square kilometers—in other 
f words, 78%-of the populatio n^occupics o nly 13% of the total area. 1 
There is not only a great contrast between the density oFtKe alluvial 
lowlands and that of the uplands but also among the densities of al¬ 
luvial lowlands in different parts of Indo-China. While the reason for 
the first contrast lies above all in the nature of the country, the second 
may be attributed to human nature. The alluvial delta lands of the 
Red River have densities well above 450 persons per square kilometer, 
while the alluvial plains of Cambodia have only 70 per square kilometer. 
This contrast arises from the difference in native culture and techniques 
of land utilization. In the Red River lowlands we find Annamites, who 
are a race of conquerors, the most intelligent element of the population 
of Indo-China, excellent, hard-working farmers; in the lowlands of 
Cambodia live Cambodians and Laotians, who are not industrious and 
who are indifferent farmers. 2 

French students of demography have shown that from a social point 
of view the actual density of population is of only secondary importance. 
A consideration of the “nutrition density,” or the ratio between the 
number of inhabitants and the area of land actually under cultivation, 
is much more significant. In the case of Indo-China only rice fields 
are considered, paddy being the staple food of the population. 3 For 

1 Gourou, Pierre, "Density de la Population et Utilisation du Sol cn Indochtnc Fran^sufte,” Comptes Rendue du 
Congris International de Geographic, Amsterdam, 1938, p, 417. 

2 Labour Conditions tn Itido-Chtm, International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Senes B, No. 26, Geneva, 
1938, pp 4-5. 

* Henri, Y. M , hxonomte Agrimle de PIndocbtm, Hanoi, 1932, and Henri, Y. M., and de Visme, M., Document 
it Dfmograpbie et de Rtzuu/ture, Hanoi, 1928. 
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example^ the area under rice in Tonkin amounts to only about 13/320 
square kilometers, or 1,332,000 hectares, so that the “nutrition density” 
would be 653 per square kilometer of rice held. Table 32 gives both 
average density and average “nutrition density” figures for 1936. 

These figures give a very good idea of the problem, both agrarian 
and social, which is caused by the congestion of population in Tonkin 
and North Annam and, in particular, the sparsity of population in 
Cochin China, which is the richest part of Indo-China. An analysis of 
the “nutrition density” figures of the provinces of Tonkin shows that 
even within Tonkin there are great variations. The province of Quango 
Y£n has a “nutrition density” of 2,300; Yenbay, 1,143; Haddng, 1,126; 
Bakan, 825; Nam-dinh, 785; and Thai-binh, 785, 4 It should be kept 
in mind that these ate not densities of industrial areas but of purely 
agricultural regions where up to 95% of the people are peasants. 6 

TABLE 32. INDO-CHINA: POPULATION DENSITY AND 
NUTRITION DENSITY, 1936* 


Remon 

Tot ai Area j 

PovtlXATtOht 

DiLNSirr 

| Rtre Area 

Nutrition 

Density 

In thousand j 
sq km. | 

In thousands 

Persons 
per sq km. 

| Sq km 

Person* 
per sq. km. 

Annam 

147.6 

5,656 ! 

38 

9,410 

601 

Cambodia 

181.0 

3,046 

17 

6,940 

439 

Cochin China 

64.7 

4,616 

71 

21,110 

219 

Laos 

231,4 

1,012 

4 

3,820 

265 

Tonkin 

115.7 

8,700 

75 

13,320 

653 


Population pressure is most acute in the Tonkin delta and in the 
adjacent portion of Annam. The further south one goes along the 
coast of the China Sea the less the country is crowded; in Cochin China 
there is actually a great shortage of agricultural labor. 

One method of dealing with the Indo-Chinese population is redis¬ 
tribution, that is, a transfer of Annamites from Tonkin and Northern 
Annam to Cochin China, Cambodia and Laos. For a long rime the 
lack of communications was a great obstacle, but the Trans-Indo- 
Chinese Railroad has finally been completed. The greatest obstacle still 
remains—the intense aversion of the Annamite peasants to leaving their 
alluvial homelands and moving even into the uplands of their own 
country; much greater is their reluctance to migrate to other parts of 
the Union, to face differences in climate, people, language and customs, 
and the corollary danger of great hostility on the part of the local in¬ 
habitants. 7 

Table 33 on page 44 gives figures on the racial composition of 
Indo-China in 1921, 1931 and 1936. 

4 labour Conditions tn Indo-Cbtna, p, 217 

8 For an excellent and very detailed study on tonkin see Gourou, P , Let Passant du Delta Tmkmais , Publica¬ 
tions dc Fhcrilc 1 nmcai&e d’Fxtreme-Oncm, Parts, 1936 

• Area and population figures flora Anrtmire Statistujm dt I'lndocbim; ncc area figures from International Year* 
book of AfirjfuJtaral Stats silts 

7 Sms especially Labour Conditions in Indo-Cbtna y Part III, Chapter III. 
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Migration: The most numerous foreign element is the Chinese, the 
principal concentrations of whom in 1936 were in Cochin China and 
Cambodia. In the former 171,000 Chinese constituted 3.7% of the 
population; in the latter 106,000 Chinese constituted 3.5% of the po¬ 
pulation.® The Chinese have been especially attracted to Cochin China 
and Cambodia because of the sparse population, fertile land and a net¬ 
work of waterways that have furthered their trading activities. They 
are not found in the rice fields, although a few are agriculturists— 
owning and working most of the pepper plantations in these two states. 
Above all, the Chinese are traders and merchants ; they control especially 
the rice trade and therefore play a very important part in the economic 
life of the country. 

In 1931 there were as many as 418,C)00 Chinese in Indo-China (2% 
of the total population) but during the depression a considerable number 
were forced to leave the country, so that for several years emigration 
surpassed immigration. Since 1934 immigration has revived, but in 
spite of this the total number amounted to only 326,000 or 1. 4% of 
the population in July 1936. 


TABLE 33. INDO-CHINA: RACIAL COMPOSITION 
OF THE POPULATION* 


Racial Group j 

! 1921 

| 1931 

! 1936 

Total 

(tn thousands) 

Pet 

1,000 

Total 

(tn thousands) 

Per 

1,000 

Total 

(tn thousands) 

Per 

1,000 

Europeans 

25 

1 

42 

2 

43 

2 

Annamitcs 

13,895 

739 

15,765 

735 

16,679 

724 

Muong 

165 

9 

153 ; 

7 

211 

9 

Thai 

1,055 

56 

1,154 

53 

1,375 

60 

Maxi or Yao 

72 

4 

92 ' 

4 

Ol A 

0 

Mco 

80 

4 

90 

4 

j 


Indonesians 







(Moi, Phong, 







Stieng, Kha) 

681 

36 

847 

40 

1,017 i 

44 

Cambodians 

2,275 

121 

2,682 

125 

2,925 

127 

Sino-Cambodians 

68 

4 





Minh~Huong 







(Sino-Annamites) 

64 

3 

73 1 

3 

73 

3 

Malays and Siamese 

66 

4 

91 

4 

104 

5 

Other races native 







to Fr. I. 

63 

3 

35 

2 

57 

3 

Chinese 

293 

16 

418 

20 

326 

14 

Indians 

4 

... 

10 

1 

i 6 

0 

Total 

18,806 

1,000 

21,452 

~~lj000 ~ 

23,030 

S 1,000 


The Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area gives figures for Chinese 
migration to and from the provinces of Cochin China and Tonkin up 
to 1930. From 1931 to 1933 there was a return movement from Cochin 
China, whereas only in 1932 and 1937 did Tonkin have an excess of 
departures of Chinese. The number of arrivals in Cochin China in 1937 
surpassed that of any year since 1923. 

* Robcquatn, Charles, l ’Evolution Economtqut dt t'Jndochim I rancaue , Centre d'Erudes de Pol tuque Etratigerc, 
Travauac des Croupes cTLtudea, Pub. No XIII, Parts, 1939, p 42. 

* Amrntrt Statisttque dt /* Indcchtnc. 
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m 

Since 1923 there has been a small migration of laborers between 
onkin and Annam on the one hand and New Caledonia and the New 
cbrides on the other. In spite of their small number the laborers 

TABLE 34. INDO-CHINA; MIGRATION OF CHINESE AND 
OTHER ASIATICS 10 
Chinese 


Period 


Arrivals 



Departures 


Net arrivals (+ ) 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Total 

Departures (—) 

>25-29 
Average i 

32,791 

14,071 

14,218 

61,080 

21,814 

7,144 

7,203 

36,161 

+ 24,919 

?30-34 

Average 

23,905 

12,495 

11,360 

47,760 i 

28,881 

9,658 

10,419 

48,948 

- 1,198 

m 

19,741 

12,746 

11,401 

43,888 

12,888 j 

8,621 

6,634 

28,143 

+ 15,745 

m 

26,027 i 

14,694 

12,704 

53,425 

19,885 i 

9,952 

7,734 

37,571 

+ 15,854 


Indians and Other Asiatics 


Period 


Arrivals 



Departures 


Net arrivals (+) 

Maks 

Females 

Chddicn 

1 Total 

Males 

Females 

Children 

'I otal | 

Departures (—) 

925-29 

Average 

1930-34 

Average 

1,122 

48 

192 

1,362 

663 

66 

105 | 

834 

+ 528 

772 

20 

135 

928 

990 

139 

273 | 

1,403 

- 475 

1935 

532 

! 14 

39 

585 

572 

12 

32 

616 

; - 31 

1936 

461 

I y 

45 

515 ] 

422 I 

7 

40 | 

469 

i + 46 


TABLE 35. INDO-CHINA: CHINESE ARRIVALS IN AND DEPARTURES 
FROM COCHIN CHINA AND TONKIN 11 


Item 

mi 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Cochin China 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Net 

28,300 
34,500 
- 6,200 

20.900 

35.900 

- 15,000 | 

21,700 
30,300 
- 6,600 | 

25.200 

20.200 
5,000 J 

30,900 

18,400 

12,500 

35.700 
20,600 
15,100 j 

111 
*r> *-« en 

Tonkin 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Net 

27,600 

26,000 

1,614) 

13,100 ! 
13,200 ! 
- 100 

12,900 i 
It,‘>00 
1,000 

i 

11,300 ! 
11,300 ! 

11,300 

8,100 

3,200 

16,600 

15,900 

700 

18,000 
18,100 
- 100 


TABLE 36. INDO-CHINA: LABORERS RECRUITED IN TONKIN AND 
ANNAM FOR WORK IN FRENCH PACIFIC POSSESSIONS 12 
(Izxeluding children under i / years accompanying thetr parents) 


Period 

Departed i 

Rett used 

1925-29 Average 

2,154 

342 

1930-34 Average 

437 

2,116 

1935 

926 j 

1,307 

1936 

370 i 

237 

1937 

1,470 

75 


Ibid. 
ll JinJ, 

Wlbkt. The two main destinations of these workers arc New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. 
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have become a very important factor in the development of these co¬ 
lonies. The fall of prices for colonial products during the depression, 
however, caused a considerable repatriation of workers. 

In 1905 the plantation owners of Cochin China and Cambodia began 
to recruit coolies from Tonkin and Annam to augment the sparse and 
unreliable local supply of labor. 13 The labor demand rose especially 
with the rapid growth of the rubber industry. Table 37 shows the 
number of coolies who migrated with their families southward to the 
plantations, and the number of those returning. 


TABLE 37. INDO-CHINA: CONTRACT COGUES FROM TONKIN AND 
ANNAM, WITH THEIR FAMILIES, GOING TO AND RETURNING 
FROM COCHIN CHINA AND CAMBODIA 14 



j Going to. 

j RfTtJRNING 1 RO 

M 

| Total 

1 2.196(h): 

442(b) 

Nit 

DliRARIt RES 

OR 

\ll RIVALS (- ) 

Cochin j 
China 

: 

Cambodia 

3 oral 

J Cochin 
j ( hma 

1,893 (b/ 
392 (S')' 

(jim bod n 

1925-29 (a) 
Avcrage(c) 

8,928 
2,084 <d) 

1,900 

851 (d) 

10,828 
2.935 (dV 

303 (h) 
49(1 > 

; 8,632 

j 2,493 

1910-34 (a) 

3,256 

1,804 

5.060 

4.950 1 

1,658 

| 6,608 

1 - 1,548 

Average (c) 

459 

235 

694 

706 | 

620 

! 1,326 j 

632 

1935 (a) 

2.240 

1,410 

3,650 

1,220 j 

480 

! 1,700 

| 1,950 

(0 

410 

40 

450 

180 j 

120 

j 300 

150 

1936 (a) 

i 5,102 

3,353 

8,455 

2,100 | 

1,350 

1 3,450 

; 5,005 

(c) 

360 

190 

550 

250 ( 

100 

| 350 

200 


(a) Coohea from Tonkin (b) Three-year average, 1927 29 (c) Coolies from Annam (d) tour-}ear average, 

1926-29 

1* Labour Conditions tr Indo-Cbtna 
1* Annitatre Slatisiiqut at I'lntiorbtne 


7. THAILAND 

Distribution of Population: The population of Thailand is largely 
concentrated on alluvial plains and in river valleys, where the cultivation 
of wet rice is possible. The highest density is found in Middle Thai¬ 
land on the alluvial plains of the Menam and Mekong Rivers. Smaller 


TABLE 38. THAILAND: AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY OF 
THE MAIN NATURAL REGIONS, 1929 


Region 

Area in vq km 

PoPl'LA l ION 

| Dl NSltt WR MJ KM. 

North Thailand 

111,634 

1,706,390 

15 

Middle Thailand, Total 

96,606 

3,726,856 

39 

North 

63,076 

865,922 

' 14 

South 

33,530 

2,860,934 ! 

! 86 

East Thailand 

165,771 

3,895,275 

24 

Southeast Thailand 

30,690 

397,965 

13 

West Thailand 

36,723 

281,357 

8 

Peninsula 

76,960 

1,498,364 , 

19 ^ 

Total 

518,384 

11,506,207 y 

22^ 
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m 

aggregations occur on the southeast coast of the Malay Peninsula and 
in the upper reaches of the west branch of the Menarh around Chicago 
mai. 1 /The mountainous regions of Thailand have only a scant popula- 
r tion. v Table 38 gives the area, population and density of the main na¬ 
tural regions into which the country has been divided by Credner in 
his classic regional geography of Thailand. 2 

As of 1920-30 Credner estimated 10,180,000 people (or 88.5%) in 
agricultural villages, 720,000 in towns and markets, and 600,000 in 
Bangkok. The population has been ^Increasing at a rapid rate, and 
today has reached about 14, 000,000 . 

TABLE 39. THAILAND; GROWTH OF POPULATION* 


1911 (Census) 

8*266,000 

1919 (Census) 

9,207,000 

1925 (Estimate) 

10,485,000 

1929 (Census) 

11,506,000 

1934 (Estimate) 

13,198,000 

1935 (Estimate) 

13,588,000 

1936 (Estimare) 

13,989,000 

1937 (Census) (a) 

14,464,000 


(a; Preliminary. 

Racial Composition: people of Thailand belong to the J 

Thai, who came from the Yunnan regTon and were pressed” southward l 
byT^ TTHIhcse7~along the rjxcJL-V^eys. Credner estimates that out of 
a totaTT^FTTTirTriiTlion in 1929 as many as 9.85 million were members 
of the Thai group, which he subdivides in the manner illustrated in 
Table 40. 


TABLE 40. THAILAND: THAI GROUP* 


Thai (Siamese proper) 

about 4 5 

million 

Fast Laotians 

„ 3.2 

9t 

North Laotians 

„ 2.0 


Putai 

„ 0.07 


Lu 

„ 0.05 


Shan 

„ 0.03 


Total 

9.85 

million 


Among the foreign populations of Thailand, the most numerous are 
the Chinese, of whom 445,300 uere counted in the census of 1929. 
Credner estimates their number at 800,000. He is of the opinion that 
2 million people in Thailand (including the descendants of Chinese males 
and Siamese women) have Chinese blood. 6 Chinese authorities report 
a total of 2\ million Chinese in Thailand. The main immigration of 

* Zimmerman, Carle C , "Some Phases of Land Utilization m Siam/' Tht <* to graphic K/rw»>, Vol. X.XVXI, 1937* 
p. 383. 

® Credner, Wilhelm, Siam• Das Ijmd dtr Tat, Stuttgart, l f >35, p. °9. 

® Statistical Year ftoub of the Kingdom of Siam 

* Credner, op. at., p. 176. 

6 lbtd., p, 195. 
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Chinese has taken place in the last 50 years. Since Thailand has been 
drawn into world trade and since Bangkok has become an important 
rice-export harbor, Thailand has had a great attraction for Chinese; 
they have concentrated especially in Bangkok and in other large com¬ 
munities. As in other countries of Southeastern Asia, the Chinese are 
found in the mines and on plantations; they are the middlemen, traders 
and merchants; above ail they control the rice trade. In the last two 
years for which there are available figures, 1933-34 and 1934-35, the 
number of Chinese departing from Thailand was larger than that of 
those entering, while in previous years there was always a net immigra¬ 
tion of Chinese. 6 


TABLE 41. THAILAND: CHINESE MIGRANTS GOING THROUGH 
THE PORT OF BANGKOK 7 


Period 

Arrivals 

Departures j 

Lackss op Arrivals 
or Departures 

Average 1925/26-1929/30 

97,010 

59,492 

37,518 

1930/31-1934/35 

51,490 

41,480 

10,010 

1933/34 

15,648 

30,176 

-14,528 

1934/35 

24,282 

29,305 

- 5,023 

1935/36 

30,964 



1936/37 

37,152 


... 

1937/38 

44,143 




• Sec also Landon, K P, lbe Chint it in Thailand, New \ otk, 3941 

7 Statistical Year Book of the kingdom of Siam Unfortunately, the most recent edition of the Year Book does not 
give departures in this category aftci 1934/35 Chinese passenger traffic through Bangkok showed the toll owing 
excess of arrivals 1935/36, 7,956, 1936/37, 11,141, and 1937/38* 22,546 


8. BRITISH MALAYA 

Racial Composition and Regional Distribution of Population: Both in 
composition and in distrib ution the popular i op of British Mala ya (which 
includes the Straits Settlements, 1 the Federated Malay States 2 and the 
Unfederated Malay States 3 ) shows_remarkable features^ Of the total 
population of 4,385,346 m 1931, Malays accounted for only 1,962,021 
or 44.7%, 4 Chinese for 1,709,392 or 39.0%, and Indians for 624,009 
or 14.2%. The Malays are thus considerably out-numbered by other 
races; moreover, their share of the total population, which m 1921 had 
been 49.2%, is decreasing. Furthermore, of the 1,962,021 Malays, as 
many as 317,848, or 7.2%, are classified as “other Malaysians” by the 
census, which means that they are immigrants from Thailand or from 
the Netherlands East Indies. Table 42 gives the racial composition of 
the population in the various political units. 

While the Malays (“other Malaysians” included) represent only 25.6% 
of the population in the Straits Settlements and 34.7% in the Federated 
Malay States, they account for as many as 69.6% in the Unfcderated 
Malay States. 

1 Straits Settlements Settlement of Singapore, Penang and Malacca Labuan, Christmas Island and the Cocos 
Islands arc a part of the Settlement of Singapore The Census of Malaya for 1931 also includes the State of 
Brunei 

2 Federated Malav States Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang 

* Unfederatcd Malay States Johorc, Kedah, Kelantan, Trtngganu and Pcrhs 

♦ Both Malays of British Malaya and immigrant Malays whom the Census calla *‘othcr Malaysians.” 
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*¥kt number of Chinese in the Straits Settlements amounts to 59.6%; 
in Singapore, 74.3%; in Penang, 49.0%; and in Malacca, 34.9%. 
The Chinese are the most numerous race “in the Federated Malay States 
as a whole and in Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembikn individually” 5 
and in Johore, while in the remaining States they arc far less important, 
their share falling as low as 5% in Kelantan. The Chinese population 
of British Malaya is classified according to the language spoken. The 
census of 1931 distinguishes between Hokkien, Cantonese, Hakka, Tiu 
Chiu, Hailam, Kwongsai, Hok Chm and Hok Chhia, given in order 
according to their numerical strength. The first five groups are by far 
the most important and represent 92.7% of all Chinese in Malaya. 


TABLE 42. BRITISH MALAYA RACIAL COMPOSITION OF 
POPULATION IN 1931 8 


Racial Gitotn* 

British Malaya 

Straits 

Seiti fmrnts 

1'EDERATPD 

Malat Stats % 

Lnpederateo 
Malay States 

Number 

% ; 

[ Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Malay* 

1,644 173 

37 5 j 

250,864 

22 5 

443 618 

26 0 

949,S82 

61 0 

Other Malaysians 

117,848 

72 1 

34,452 

3 1 

150,113 

87 

133,243 

86 

Chinese j 

l/*09 392 

39 0 i 

663,518 

59 6 

711,540 

41 5 

333,540 

214 

Indians ; 

624,009 

14 2 i 

132,277 

11 9 

379,996 

222 

111,328 

72 

Europeans 

17 768 

04 : 

10 003 

0 9 

6,350 

04 

1,355 

01 

Eurasians 

16 043 

0 4 , 

11,292 

1 0 

! 4,251 

02 

i 478 ! 


Others 

56,113 

1 1 | 

11,609 

1 0 

17,228 

1 0 

27,213 

17 

Total I 

4,385,346 (a) 

100 0 j 

1,114,015 

100 0 

j 1,713,096 

100 0 

1,556,739 

100 0 


(») Includes 1,4% unlocatrd persons 


The Indian element does not outnumber the other races i n any d is~ 
tnc£ In" the Straits Settlements, Indians acco unt for 11.9 % or the 
population ; in the Federated Malay*' Stat es," 2272 % (in Selangor their 
share is as high as 29.2%, vhich surpasses the Malay 23.1% but not 
the Chinese 45.3%), and in the Unfederated Malay States. 7 .1 %. In 
the last, however, only johore and KedaK have a sizable Indian po¬ 
pulation, while Perils, Kelantan and Trengganu have a negligible num¬ 
ber. The bulk of the Indians are Madrasis, who can be grouped into 
Tamil, Telugu and Malayah according to their language. Of a total of 
624,000, as many as 582,600 Indians come from Southern India. 7 

TThe distribution of the populatio n is largely determined bv the st ruc¬ 
t ure ancT configura tion of the penmsula. British Malaya canTJcTdlvided 
into two uneven parts, as far as population is concerned. The wester n 
s ection, w ith an average width of only 40_inikl and stre tc hing alo ng 
tKe^wEoIe peninsula, contains "By Far the^ greater part of th e populat ion 
and^pfobaKly In this belt are found all im¬ 

portant mimrigfaha plantation districts and all of the urban settlements 
of Malaya, The eastern part of the penmsula, i.e , the land east of the 
main divide, is undeveloped, forest-covered country, and therefore prac¬ 
tically uninhabited. The Malay population is concentrated along rivers 

* Vlleland, C A , A Report on the 1 Q 51 Census, London, 1932, p 38 

• Vlicland, C A , op tit 
llhid.pp 82-83 
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and along the coast. The only densely settled area lies in Kelantan, 
near the Siamese border. British Malaya is an agricultural country 
with relatively little urbanization. 

Population Growth and Immigration : The growth of the population of 
British Malaya is determined not so much by birth and death rates as 
by migration. Table 43 shows the growth in the different parts of 
Malaya as of 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


TABLE 43. BRITISH MALAYA: GROWTH OF TILE POPULATION® 

(In thousands) 


Political Unit 

. .... . 

Census 

Estimate j 

Percentage Increase 
Since Previous Census 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Dec. 31, 
1938 

1921 

1931 

Straits Settlements 

714.0 

883.7 

1,114.0 

1,357.9 

23 7 

26 1 

Federated Malay States 

1,037.0 

1,324 9 

1,713 1 

2,103.7 

27 7 

29.3 

Unfederated Malay States 

921.7 

1,149.5 

1,556 7 

1,817.3 

24 7 

35.4 

Total Malaya 

2,672.7 

3,358.1 

4,385.3 (a) 

5,278.9 

25 6 

30.6 

i 


(*) 1.5 unlocated. 


For centuries the Malay Peninsula has been receiving immigrants : 
Malays from Sumatra, Chinese from Southern China and in modern 
times Javanese and Southern Indians ; so that today Malaya has a unique 
population mixture. A good many of the immigrants of the 19th and 
20th centuries, however, have been of the laboring class and have stayed 
for only a few years. Whereas the migration statistics for Indian coolies 
have been fairly accurate in the last 25 to 30 years, Chinese migration 
statistics have very little value and cannot be used for estimating the 
migrational growth of population in Malaya. 'The Chinese Protectorate 
reports that, in the years 1921 to 1930, 2,417,941 Chinese immigrants 
arrived in Singapore and that 1,172,375 Chinese deck passengers left for 
China, which would give a difference of 1,245,566; whereas actually the 
Chinese population grew by about 534,000, of which about 55,000 can 
be accounted for by the excess of births over deaths. 

One of the results of large-scale immigration is the abnormality of 
the age distribution. Less than 57% of the population of Malaya was 
bom there; the rest are immigrants, the majority of whom are of labor¬ 
ing age. It is therefore impossible to make the deductions which the 
age tables of a country with a stable population allow. Instead of a 
continuous decrease in each successive age period, the percentages for 
the age groups from 20 to 34 are higher than in a country with a normal 
population structure. 

A very high percentage of the immigrants from China and India are 
men; the proportion of females, however, has risen steadily. In 1911 
there were only 572 women to every 1,000 men in British Malaya; in 
1921 the figure had increased to 628, and in 1931 to 688. While the 

« Malayan Year Book, 1939, pp. 33, 36, 37. 
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sac ratio of the Malayan-born population is normal, that of the non* 
Malayan-born population of all races is unfavorable: 397 females pet 
1,000 males in 1931. 9 Sex ratios for the different races, however, vary 
considerably. Table 44 shows the sex ratios of Chinese for 1911, 1921 
and 1931. The sex ratio in the various parts of British Malaya no doubt 
influences the mobility of the Chinese element in each part. 


TABLE 44. BRITISH MALAYA: CHINESE SEX RATIOS 10 


Political Unit 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Straits Settlements 

358 

479 

612 

Federated Malay States 

188 

351 

492 

job ore 

116 

230 

358 

Kedah 

172 

252 

458 

Kelantan 

362 

360 

464 

Trengganu 

279 

190 

279 

Perils 

233 

333 

424 

British Malaya 

247 

384 

436 


Of the 624,000 Indians counted in 1931, 203,000 were females and 
421,000 males, which gives a sex ratio of 482, whereas the sex ratio of 
1921 was 406. 11 The Indian population is made up mainly of migrants ; 
those who have settled permanently form only a small proportion. 

The great turnover and the unfavorable sex ratios, of course, affect 
the relation between birth and death rates considerably. As Vlie- 
land points out, until the second decade of the present century the 
number of women in Malaya was relatively so small that “despite their 
fecundity and a general death rate by no means discreditable to an 
equatorial country, it was utterly impossible for the number of births 
to exceed the number of deaths.’' 12 Since then the sex ratio has im¬ 
proved, until in recent years the number of births has exceeded the 
number of deaths. 

Migration: The two leading industries of British Malaya—rubber 
plantations and tin mines—as well as public services, have always been 
dependent upon labor supplied from the outside. Rubber and other 
agricultural estates employ chiefly Indians; mines are worked by Chi¬ 
nese, and public works by Chinese and Indians. General economic con¬ 
ditions have a direct influence upon the rise and the direction of the 
flow of migrants. In prosperous years Brirish Malaya can absorb many 
thousands of Chinese and Indians whereas slump years bring about 
large-scale emigration. 

The immigration of Indian labor is well organized and supervised by 
both the Malayan and Indian governments. The Indian Emigration 
Act of 1922 regulates the elaborate machinery which has been set up 

9 Ibtd. y pp„ 50-51. 

10 Vlidand, C. A., op. tit, p. 52 

53. 

12 VUcland, C A.. “The Population of the Malay Peninsula; A Study in Human Migration/* Geographical Rtf. 

Voi. 24, 1934, p. 77, ' 
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id order to supply the plantations of Malaya with their labor force. 
Only the Presidency of Madras is open to recruitment for Malaya. 
The immigrants fall into two classes: (1) assisted immigrants, i.e., 
laborers and their dependents who come at the expense or the Indian 
Immigration Fund to be employed by estates or public services; and 
(2) non-assisted immigrants, who pay their own passage. A high per¬ 
centage of the non-assisted immigrants are of the laboring class, the 
rest being mostly traders, etc. 

Table 45 shows the migration of Indians in both directions. 


TABLE 45. BRITISH MALAYA: MIGRATION OF INDIANS 18 


Period 


Immigration 



Emigra hon 


Total 

Assisted 

Non-Asaisted 

Total 


Non-Assisted 

1909 13 
Average ■ 

93,504 

65,239 

28,265 

50,506 

| Assisted 


1925-29 

Average 

119,790 

90,570 

29,220 

73,110 



1930 

69,114 

42,771 

26,343 

151,735 

77,761 

73,974 

1931 

19,692 

111 

19,581 

101,347 

56,119 

45,228 

1932 

17,734 j 

17 

17,717 

84,501 

56,476 

28,025 

1933 

1 20,242 

20 

20,222 

32,738 

9,338 

1 23,400 

1934 

89,828 

45,469 

44,359 

28,068 

1.959 

26,109 

1935 

65,191 

20,771 

44,420 

38,392 

6,185 

32,207 

1936 

43,191 

3,754 

39,437 

40,075 

8,629 

31,446 

1937 

122,566 

| 54,849 

67,717 

44,486 

6,566 

37,920 


The numbers of laborers whose coming is financed by the Indian 
Immigration Fund reveal the ups and downs in the economic life. Re¬ 
cruiting stopped on August 1, 1930, and was not resumed until May 
1934, when improved prices forced the various enterprises to increase 
their labor force. During the depression years the Indian Immigration 
Fund was used to repatriate Indian laborers . 

Chinese immigration is not so well organized but it also is subject 
to regulation in the interests of the immigrant. In 1880 the colonial 
autho;ities created the “Chinese Protectorate” in Singapore, an office 
which since that time has handled all affairs dealing with Chinese migra¬ 
tion. In contrast to the Indians recruited for work in Malaya, the 
Chinese migrants have to pay their own passage. Beginning on August 
1, 1930, the immigration of adult male laborers was restricted, by pro¬ 
clamation under the Immigration Restriction Ordinance, to a total of 
6,016 per month. From January to September 1931, the quota was 
fixed at 5,238, and from October 1931 to July 1932 at 2,500 per month. 
Prom August 1932 to March 1933 the quota stood at 1,000 per month. 
From April 1, 1933, the restriction was imposed under the Aliens Ordi¬ 
nance, and applied not only to adult laborers but to all adult alien Chi¬ 
nese males. From April 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934, the auofa allowed 
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remained for the rest of 1937* These restrictions apply to immigrants 
who come in on ships of the six quota companies especially interested 
in the migration of Chinese. Other shipping companies are allowed to 
bring in a total of 25 immigrants a month each. The restrictions do 
not apply to women and children, so that the number of women per 
thousand men immigrants has risen constantly and in 1937 was as high 
as 948, which is a record high for Chinese women coming to Malaya. 

Table 46 shows the variations in the flow of deck passengers between 
China and Malaya. While the years 1931-33 saw a large-scale exodus 
of Chinese laborers, the direction of the stream changed again in 1934 
and since then the number of Chinese immigrants has increased steadily. 


TABLE 46. BRITISH MALAYA: MIGRATION OF CHINESE 
DECK PASSENGERS 14 


Year 

Incoming. Deck Passengers j 

Rbti rning Deck. Passengers 

1930 

i 

242,149 

167,903 

1931 

79,085 

212,900 

1932 

33,534 

161,809 

1933 

27,778 

86,555 

1934 

98,864 

f 68,129 

1935 

141,892 

69,025 

1936 

143,331 

80,578 

1937 

239,106 

66,502 


The net movements of both Chinese and Southern Indian laborers 
are summarized in Tabic 47. (The figures, however, differ in some 
instances from Table 46.) 


TABLE 47. BRITISH MALAYA: NET ARRIVALS AND 
NET DEPARTURES (-) OF LABORERS 15 
(In thousands) 


Race 

1929 

1930 

1931 | 

1932 

1933 j 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Chine Mr 

99.8 

19.1 

~ 133 8 j 

-128.3 

- 58 1 j 

41.1 

76.8 

69 2 

176.8 

50.5 

Southern Indians 

, 37.8 

i -78.4 

l ~ 81.2 | 

- 66.3 ] 

- 12.3 j 

61.8 

27 2 

3.4 1 

78.2 

-31.2 


14 Based on Annual Report* ok the Soctal and Economic Progress of tin People of the Straits Settlements, Amnia j 
Colonial Report*, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 

W Malayan Year Book, 


9. NETHERLANDS INDIES 

Distribution and Composition of Population: Historically and adminis¬ 
tratively the Netherlands Indies are divided into Java, including Madura, 
on one hand, and all other islands (referred to as the Outer Territories 
or Outer Provinces) on the other. The reason for this division lies 
in the fact that from the beginning of the colonial history Java and 
Madura have been more densely settled and more developed than the 
Outer Provinces so that they have been the focal point of Dutch colonial 
interest. 
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In 1930 the total population of the Netherlands Indies amounted to 
60,721,000, distributed as shown in Table 48. 


I TABLE 48. NETHERLANDS INDIES : AREA AND POPULATION, 1930* 


Administrative 

Division 

j 

Area 

Total 

Population 

1 

Native 

Population j 

Density of 
Population 

PER SQ. KM. 

Sq. km. 

% | 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Total 

Native 

Java and Madura 

Outer Provinces 

132,174.1 

1,772,171.6 

6.9 

93.1 

41,718,000 

19,009,000 

68 7 
31.3 

40,891,000 

18,247,000 

69.1 

30.9 

315 6 
10.7 

309.0 

10 3 

Netherlands Indies 

1,904,345 7 

100.0 

60,727,000 

i 

100 0 

; 59,138,000 ! 

100.0 

| 31 9 

31.1 


Table 48 shows the outstanding characteristic of the Netherlands 
Indies as far as population distribution is concerned: java and Madura, 
which contain 6.9% of the total area, have 68.7% of the total population, 
while the Outer Provinces, with 93.1% of the total area, have only 
31.3% of the population. If only the natives are considered, the 
average density of Java and Madura is 309 persons per square kilometer, 
while the Outer Provinces have a density of 10.3 and the average density 
of the country as a whole is 31.1 per square kilometer. 


TABLE 49. NETHERLANDS INDIES: GROWTH OF NATIVE 
POPULATION DENSITY PER SQUARE KILOMETER* 


Administrative Division 

1900 

i 1905 

1920 

1930 

Java and Madura 

215 

227 

260 

309 

Outer Provinces 


4.1 

7.9 

10.3 

Netherlands Indies 


19.7 

25.4 

31.1 


Not only is there an enormous discrepancy between the densities of 
Java and the Outer Provinces; even within Java there are considerable, 
striking density differences, as can be seen from Table 50. 

TABLE 50. NETHERLANDS INDIES: NATIVE POPULATION DENSITY 
OF JAVA AND MADURA 3 

(Per square falometer) 


Political Division 

1900 

1905 

1920 

1 

1930 

West Java 

143 

154 

191 

235 

Middle Java 

313 

319 

347 

389 

Jokjakarta 

342 

353 

401 

486 

Surakarta 

240 

253 

336 

420 

East Java 

215 

231 

258 

309 

Total 

215 

227 

260 

309 


1 Jndiscb Vtrj/ap, 1939, pp. 15, 16, 28 According to the latent official estimate, the population of Java m 
1940 was 48 millions, and of the Outer Provincei 22 millions. 

2 bidtscb Vtrshg, 1932, pp. 15, 16. 

* Ibid* 
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West Java is not as densely settled as Middle and Bast lava and the 
native states, Jokjakarta and Surakarta. The most densely populated 
rural districts in Java are situated in the regencies of the northern 
coastal plains of Middle Java (Cheribon, Tegal and Pekalongan) "and in 
the native states, Jokjakarta and Surakarta. 

TABLE 51. NETHERLANDS INDIES: POPULATION DENSITY 
IN CERTAIN DISTRICTS OF JAVA, 1930* 

(Persons per square kilometer) 


District 

Adiwerno (Tegal regency) 1,638 

Plumbon (Chenbon regency) 1,075 

Wtradesa (Pekalongan regency) 979 

Pandak (Bantu! regency) 897 

Delanggu (Klaten regency) 894 


These high densities in rural districts are possible—to mention only 
some of the factors—because of the relatively small percentage of un¬ 
cultivated ground, the high percentage of cultivated land occupied by 
sawabs (i.e., irrigated rice fields) and the presence of Western agri¬ 
cultural enterprises offering employment to farmers and landless agri¬ 
cultural workers, i.e., the sugar industry. 

The composition of the population of the Netherlands Indies is of 
great interest. For census purposes the population is divided into 
Natives, Europeans, Chinese and other non-indigenous Asiatics. 


TABLE 52 NETHERLANDS INDIES RACIAL COMPOSITION OF 
THE POPULATION, 1930 5 


AlJVtlMSTHATIVB 

Division j 

NATivrs 

| l VKOVl ANS (a) 

C HINES! 

Othfr Non j 
[ Indigenous j 
i Asiatics 

Total 

Sumatra 

** 743,227 . 

\ 40 891 093 * 

28 496 

1 448,532 

! 32,368 

8,254,843 

lava and Madura 

Borneo 

192,371 

582 431 y 

i 32 269 s/ 

41,718,364 

\ 2 or 072 

3 639 

134,287 

11,663 

2,168,661 

tjclebcs 

4,173 603 

7 683 

i 41,402 

9,218 

4,231,906 

Balt and Lombok 

1788 843 1 

549 

10 949 

2 342 

1,802,683 

Timor 

1,646 101 

9/9 

6,86' r 1 

I 3,429 

1,657,376 

Moluccas and New Guinea 

876,128 

1 4 300 

8,726 j 

4,046 

893,400 

Netherlands Indies (,t) 

' 39,138 067 (h) 

| 97 4% 

J 240 417 

j 0 4% 

1 233 214 

2 0% 

I 115,533 

1 0 2% 

60,727,233 (b) 
100 % 


(a) AH Occidentals in rbc broadest interpretation of the woi# are included But other non-indigenous persons 
who stand before the law in the Netherlands Indies on a parttv a ith 1 uropcam were <lso included in this group— 
round) Japanese, Fmptwns, Armenians I urk*, etc the natiui an i n in indigenous Orientals who have been 
granted equivalent standing to rhe 1 uropcam utre also enumerated as “I uropcans” 

(b) 1 igurcs include persons it , names, in regions v.hcrc only i rough estimate v.as made The column* 
“Natives” and “ Total” do not add up 


The 240,000 Europeans leprescnt less than 0.5% of the total po¬ 
pulation of the Netherlands Indies; their economic and political im¬ 
portance, howe\cr, far exceeds their numerical ratio. They represent 
the “upper class’* m the society of the Netherlands Indies. In Nether- 

* Kuperus, G , “The Relation between Density of Population and Utilization of Soil m lava,” Comptts RmHui 
mCQngrh International de (,eo graphs, Amsterdam, laden, 1938, \ ol II, Section 111c, p 4o0. 

8 Volks telling 1910 , Dcd Mil, Cheraicht voor Ntdcrlandsch-lndle, Batavia, 1936 
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lands India the term “European” is only a legal one and disregards race. 
Included in Table 52 are ail the so-called Indoeuropeans, i.e., offspring 
of mixed marriages, whose number is very difficult to estimate because 
the census does not deal with them separately. In 1854 they out¬ 
numbered the pure whites, and a total estimate of 100,000 is probably 
not far wrong. 

The Europeans have increased faster m the present century than the 
native population because of the great economic uplift since the turn of 
the century, especially in the sugar industry of Java and the rubber 
industry of Sumatra. 6 

About 80% of the Europeans live in Java and of the remaining 20% 
more than half live in Sumatra. In Java 70% of the Europeans are 
concentrated in cities, while an additional 9.8% are found in small coun¬ 
try towns. 


TABLE 53. NETHERLANDS INDIES: INCREASE OF THE 
EUROPEAN POPULATION 7 


Administrative Division 

1905 (a) 

1920 (b) 

1930 

Java 

Outer Provinces 

72,919 

21,178 

133,743 

34,371 

192,571 

47,846 

Netherlands Indies 

Average Annual Increase 

94,518 (c) 

V_ 

168,114 

240,417 

_ j 

3.91% 3.64% 


(a) Including soldiers 

<jb) Excluding ship personnel 

(c) Including a small numbei of soldiers ui transit 


The Chinese are more widely dispersed over the Netherlands Indies 
than the Europeans but they too concentrate a good deal in urban 
settlements. More than half of the 1,233,000 Chinese live in the Outer 
Provinces (especially in Sumatra and the tin islands, Banka and Billiton) 
and in Borneo, where we find them above all as independent farmers 
in West Borneo. 8 Chinese labor has been very important in the de¬ 
velopment of the plantation industry of the Outer Provinces, especially 
in the Province of the East Coast of Sumatra. Since about 1906, how¬ 
ever, they have been overtaken numerically by Javanese labor, and since 
about 1913 their number has decreased steadily so that by 1936 only 
12,000 Chinese coolies were working on the plantations on the East 
Coast of Sumatra. 8 “More than is the case with any of the other racial 
groups the Chinese are found in every economic stratum. Large capi¬ 
talists, bankers, agricultural concessionaires, as well as the humblest day 
laborers, are counted among them, but their most important r61e in the 
economic life of the country is that of middlemen and small tradesmen.” 10 

• Echmann, Herbert, “Die kolonuJe Obcrschicht cler Bcvolkcrung ^on Niodtriindisch-indicn {rrut bcaondcref 
Bcrucksichugung der Dcutschcn),” kolontale Rundschau , Vol 29, 1938, p 100 

7 Inducb \ 'erskg, 1937, p 33 

8 C*tor, W } , l he fuonomt Position of the Chinese in the Netberiands Indies, issued under the auspices of the 
Secretariat of the I P R , Oxford, 1936 

® PeUer, Arbetteru anderungen m Stidos fasten, np 105 106 

Vaudcnbosch, Amry, The Dutch Last Inaits , Grand Rapids, 1933, p, 32 
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A good many of the Chinese who were bom M the Netherlands 
Indies ate of mixed parentage but again, as in the case of the Indo- 
europeans, there are no figures on the number of so-called Indochinese. 

Chinese immigration into the Netherlands Indies has decreased con¬ 
siderably from the pre-depression rate, as Table 55 shows, and we have 
to wait for the outcome of the next census to see what the depression 
has done to the growth of the Chinese population. 

Among the “other non-indigenous Orientals/’ the presence of Arabs 
and British Indians should be especially mentioned. 


TABLE 54. NETHERLANDS INDIES: INCREASE OF THE CHINESE 

POPULATION 11 


Administrative Division 

1905 

1920 (a) 

1930 

Java and Madura 

Outer Provinces: 

295,193 

383,614 

582,431 

Sumat ra 

195,191 

304,082 

448,552 

Borneo 

55,522 

82,990 

134,287 

Celebes 1 

11,862 

23,256 

41,402 

Moluccas 

2,314 

4,163 

8,726 

Timor 

1,560 

3,721 

6,867 

Bali and Lombok 

1,807 

7,213 

10,949 

Total, Outer Provinces 

268,256 

425,425 

650,783 

* - '" ■' ■ - — i 

Netherlands Indies 

563,449 i 

809,039 

1,233,214 

Average Annual 

L . 

. ^ 

J V. 

,-' 

Increase 

2.44% 4.31% 


(a) Excluding #hjp personnel. 


TABLE 55. NETHERLANDS INDIES: IMMIGRATION OF CHINESE 1 * 


1925-29 Annual Average 

35,119 

1930-34 Annual Average 

12,660 

1935 

8,054 

1936 

8,046 

1937 

13,333 

1938 

11,767 


Growth of the Population of Jana: The phenomenal growth of the 
population of Java during the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cen¬ 
tury has created a major problem for the Dutch colonial administration. 
During the 18th century the population of Java seems to have remained 
practically stationary, kept down by bloody wars, general unrest and 
epidemics. In 1802 Engelhardt estimated the inhabitants of Java and 
Madura at 3,500,000. According to the census taken by Raffles in 1816, 
the population amounted to almost 5 million. In 1845 Bleeker esti¬ 
mated the number of Java’s inhabitants at 9.4 million. 

11 tndhih Vtrskg. 1937, p. 42. 

** Ind'wb Versing. 
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Table 56 gives the increase of the native population of Java and 
Madura according to figures published by the Census Bureau in Batavia* 

In the year 1930 the native population of Java and Madura numbered 
almost 41,000,000 persons and was therefore about ten times as numer¬ 
ous as at the beginning of the 19th century. Throughout the 19th 
century the population increased rapidly, and only toward its end and 
especially in the first two decades of the present century did the rate 
of growth slow down. The small rate of increase in the period 1905- 
1920 was partly a result of plague, which was first recognized in the 
Netherlands Indies in 1911, and, to a greater extent, a result of the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 and 1919, which took the lives of over one 
million persons. 

The rapid expansion of the population of Java and Madura is a result 
of the Dutch administration, which put an end to wars, applied modern 
Western hygienic measures (such as vaccination against smallpox) and 
developed the economic potentialities so that the island became an 
important source of agricultural products such as sugar, copra, cinchona, 
coffee, tea, etc. Not only did the Dutch build up a plantation industry 
but, through coercion (which in the second half of the 19th century was 
modified to assistance and guidance), they induced the natives greatly 
to extend their agricultural industry and enter into world economy. 


TABLE 56. NETHERLANDS INDIES: INCREASE OF THE NATIVE 
POPULATION OF JAVA AND MADURA 1 * 


Year 

Popui stion 

i 

[ Average Annual Jnorfasi in 

! THE INTERMEDIATE PFfttODf IN % 

1815 

4,499,250 


1845 

9,374,477 

2.48 

1860 

12,514,262 

1.94 

1870 

16,233,100 

2.64 

1880 

19,540,813 

1.87 

1885 

21,190,626 

1.83 

1890 

23,609,312 

2 19 

1895 

25,370,545 

1.45 

1900 

28,396,121 

2.27 

1905 

29,978,558 

L10 

1920 

34,428,711 1 

0.93 

1930 

40,891,093 

1.79 


Java’s Population Problem and Its Solution: The great mass of the 
increasing population remained dependent upon agriculture and native 
crafts for its subsistence. In an agrarian economy of the type found in 
Java, any increase of inhabitants leads to an extension of the soil under 
cultivation. Now, however, the density has reached such a point that 
Java is faced by a problem of overpopulation which can no longer be 
solved by the clearing of forest land because the remaining forests must 
be protected in order to preserve the water supply of the island. In 

18 "Colomwtion 4nd Population of Java,” The Far has tern Rer/eu, Dec., 1938, p 462. The figures given by 
J. van Gcldcren m his paper, ”'l he Numerical Involution of Population with Particular Reference to the Population 
of java/' Proceedings of the International Congress for Studies on Population, Rome, 1931, Vol. I, pp. 275-87, vary 
slightly from the above figures. 
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spite of this exhaustion of the possibilities for agricultural expansion, 
the population continues to increase. The Dutch colonial administra¬ 
tion has therefore been forced to find new sources of production in 
order to prevent a further lowering of the already precarious standard 
of living of the native population. The economic depression forced the 
administration to employ measures that might alleviate this condition. 
Relief was sought in the following ways: first, by applying a combina¬ 
tion of economic measures aimed at the betterment of the natives 9 means 
of subsistence, including: (a) industrialization by establishing non- 
agricultural undertakings, based on Western methods, primarily intended 
to manufacture products previously imported, thus providing employ¬ 
ment to the European unemployed and to native skilled labor—of im¬ 
portance to the rural population to the extent that the newly established 
industries obtain their raw materials from native sources of agriculture 
or manufacture; (b) industrialization by stimulating native industries 
through the introduction of improved working methods and the finding 
of new markets; (c) the increase of the productivity of native agricul¬ 
ture ; and (d) (indirectly) an information service for domestic and foreign 
trade possibilities ; and second, by emigration to agricultural colonies. 14 

This chapter is concerned only with the second method, emigration 
and colonization. In recent decades there have been two types of 
Javanese migration to the Outer Provinces : (1) migration of agricultural 
laborers to the plantations of the Outer Provinces, especially to the 
East Coast Province of Sumatra, where 462,400 persons, or 31.4% of 
the population, have immigrated from Java and Madura; and (2) migra¬ 
tion of agricultural colonists to South Sumatra, mainly to the Lampong 
Districts. In recent years many thousand Javanese laborers have been 
sent back from the Outer Provinces and it is certain that the plantations 
offer only a very small outlet for Javanese. 


TABLE 57. NETHERLANDS INDIES : JAVANESE COOLIES PRESENT ON 
JANUARY FIRST ON ESTATES IN THE OUTER PROVINCES 18 


Period 

! Men j 

| VVOMTN j 

Total 

Number 

% of Total 

Number 

% of Total 

Number 

1925-29 Average 

245,576 

72.5 

93,360 

27.5 

338,936 

1930-34 Average 

232,025 

73.7 

82,790 

26.3 

314,815 

1935 

152,121 

74.6 

51,842 

25.4 

203,963 

1936 

152,181 

66.5 

76,511 

33.5 

228,692 

1937 

164,450 

66.3 

83,576 

33.7 i 

248,026 

1938 

198,530 

66.2 

101,589 

33.8 

300,119 


Potentially more important is agricultural colonization. The first 
colonization experiment was made in 1905, and by 1928 about 3.5 
million guilders had been spent for the resettlement of 25,000 Javanese, 
°r 144 guilders per person. In 1932 the government found that the 
already existing agricultural colonies could offer considerable assistance 

14 "Colonisation and Population of Java,” 1 h« Far Eastern Rent*, Dec. 1938, p. 463. 

16 Indueb t ¥ $rsUg, Include* both free and contract coolie#. 
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in resettlement by employing newcomers during the rice harvest and 
paying them with a part of the crop. This supplies the new settler 
with food until he gets the first yield from his own land. In the course 
of 1937 fully 4,400 families were transferred to the Lampong Districts, 
The old system of government support of the individual settler would 
have involved an expenditure of 1,250,000 guilders, while actually less 
than 200,000 guilders were required for the transfer of these families. 16 
The total number of colonists leaving for the Outer Provinces even in 
recent years has been small compared with the total natural increase of a 
population of 40 million. The number of migrants amounted to 15,809 
in 1935, 16,627 in 1936, 19,307 in 1937, and 33,399 in 1938. It is to be 
expected that migration will increase in the coming years because the 
government has decided to encourage agricultural colonization more 
actively than in the past. The Central Colonization Commission hopes 
that the number of native emigrants can be increased to 100,000 per year. 


TABLE 58. NETHERLANDS INDIES. JAVANESE AGRICULTURAL 
SETTLERS IN THE OUTER PROVINCES 17 


Item 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Total, January 1 

58,934 

69,183 

80,325 j 

94,178 

New arrivals 

15,809 

16,627 

19,307 

33,399 

Bom 

1,885 (a) 

2,373 

3,301 

3,722 

Departures 

5,485 

5,304 

5,951 

3,467 

Deceased 

2,069 

2,554 

2,851 

3,178 

Total, December 31 

69,074 

80,325 

94,131 (a) 

124,654 (a) 

Area cultivated (hectares) 

20,934 

18,004 

21,556 

28,171 


(a) Corrected bv editor. 

“Javanese Colonization in the Outer Provinces,” 7 be Nttbcrlards Indtt r, Vol VI, No 9, p 14 Sec also 
Maasscn, ( C J , Dt jmaansebe 1 jsndbouwkolonisatu in dt Huitensteuesttn, Batavia, 1917 

17 Indistb I trj/ag, 1939, pp 52 53 According to information supplied by tne Centraai Kantoor \<xvr dc 
Statisttck, more than two-third* of the settlers live in the I ampong Districts, and the. others In Ben kukri, Pakm- 
bang and the Last Coast of Sumatra 

10. AUSTRALIA 

Population Growth: Australian population grow th has bee n great ly 
aided by immigration, But smee about TffSP' the" na~tu£ari^ 0 .crca.^has 
Bcen largerTKan th&JgalxL. from-J nimigi^tion. 1 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to predict the share immigration will 
have in the future growth of population, but taking into account the 
long-term trend of decline in importance, we may expect that Australia 
will have to rely more and more on natural increase. 

Natural increase depends upon birth and death rates and the age 
composition of the population. After the war the birth rate declined 
steadily until 1935; in the years 1936, 1937 and 1938 it increased. The 
death rate has decreased too, but in spite of this the rate of natural in¬ 
crease in 1935 was less than half of what it was in 1922. Table 60 
shows the development of these rates year by year. 

1 For a recent discussion of Australia’s population and migration question*, *ce Harri$, H. L, Australia's 
National Interests and National Polity, Australian Institute of International Affairs, Melbourne, 1938. 
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Australia's population has become considerably older (see Table 4). 
This results partly from improvements in health conditions, which have 
increased the average expectation of life, but chiefly from the slowing 
up of population growth, so that an eventual increase in the mortality 
rate must be expected. 

TABLE 59. AUSTRALIA: IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION GROWTH 4 


PERIOD 

i 

| Increase of 

Poptjea riON 

Net 

Immigration 

[ Percentage of Growth 
from Immigration 

1852-1861 

730,000 

554,000 

76 J 

1862*1871 

533,000 

185,000 

35 

1872-1881 

606,000 

209,000 

34 

1882-1891 

934,000 

361,000 

39 

1892-1901 

584,000 

1,000 

0.2 

1902*1911 

749,000 

112,000 

15 

19124921 

935,000 

149,000 

16 y 

1922-1931 

1,017,000 

261,000 

26 y 

1932-1936 

234,000 

- 1,000 



TABLE 60. AUSTRALIA: CRUDE RATES OF BIRTH, DEATH 
AND NATURAL INCREASE 8 


Period 

Births 
per 1,000 

Deaths 
plr 1,000 

R\te of Increase 
per 1,000 

191143 

28.1 

10.8 

17.3 

1922 

24.7 

02 

15.5 

1923 

23 8 

9.9 

13.9 

1924 

23.2 

9.5 

13.7 

1925 

22 9 

9.2 

13.7 

1926 

22 0 

9.4 

12.6 

1927 

21.7 

9.5 

12.2 

1928 

21.3 

9 5 

11.8 

1929 

20.3 

9.6 

10.7 

1930 

19.9 

8.6 

11.3 

1931 

18.2 

8.7 

9.5 

1932 

16.9 

8.7 

8.2 

1933 

16.8 

8.9 

7.9 

1934 

16.4 

9.3 

7.1 

1935 

16.5 

9.5 1 

7.0 

1936 

17.1 

9.4 I 

7.7 

1937 

17.4 

9.4 

8.0 

1938 

17.5 

9 6 

7.9 


Wolstenholme has studied the question of the future growth of the 
Australian population. Assuming that no further migration takes place 
and that natality and mortality rates stay at the 1932-34 level (see Table 
61, estimate No. 1), he found that a maximum population of 7,875,000 
would be reached by 1977; after that year the population would decline 
in number. Assuming the possibility of resumption of large-scale 

8 Burton, H., and Downing, R. I., “Australian Population Problems/’ Conrris International di la Population, 
Paris, m?, Vo| III, p , Vh 

* Figure* for 1911 to 1935 from ibid., p. 21, for 1936, 1937 and 1938 % Qffiaal Year Book of the Cmmmwmltb of 
Australia, 1939. 
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immigration^ commencing in 1933, of the same volume (40,000) and 
age distribution as that which marked the peak pre-depression years 
(see Table 61, estimate No. 2), he estimated a maximum population of 
8,940,000 in 1981, after which year the population would decrease. 

TABLE 61. AUSTRALIA : FUTURE MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 4 

(In thousands) 


Year. 

fcsriMATF No. 1 

Estimate No. 2 

1933 

6,630 

6,630 

1938 

6,882 

6.K82 

1943 

7,126 

7,342 

1948 

7,353 

7,761 

1953 

7,547 

8,122 

1958 

7,694 

8,407 

1963 

7,788 

8,612 

1968 

7,841 

8,755 

1973 

7,867 

8,854 

1978 

7,873 

8,907 

1983 

7,860 

i 8,909 

1988 

7,825 

8,858 

1993 

7,770 

1 8,757 

1998 

7,703 

8,621 

2003 

7,632 

8,462 


It is jdoubtful that imm igra tion will again be as large as i t was in 
the no st-War decad e when a large percent age of the migran ts from tKe 
BrifisH Isles were assisted financially. In the meantime the official 
attitude toward migration even to the Empire has changed in Great 
Britain. “We think it sufficient, therefore, at this stage to recommend 
that the Governments concerned should from now onwards bear con¬ 
stantly in mind the effect of migration on the population of the United 
Kingdom, and should examine afresh, and with the greatest care, the 
question whether if the decline in that population [Great Britain] is 
found to permit, it can be regarded as in the interest of the British Com¬ 
monwealth as a whole that migration should continue to be encouraged.” 6 


TABLE 62. AUSTRALIA: AREA AND POPULATION BY STATES 4 



Area 

Population, 1911 

| Port i a noN, 1931 j 

J Population, 1933 

State 

Sq mi 

Number 

Per ; 
sq. ml 

Numlxr i 

Per 

sq mi. 

Number 

Per 

sq mi. 

New South Wale* 

309,432 

1,646,734 

5 3 

2,100,371 ! 

6.8 

2,600,847 

8.4 

Victoria 

87,884 

1,315,551 

14.9 

1,531,280 

17 4 

1,820,261 

20.7 

Queensland 

670,500 

605,813 

0 9 

755,972 ^ 

1.1 

947,534 

1.4 

South Australia 

380,070 

408,558 

U 

495,160 ! 

1 3 

580,949 

1.5 

Western Australia 

975,920 

282,114 

0 3 : 

332,732 

0 3 

438,852 

0.4 

Tasmania 

Territories 

26,215 

191,211 

7.3 

213,780 i 

8.2 

227,599 

8.7 

Northern 

523,620 

3,310 

0.006 

3,867 

0 007 

4,850 

0.009 

federal Capital 

940 

1,714 

1.8 

2,572 

27 

8,947 

95 

Australia 

j 2,974,581 

4,455,005 

1.5 

5,435,734 

1.8 

| 6,629,839 

2.2 


4 Wolstenholme, S. H, “The future of the Australian Population,” The Economic Record, Vol XII, Dec. 1936, 
p. 205, 

5 Report of the Oversea Settlement Ibard, May 1938, I .on don, 1938, p. 14, 

* Official star Book of the Commonwealth of Australia . 
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Distribution of Population; Au stralians population is very uneven ly 
distributed the conti nen t as can be seen Trom Table 62. 

Oimatk and^pihct„|a^3rr^avejed to a very def imte concen o£ 

tHe" popplation m the eastlinT south of Aust ralTa . andGriffith Taylor, 
tEe~ geographer, speaks of an Economic Australia” and an ‘‘ Emp ty 
Australia. ,> Unfortunately, “Empty Australia,” ue., that part of Aus¬ 
tralia which will never see anything but a sprinkling of ranchers, is the 
larger of the two divisions, a fact which is very often overlooked by 
critics of Australia’s population policy. 7 

As late as 1924 Guffith Taylor was publicly criticized m the Common¬ 
wealth Parliament for drawing attention to “Empty Australia/’ but by 
now Australia’s politicians are willing to admit that the waterless waste s 
of the center and west of the continent will not attract.e3taxhostile in¬ 
vaders, much leS^TSettlers. Very different, however, is the situationjm 
the well-watered part of Queensland, New South WalesVictoria_and 
South Australia, which are still rather thinly smkeLand developed only 
m an extensive exploitative way. Here there would definitely be room 
for" closer "settlement if more intensive agricultural methods were em¬ 
ployed, and here lies Australia’s population problem. 

Immigration Policy: Australia’s immigration policy is the much- 
disputed “White Australia policy” which has two aspects * a positive one 
of attracting economically and socially desirable immigrants.*- and- a 
negativejme of excludi ng o r limiting in number those immigranrs.xon- 
sldered undesirable- The criterion of desirable and undesirable changes 
"with "changing internal conditions. Two considerations form the bas is 
of the White Australia, poficy—one sociological and one economic. The 
former. is.directed against those who are considered incapable of .as¬ 
similation, which at the_ start apphed to Chines later to all Asiatics 
anc£ following the Great Wat, e\en to people from southern and easter n 
Europe; so that today to many Australians only British immigrants 
s“eem desirable. The economic argument is dictated by the fear xhat 
immigration will ltrwer the Australian standard o£living and. existing 
wageSj a fear which is especially strong among Australian labor unions. 8 

1 he Commonwealth Jmmigtation Act, 1901-35, is entirely nomdis- 
enrmnatory and contains no sij^estionjjf rag ^l hiax. Immigration is 
controlled bv mcanTof]^ on the grounds of the defense 

of social order, and on the basis of the health or economic standing of 
the applicant, or of economic conditions withih the country. 0 

7 I'aylof, Griffith, “Posmbilitie# of Settlement in Australia" Limits of I-and Stttlvient , Bon nun Isaiah, ed , 
New York, 1937, p 206 

8 Brunner, F dc S, Rural Australia and \<rn 7taland Studies of the Pacific, No 2, American Council, I V R , 
New York, 1938 p 10 

9 for » detailed discussion of the Australian immigration laws see Charters, A H, "Australian Immigration 
Laws and Their Working,” lb* Leqat Status of Alims m Pact fit C outlines, Mackenzie, Norman, ed , New York, 
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Population Groivth: At the beginning of the 19th century there was 
a fluctuating white population of perhaps 100 souls in New Zealand. 
Since that time the white population has grown steadily until, in 1936* 
it reached 1,491*500. 
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As in all countries in the pioneering stage, migration was mote im¬ 
portant than natural increase for the growth of New Zealand’s popula¬ 
tion until the late seventies of the 19th century. As the population 
grew, however, natural increase became relatively more important. 


TABLE 63. NEW ZEALAND: EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS 
AND OF ARRIVALS OVER DEPARTURES 1 


Period 

Natural Increase 

MlORATXONAL INCREASE 

1861-65 

16,610 

93,169 

1866-70 

33,442 

20,536 

1871-75 

40,538 

81,946 

1876-80 

62,951 

54,787 

1881-85 

67,408 

28,959 

1886-90 

64,325 

- 8,702 

1891-95 

57,885 

15,320 

1896-1900 

59,534 

10,638 

1900-05 

68,738 

45,446 

1906-10 

81,748 

40,966 

1911-15 

89,005 

35,561 

1916-20 

76,607 

14,854 

1921-25 

86,744 

49,988 

1926-30 

77,342 

24,627 

1931-35 

63,952 

- 9,918 

1936 

11,781 

727 

1937 

12,357 

2,381 


TABLE 64. NEW ZEALAND: GROWTH OF POPULATION 2 


Year op i 

Census 

Population 
Excluding Maoris 

Increase 

Percentage 
of Inc rfask j 

Average Annual 
Pfrgvniage Increase 

1886 

576,524 

86,591 

17.67 

3.32 

1891 

624,474 

47,950 

8.32 

1.60 

1896 

701,101 

76,627 

12.27 

2.33 

1901 

! 770,312 

69,211 

9.87 

1.91 

1906 

886,000 

115,688 

15.02 

2.79 

1911 

1,005,589 

119,589 

13.50 

2.60 

1916 

1,096,228 

90,639 

9.01 

1.57 

1921 

1,214,677 

118,449 

10.81 

2.31 

1926 

1,344,469 

129,792 

10.69 

2,05 

1936 

1,491,484 

147,015 

10.93 

1.05 


The outstanding historical developments which contributed to large 
increases in population were, first, in the forties, the extensive activities 
of colonizing companies and societies, such as the New Zealand Com¬ 
pany ; second, in the sixties, the gold rushes ; and third, in the seventies, 
the elaborate schemes of the Minister of Works, Sir Julius Vogel, to 
develop public works and assist immigration. 3 

1 Neu 1 Zealand Official Year-Book, 1939, p. 54. 

8 Nen Zealand Official Year-Book, 1938. 

* Contemporary New Zealand, A Survey of Domestic and Foreign Policy, New Zealand Institute of International 
Affem, 1938, p, 25. 
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of expression ied to a stagnation of immigration or even to a 
reverse movement, as in the years 1886-90 and 1931-35 when New 
Zealand lost 8,702 and 9,918 people respectively through emigration. 

In the last decades there has been a decline in the rate of population 
increase, the decline becoming quite rapid in recent years. New Zea¬ 
land is facing a stationary or even diminishing population unless the 
trend should change considerably. The rate of natural increase, which 
was as high as 29.41 per 1,000 in 1876-80, dropped to 7.9 per 1,000 in 
1936 and rose slightly to 8.2 in 1937. Calculations of the net repro¬ 
duction rate according to Kuczynski’s method reveal that the rate of 
reproduction had declined by 1936 to such an extent that it was in¬ 
sufficient to maintain the population at its 1936 level. 

Composition of Population: New Zealand is the most British of all 
Dominions, because of its racial and national homogeneity. Persons of 
British origin account for 92.98% of the white population. 4 Among 
the New Zealanders born in foreign countries, the Jugoslavians form 
the largest community. In 1936 they numbered 2,706, or 0.18% of 
the population. 5 Most of these came in the late years of the last century 
as workers in the kauri gum-fields north of Auckland. 

According to the 1936 census, the population of New Zealand in¬ 
cluded the following groups : European, 1,473,020 (93.60%) ; European- 
Maori—three quarters European, 11,508 (0.73%), one half European, 
14,891 (0.95%) and one quarter European, 11,397 (0.72%)—or a total of 
37,796 (2.40%); pure Maori, 55,915 (3.55%); Chinese, 2,579 (0.16%); 
and others, 4,500 (0.29%). a Persons three fourths Maori and one fourth 
European, or one half Maori and one half European, are classified as 
‘‘Maori,” while those with only one quarter Maori blood are listed as 
“Europeans.” During the 19th century the Maori population declined 
continuously to below 40,000. In the 20th century this trend was re¬ 
versed and in 1936 the Maori population amounted to some 82,000 
(or 5.23% of the total population), the majority of whom lived in the 
North Island. It is worthy of note that only approximately 50% of 
the Maoris are of pure Maori descent and that the growth of the Maori 
population is accompanied by an increasing degree of racial dilution 
through intermarriage. 

Immigration Policy: The racial and national homogeneity of New 
Zealand today is the result of immigration policy and legislation. The 
directors of the New Zealand Company stated in 1840: “Its object is 
to transplant English society, with its various gradations in due pro¬ 
portions, carrying out our laws, customs, associations, habits, maqpers, 
feelings—everything of England, in short, but the soil.” 7 

New Zealand has managed to preserve the British character desired 
by the directors of the New Zealand Company through discriminatory 
legislation embodied in the Immigration Restriction Act of 1899, the 
Immigration Act of 1908 and its amendments, and the Undesirable Im¬ 
migrants Exclusion Act of 1919. 

4 Census 1936. 

6 New Zealand Monthly Abstract of Statntscs , Dec. 22, 1937. 

* New Zealand Official Year-Book, 

7 Quoted by Scholccteld, G. H., in Nta Zealaid Affatrs , Christchurch, 1929, p. 47. 
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The agitation £ot restriction of immigration was originally directed 
against Chinese immigrants and began in the 1870*8. In 1881 the first 
restriction bill was passed; it imposed a poll tax of £10 on each Chinese 
entering, and limited the number of Chinese brought to New Zealand 
in any ship to one for every ten tons of tonnage. The Chinese Im¬ 
migrants Act of 1888 amended the Act of 1881 by limiting the 
number of Chinese passengers to one for every hundred tons. The 
Chinese Immigrants Amendment Bill of 1896 restricted the number of 
Chinese passengers to one per two hundred tons and increased the poll 
tax to £100. 

The Immigration Restriction Act was passed in 1899 and put into 
force on August 8, 1900. This act defines undesirable immigrants 
(e.g., illiterate, insane, criminal); it does not apply a color bar but relies 
on a quasi-education test which, however, is not applicable to persons 
of British parentage. The act does not apply to Chinese, who remain 
subject to the Chinese Immigration Act. 

The whole existing immigration law was consolidated in the Im¬ 
migration Restriction Act of 1908. This act, its amendments and the 
Undesirable Immigrants Exclusion Act of 1919 regulate immigration 
into New Zealand. All immigrants, except persons of British birth or 
parentage, are required to secure entry permits from the customs, which 
administers the immigration law. Persons are not of British birth or 
parentage merely because they are naturalized ot their parents are na¬ 
turalized, or because thev are aboriginal natives of any Dominion other 
than New Zealand or ot any colony, possession or protectorate. The 
decision as to desirability and undesirability is left to the discretion of 


TABLE 65 NEW ZEALAND IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 8 
Number of Immigrant Arrivals 


Srocks 

1910 14 

j 1925 29 

1930 34 

| l‘>35 

j 1936 

1937 

1 

1 1938 

Avtr sc i 

1 Avi JlSGt 

| Avi Rsc i 

Race Alii ns (a) 





1 



Chinese 

388 I 

519 

324 

273 

1 309 

343 

473 

Indian 

197 | 

202 

132 ] 

130 

1 158 

178 

172 

Others 

94 

, 2<>9 

1 18) 

140 

, 283 

298 

379 

Total, including Miens 

40,810 

39,225 ! 

j 24,174 ] 

24 901 

1 20,936 

31,670 

| 38,738 


Number of immigrant L 

departure r 




Stocks 

1 1910 14 

1925-29 

! 1930 34 

1935 

193n 1 

! 1937 


A\ TRAGI- 

A\ HSGF 

Ayiragi 

1938 

Race Alii-ns (a) 





1 



Chinese 

537 fb) 

573 

443 | 

228 

218 | 

218 

265 

Indian 

74 (c) 

149 

134 | 

104 

109 | 

i in 

171 

Others 

3(c) 

245 

179 1 

153 

256 j 

__I 

; 258 

317 

Total, including Aliens 

33,631 

33,185 | 

24,296 , 

28,051 

28,050 

32,023 

36,352 


fd) “Race Alien ’ as used m connection with these statistics, is ‘ a j>erson <A other thin I uropcan R ice " The 
principal met ahem with whom New A aland is concerned are Chinese, Indians and Syrwm 

(b) 1914 only 

(c) Not an averse Records of departures in these categories hate been kept only smte July 1914 
8 New Zealand Official Year-Book 
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the Minister of Customs, who is led by such considerations as main¬ 
taining racial purity, safeguarding the standard of living, etc. 

12. CANADA 

Growth and Racial Composition of Population: Volume I of the Seventh 
Census of Canada, 1931, contains an excellent study on the growth of 
population in that country. 

TABLE 66. CANADA: GROWTH OF POPULATION* 1851-1931 1 


Year 

f Population j 

OrNsn y j 

PLR SQ. Ml 

Peri entagk Increase m 
*i m. Previous Decade 

1851 

2,436,297 

" 1 

0.70 


1861 

3,229,633 j 

0.93 i 

32.56 

1871 

3,689,257 

1.06 

14.23 

1881 

4,324,810 

1.25 i 

17.23 

1891 

4,833,239 

1.39 

11.76 

1901 

5,371,315 

1.55 

11.13 

1911 

7,206,643 

2,08 

34.17 

1921 

8,787,949 

2.53 

21.94 

1931 

10,376,786 

2.99 

18.08 


This growth went hand in hand with the spread of population from 
east to west. In the period 1851-81 the increase resulted from the 
settlement of the older areas, bringing them up to a fair degree of den¬ 
sity, There was little settlement of the newer eastern areas and only a 
small overflow to the west. At the same time there was a slowing up 
of the population growth; this was the result in part of the lowering 
of the rate of natural increase but principally of emigration to the United 
States. The yeais 1881-1901 saw a heavy outward movement from 
the settlement areas toward the west and also one from Canada as a 
whole, while the rate of increase fell still further. The decade 1901-11 
brought the greatest absolute increase in Canada's history. This increase 
included 890,000 from immigration. The following two decades once 
more saw a decrease in the growth of population. With the beginning 
of the present cenrury, agricultural settlement in the prairie provinces 
rose rapidly, and a period of large transcontinental railway construction 
began—the Canadian Northern Railway System and the National Trans¬ 
continental-Grand Tfunk Pacific Systems. “The agricultural settlement 
of this period was peculiar in that it was settlement of a grassland area 
of which there had been no counterpart in Canadian history. The ease 
of settlement contributed enormously to its rapidity, and the movement 
attained a volume that could not he hoped for under different circum¬ 
stances. Under the stimulating effects of rapid agricultural settlement 
and active railway construction, immigration rose rapidly to an average 
of over 200,000 a year and to a peak of 402,000 in the year 1913. 

It is interesting to note that the population increase from immigration 
in the 80 years between 1851 and 1931 was 1,844,000, and that this is 

1 Seventh Cetiius of Canada, 1931, Vol I. 

® Mackintosh, Vi!'. A., “Canada as an Area for Settlement,” l jmtts of land Settlement, Bowman, Isaiah, ed,, 
New York, 1937, pp. 58-61 
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apjMroxitmtdy balanced in number by the loss of Canadians to the 
United States, which amounted to 1,740,000 in the same period, 

“As everyone knows, the Canadian people is not a compact, racial or 
linguistic or religious community. It is rather a collection of racial, 
linguistic, and religious groups which has not yet become amalgamated 
into a homogeneous nation/' 3 According to the census of 1931, the 
Canadian people were classified as to racial origins in the following 

f roportions: 4 British (English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, etc.) 51.86%; 
tench 28.22%; Non-British, Non-French 19.93%. 


TABLE 67. CANADA: RACIAL COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO THE CENSUSES OF 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921 AND 1931 s 

(Percentages of total) I 


Origin 

1881 

1901 

1911 , 

1921 j 

1931 

British 






English 

20.38 

23.47 

25.30 

28.96 

26.42 

Irish 

22.14 

18.41 

14.58 

12.61 

11.86 

Scotch 

16.18 

14.90 

13.85 

13.35 

12.97 

Other 

0.23 

0.25 

| 0.35 

0.48 

0.60 

Total 

58.93 

57.03 

54.08 

55.40 

51.85 

French 

30.03 

30.71 

28.51 

27.91 

! 28.22 

German 

5.88 

5.78 

5.46 

3.35 

4.56 

Scandinavian 

0.12 

0.58 

1.49 

1.90 

, 2.20 

Ukrainian 


0.11 

1.04 

1.21 

2.17 

Other European 

0.79 

1.98 

4.73 

7.52 

8.55 

Chinese and Japanese 

0.10 

0.41 

0.52 

0.63 

0.67 

Negro 

0.49 

0.32 

0.23 

0.21 

0.19 

Indian and Eskimo 

2.51 

2.38 

1.46 

1.29 

1.24 

Various 

1.15 

0.70 

2.48 

0.58 

0.35 

Total 

41.07 

42.97 

45.92 

44.60 

48.15 

Grand Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1 100.00 


Table 67 shows that the British element of the Canadian population 
has been steadily receding, the decline being especially pronounced since 
1921. The French community, although declining prior to 1921, has 
been improving its position since the World War because of its high 
birth rate. The foreign elements have been steadily increasing at the 
expense of the two main sections of the population, but particularly the 
British. This increase has been especially rapid among peoples origi¬ 
nating in central, eastern and southern Europe, the number of Hun¬ 
garians, Slavs, Italians and Greeks having increased about 91.3% in the 
decade from 1921 to 1931. 6 Perhaps the most significant continental 
European group is the Ukrainian, not because of its numbers, but rather 
because of its failure to assimilate with either the British or the French 
sections. Ukrainians tend to live in solid racial blocs. By 1931, there 

8 MacKay, R. A., and Rogers, E B., Canada Ijaoks Abroad, Toronto, 1938, p 50. 

4 The Canada Ytar Book , 1936, p. 113. 

* The Canada Ytar book, 1934-35, p 123. 

« Ibid., p. 122. 
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were some 193,000 of them in the prairie provinces, residing in compact 
communities. 

Professor W. B. Hurd, outstanding authority on Canada’s population 
problems, has estimated the future growth of the Canadian population, 
treating the British, the French, and the non-British-non-French sections 
of the population separately. 


TABLE 68. CANADA: THE FUTURE GROWTH OF VARIOUS 
RACIAL GROUPS 7 
(In thousands) 


Year 

British 

Origin 

French 

Origin 

Origin other than 
British or French 

Total 

1931 

5,379 

2,928 

2,067 

10,373 

1941 

5,767 

3,594 

2,410 

11,771 

1951 

6,166 

4,472 

2,822 

13,460 

1961 

6,383 

5,447 1 

3,203 

15,033 

1971 

6,471 

6,586 

3,585 

| 16,642 


TABLE 69, CANADA: FUTURE GROWTH OF VARIOUS RACIAL GROUPS 
IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL POPULATION 8 


Yeah 

Briiish 

Origin 

F'RrNOii 

Origin 

Origin oihir than | 
British or Tri nOii i 

; 

Totvl 

1931 

51.9 

28.2 

19.9 ! 

100.0 

1941 

49 0 

30.5 

20.5 

100 0 

1951 

45.8 

33.2 

21.0 

100.0 

1961 

42.5 I 

36.2 

21.3 

100.0 

1971 

38.9 

39.6 

21 5 

100.0 


Hurd points out that these figures may, of course, be altered by a 
variety of factors. Immigration of non-British stock may substantially 
increase the proportion of non-British-non-Frcnch stock, and, if past 
experience is any guide, do so largely at the expense of the British stock. 

Immigration and Immigration Policy: There is a very close correlation 
between prosperity and increased immigration on the one hand, and 
periods of depression and a falling off m immigration on the other. 
For reasons stated above, the first 14 years of the present century saw 
a record immigration. During the War years immigration fell to low 
levels and was confined very largely to persons coming from the United 
States. In the decade after the War there was a substantial recovery, 
but immigration has never approached the pre-War level. During the 
depression it fell off very heavily. It is worthy of note that none of the 
previous depressions reduced immigration as much as the last one, u an 
evidence that the depression through which we have passed has been 
greater in extent and in intensity than any previously encountered by 

7 estimates ate made on the basis of" the ape distribution of 1931, the birth rates of 1930-31 32, and Life Tables 
of 1932, 

8 The Quebec Life Table was used fot the Wench, the Ontario tor the British, and All-Canada for the “others.*’ 
The total lot all three ■was* then adjusted proportionated to the total for all races obtained from the All-Canada 
Life Table The adjustment was small for all years--only about 2% for 1971 and less for the preceding years. 
Hurd, W. B., “The Decline of the Anglo-Saxons in Lanadu” (unpublished manuscript), as quoted m MarKsy 
and Rogers, op. at., p. 37 
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this country. In the main agricultural region it has been greatly 
intensified by persistent drought... 

TABLE 70, CANADA: IMMIGRATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 

1891-1938 10 


Years 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

Other j 

Countries 

Totax, 

1910-14 Average 

121,887 

97,694 

89,466 

309,047 

1925*29 Average 

51,954 

24,853 

65,503 

142,310 

1930-34 Average 

9,437 

13,821 

12,699 

35,957 

1935 

2,103 

5,291 

3,883 

11,277 

1936 

2,197 

4,876 

4,570 

11,643 

1937 

2,859 

5,555 

6,687 

15,101 

1938 

3,389 

5,833 

8,022 

1 17,244 


In 1885 Canada passed its first law affecting Chinese immigration by 
leveling a poll tax of $50 on each entering Chinese. In 1901 this tax 
was increased to $100, in 1904 to $500. The Chinese Immigration Act 
of 1923 limits the entry into Canada of persons of Chinese origin or 
descent to government representatives, children born in Canada of 
parents of Chinese origin or descent, merchants and students. 

Table 70 sets forth the average annual size of immigration for the 
various periods since 1910. 

Japanese immigration to Canada began about 1896, and a total of 
about 12,000 came in the years between 1896 and 1900. In 1908 Japan 
volunteered to restrict emigration from Japan by limiting the number of 
passports issued to Japanese migrating to Canada to the following 
classes : first, prior residents in Canada and their wives and children; 
second, those specially engaged by Japanese residents in Canada for 
bona fide personal and domestic service; third, contract emigrants whose 
terms of contract, work to be done, and names and standing of intended 
employers were satisfactorily specified ; and, fourth, agricultural laborers 
brought in by Japanese agricultural holders in Canada. The number of 
domestic and agricultural laborers was limited to 400 annually. In 1923 
the Gendemen’s Agreement of 1908 was modified, and the maximum of 
400 agricultural and domestic Japanese laborers was reduced to 150, 
with no restrictions on prior residents or on wives and children already 
in the country. The average number of males admitted annually be¬ 
tween March 31, 1922, and March 31, 1928, was 147, as compared with 
an annual average for all Japanese immigrants of 449 for the same years. 
In 1928 Canada succeeded in getting an additional modification of the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement; now the technical control of Japanese im¬ 
migration into Canada lies in the hands of the Canadian representative 
in Tokyo, and Japan has undertaken to restrict the number of migrants 
to 150 persons annually and has given assurance that steps would be 
taken to end the practice of Japanese-Canadians’ sending for so-called 
“picture-brides. 5,11 

9 Mackintosh, op. dt., p 67 

10 The Canada Year Book , 1939, p. 157 The figures given in The Canada Year Book up to the 1936 edition differ 
from those given in the last three editions as the former are based on the fiscal year, the latter on the calendar year. 

U The paragraph on Japanese immigration is based on Young, Charles H , Reid, R, Y., and Carro there, W, 
A., The Japanese Canadians, Toronto, 1938, Chapter 1, especially pp 11-18, 
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Hie immigration of East Indians, controlled by a regulation of the 
Immigration Act of 1910, has been very small in recent years. 


TABLE 71. CANADA: ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION, 1929-37** 


Calendar Ykah 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Hast Indian 

Total 

1929 

1 

180 

49 

230 

1930 

o 

218 

80 

298 

1931 

0 

174 

52 

226 

1932 

1 

119 

61 

181 

1933 

1 1 

106 

36 

143 

1934 

1 

126 

33 

160 

1935 

0 

70 

26 

96 

1936 

0 

103 

13 

116 

1937 

1 

146 

11 

158 


In discussing the Canadian immigration policy in regard to European 
stock, Mackintosh says : “Canadian immigration policy before the war 
was aggressive and positive. The desirability of the country for settle¬ 
ment was widely and continuously advertised in the United States and 
Europe. Steamship and railway companies vied with each other in 
offering cheap transportation and in some periods in earning govern¬ 
ment bonuses for bringing in settlers. After the war different con¬ 
ditions called forth different policies. There had been much questioning 
of the desirability of induced and assisted immigration. The occupa¬ 
tion of the whole of the open prairie made the problems of settlement 
more difficult and called for more assistance on the part of the govern¬ 
ment or more capital on the part of the immigrant. On the other hand, 
hopes of a new era in many countries and more generous provision of 
social assistance reduced some of the incentives to immigration. 

“Until 1930 assistance was given jointly by the British and Canadian 
governments to agricultural farm workers and domestic servants from 
Great Britain, and under the so-called 3,000-famtly scheme the British 
government advanced money to equip families for farm settlement. No 
government assistance was given to immigrants from the continent of 
Europe, and, in general, immigrants who were assisted by their own 
governments were discouraged. Industrial workers were excluded, but 
agricultural and domestic workers were accepted. 

“Greater encouragement was given to immigrants from northern than 
from southern Europe, and Canadian medical and civil officers were 
stationed at Pans, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, Danzig, and Riga. 
The active encouragement of immigration was left mainly to the two 
great railway systems both of which were interested in the increased 
traffic that increased agricultural population w'ould bring, and both were 
also owners of agricultural lands. 

“In 1930 immigration of all except dependents of heads of families 
already established in Canada was suspended and up to the present [1937] 
has not been revived. Opposition to immigration has, in general, 
however, been based wholly on the degree of industrial and agricultural 
depression. Aside from the interests of specific groups, it has been 

Tbt Canada Ytar Book, 1939, p 159. 
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generally appreciated that in a period of contracting employment and 
occupational opportunities the task of adjustment confronting the im¬ 
migrant is too great both for him and for the community to which he 
comes. Adjustments that are easily accomplished in periods of ex¬ 
pansion are difficult or impossible in the face of contraction.” 13 

Mi Mackintosh, op. dt., pp. 80-81 See also England, Robert, The Colonisation of Western Canada,' A Study 
of Contemporary Land Settlement, 1886-1934, London, 1936, 

13. UNITED STATES 

A recent report of the National Resources Committee provides most 
valuable documentation 1 of the various phases of the population problem 
of the United States and has been used as a basis for the following dis¬ 
cussion. 

Trend of the National "Population : The era of population expansion in 
the United States has apparently come to an end and the country is 
slowly approaching a period of stationary or of decreasing population. 
Crude rates of natural increase indicate this slowing down of the growth, 
and more refined statistical methods clearly confirm this tendency. 

The most recent estimates of the future population, prepared for the 
Committee by Thompson and Whelpton, 2 are based on three sets of 
assumptions for birth rates, death rates and immigration : (1) medium 
mortality, low fertility, no immigration; (2) medium mortality, medium 
fertility, no immigration ; (3) medium mortality, medium fertility, and a 
net immigration of 100,000 annually after 1940. Using hypothesis 1, 
a population maximum of 139,457,000 would be reached in 1960, after 
which the population would decrease. According to hypothesis 2, the 
population would continue to grow at a constantly decreasing rate, and 
a peak of 153,000,000 would be reached in 1980. With hypothesis 3, 
the population would reach a maximum of 158,335,000 in 1980. 

TABLE 72. UNITED STATES: POPULATION, AMOUNT OF INCREASE 
AND PER CENT OF INCREASE* 


Year 

Population 
(Thousands ) 

Increase 
(Thousands ) 

Dfcfnnial Percentage 
op Increase 

1890 

63,056 



1900 

76,129 

13,073 

20.7 

1910 

92,267 

16,13 H 

21.2 

1920 

107,190 

14,023 

16.2 

1930 

123,091 

15,901 

14.8 

1935 (a) 

! 127,521 (a) 

4,430 (a) 

7.2 (a) 


(a) 5-year interval. 


Population Distribution: The four m ain forces that i nfluence the d is¬ 
tribution of populatio n of the"^itecl^taf es^fe'^mrnig^tiont 'HrS^ 
deatH^a nd ThtEmaj mi gration. Tfheli rst oTT hese forc es brought peop le 

1 The Problems of a Changing Population, Report of the Committee on Population Problems, to the National Re¬ 
sources Committee, May 1938 See also "The American People Studies in Population,” L'be Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. Ib8, November 1936. 

8 Thompson., W. S , and Whelpton P K , of the Scripps foundation for Research in Population Problems. 

* The Problems of a Changing Population, p 21 The population figures are midyear estimates, for that reason 
the figure for 1930 differs from the census, which reports 122,775,000. According to Dept, of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Summary of Preliminary Population Figures for the United States — 1940, the total population on April 
1, 1940* was 131,409,881, die increase between the 1930 and 1940 censuses was 8,634,835, and the per cent 
of increase m that period was 7.0%. 
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to points along the w h ole Atlan tic^r,aboard jmd tfaef to argaa of ex- 
^ndingTnSustrial the No^easj^ with Mea&J>£ 
seS5 3ar^concentr ation i n oth er jejc tionsTSi^^ (for example, 

ffiFMiddlT Statej^an3~Tar West), Dlfereq£es_itL, the rate of natural 
increase IJFHEKe jxIpuIatTon of various regjoqs. aod.-^mrriuijII£s„ have 
tend£d~fowar^acculhurations of jpopuktion in the most rura l sections 
oF lhe c6\Ihfrv7 “ The differentfaF naturaT increase is a very actlveTorce 
in contrast to ImmT^fatfon^ whicE i£jaaw...relauvdy unin^ t/ 

Internal migration is the factor which constantly modifies the agglo¬ 
meration of people that would otherwise be a consequence of immigra¬ 
tion or of differential natural increase. Two main movements have 
predominated: (1) the movement to new lands^ mines and jobs jnjhe 
West—across the AIlegBeny /Mountains into the valleys, of the Ohio 
and Missis$T ppi/ ~across the prairies to the Pacific coast and^ last; to the 
d'^Tarming Delt on the Great Plains; (2) the movement to ind ust rial 
arp/jEm^ Tn various parts oFthc "nation, but espe¬ 

cially to th^MTHHIe Atlantic 'Stafes rTbuftiern TSTevT^EnglaridJ the Great 
Lakes and sections of the Pacific Coast. 


TABLE 73. CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES: REGIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION, 1910-1940 4 


Regions 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

New England 

6,552,681 

7 1 ° 

'■ L /O 

7,400,909 

7.0% 

8,166,341 
| 6.7% 

8,426,566 

6 4% 

Middle Atlantic 

19,315,892 
21 0% 

22,261,144 

21.1% 

26,260,750 
! 21.4% 

27,419,893 

20.9% 

East North Central 

18,250,621 

19.8% 

21,475,543 

20.3% 

25,297,185 

20.6% 

26,550,823 

20.2% 

West North Central 

11,637,921 
12 7% 

12,544,249 

11.9% 

13,296,915 

10.8% 

! 13,490,492 
10.3% 

South Atlantic 

12,194,895 

13.3% 

13,990,272 

13.2% 

15,793,589 
12 9% 

17,771,099 

13.5% 

East South Central 

8,409,901 

9 1% j 

8,893,307 

8 4% 

9,887,214 

8.1% 

10,762,967 

8.2% 

West South Central 

8,784,534 

9 6% 

10,242,224 

9.7% 

12,176,830 

9.9% 

13,052,218 

9.9% 

Mountain 

2,633,517 

2.9% 

3,336,101 

3.2% 

3,701,789 

3.0% 

4,128.042 

3.1% 

Pacific 

4,192,304 

4 6% 

5,566,871 

5-3% 

8,194,433 

6.7% 

9,682,781 

7-4% 

Total of State Figures 

. 

•* 


131,284,881 

Allowance for supplemental 
not distributed b) States 


... 

... 

125,000 

Continental United States 

91,972,266 

105,710,620 

122,775,046 

131,409,881 


4 Statistical Abstract of tbe United States for 1910, 1920 and 1930, Summary of Preliminary figures . foe 1940* 
Percentage® for 1940 are taken over total of state figures. All 1940 figures arc preliminary. 
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la recent decades the dominant characteristics of internal migration 
have been the movement from farms to cities and an opposite one from 
cities to forms, villages and small towns. A special feature is the migra¬ 
tion of negroes from the rural areas of the South to the industrial centers 
of the North. Before the Civil War 92% of the total negro population 
of the country lived in the South whereas, in 1930, 20% were round in 
the North. 

The serious drought 6 and wind erosion that affected large sections of 
the Great Plains states caused a great migration of drought refugees 
westward to California, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. To escape 
these drought and erosion conditions, more than 200,000 persons must 
have left the Great Plains region in the years 1930-37. The drought 
refugees who moved into California came largely from the states of the 
“dust bowl” (Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas) while those who moved 
to the Pacific Northwest came principally from the north, the area of 
greatest drought intensity (Montana and the Dakotas). 6 

The Great Plains is not the only region that suffers from the results 
of soil and wind erosion. In many parts of the country mismanagement 
of the land has caused loss of the topsoil, soil depletion and severe 
erosion so that considerable changes in the distribution of the population 
have to be made as poor farm areas are turned over to forest use or to 
a pastoral economy. 

Among the Western states California has attracted the greatest num¬ 
ber of native-born Americans. “The greatest single movement in the 
entire history of the country, one of the greatest of the world, has been 
the migration to California in the last decade [1920-30].” 7 That this 
movement has not yet come to an end is shown in the above discussion 
of the drought migration of the present decade. 

Racial Composition of the 'Population: The census of 1930 shows that 
the population of the United States—exclusiveToFoiTFTymg territories 
and"poss^ lieaf]v rT0 ^7 w hitc an d aim 10% negro r w h ile al l 

other racial groups (including Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, 
FHIpThos~an da lew others) amount to only 1. 7% o f .the tota l. The 
Mexicans, defined as a separate race "for the first time by the census of 
1930, include all individuals who were born in Mexico, or whose parents 
were born there, and are not definitely white, negro, Indian, Chinese or 
Japanese. 

It is a common belief that the negro population increases more rapidly 
than the white but actually, since the date of the first census in 1790, 
the negro population has increased only about one-half to two-thirds 
as fast as the white population. In 1790 the negroes represented one- 
fifth of the population and in 1930 one-tenth. Very important is the 
feet that negro women in the North are only two-thirds as fertile as 

® Rainfall on the Great Plains was subnormal in 1030, 1031, 1033, 1934 and 1936 'I'he years 1934 and 1936 
were years of intense drought Sec Cronin, I ratios D , and Beers Howard W , draw of Intense Drought Dtsirtss, 
WPA Research Bulletin, Scries V, No 1, Washington, 1937 , and 1 aeuticr, Conrad, arid Taylor, Carl C., I he People 
of the Drought States, WPA Research Bulletin, Scrus V, No 2, Washington, 1937. 

• Migration of Workers , PttIni-unary Report of the Secretary til Labor, Washington, 1938, Vol I, Chapter VI. 
See also Webb, John N . and Broun, Malcolm, Mm ant I amilns, WPA Rest arch Monogi ipb XVIII, Washington, 
1938, and Livclv, C b and 7 aruber, C , Rural Migration tn the Ignited Uafei, WPA Research Monograph XIX, 
Washington, 1939 

7 Tbornthwaite, C Warren, Internal Migration in the United States , Philadelphia, 1934, p. 18. 
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those in the South, which would lead to a decrease of the negro po¬ 
pulation of the North provided no further migration' from the South 
took place, 

TABLE 74. CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES : RACIAL COMPOSITION 
OF THE POPULATION* 


Race 

1910 

9/ 

/o 

1920 

% 

1930 

0/ 

/o 

White 

81,731,957 

88.9 

94,820,915 

89.7 

108,864,207 

88.7 

Negro 

9,827,763 

10.7 

10,463,131 

9.90 

11,891,143 

9.7 

Mexican (a) 





1,422,533 

1.2 

Indian 

265,683 

0.3 

244,437 

0.2 

332,397 

0.3 

Chinese 

71,531 

01 

61,639 

0.1 

74,954 

0.1 

Japanese 

72,157 

0.1 

111,010 

0.1 

138,834 

0,1 

All other (b) 

3,175 1 

i 

9,48ft 1 


50,978 

— 


(a) Included in Whites until 1930 

(b) Include* fihptnos, Hindus, Koreans, Hawaiian*, Malays, Siamese, Samoans and Maoris, 


Immigration; The recent trend of diminishing immigration into the 
United States is shown m the first column of Table 75. This shows 
an excess of immigrants over emigrants through 1931, an excess of 
emigrants for 1932 to 1935 and, in 1936, 1937 and 1938, once more an 
excess of immigrants. The same table also shows the trend and dis¬ 
tribution of immigration by regions and countries. Prac tically all im¬ 
migrants come from Europe and the Western Hemisphere! " 

TABLE 75. UNITED STATES : NET IMMIGRATION FROM OR NET 
EMIGRATION TO VARIOUS REGIONS, 1910-1938* 


Pf-lUOD 

All ( Ot N1RTVS 
iNft I l WNO 

Othpph 

i 

Lunopr 

Latin Amuuca 

( ANADA AND 

Nlwfolndiand 

Austrai ja 

AND NfU 

Zealand 

1 China 

i 

| Japan 

1910-1914 'lota! 

3,731,809 

3,348,132 

276,754 

2,487 

i - 2,357 

' - 

| 19,872 

Annual \verage 

740.362 

669,626 

55,351 

497 

1 - 471 

[ 3,974 

1920-1924 Total 

1,881,616 

1,028,684 

802,947 

3,654 

1 246 

20,620 

Annual Average 

376,323 

205,737 

160,589 

! 731 

4>> 

4,124 

1925-1929 Total 

1 H 1,164 

494,435 

643,926 

693 

-10,645 

- 2,234 

Annual Average 

226,233 

98 887 

128,785 

139 

- 2,129 

- 447 

1930-1934 Total 

91,263 

73,428 

28,984 

1,004 

-12,329 

- 2,286 

4nmiftl Average 

18,2*7 3 

14,686 

5,797 

201 

- 2,466 

- 457 

1930 

191,059 

117,900 

72,331 

668 

- 1,862 

198 

1931 

35,257 

28,774 

6 873 

393 

- 2,225 

46 

1932 

67.719 

31,522 

- 33,207 

56 

- 2,634 

- 287 

1933 

- 57,013 

- 35,308 

- 16,483 

- 82 

- 3,403 

- 999 

1934 

- 10,301 

- 6,416 

- 530 

- 31 

- 2,185 

- 7 56 

1935 

- 3,878(a) 

2, *64 

347 

- 63 

- 1,802 

- 693 

1930 

512 

3,813 

1,377 

- 7 

- 1,375 

- 760 

1937 ! 

23,508 ! 

17,605 

9,548 

- 29 ! 

- 1,515 

631 

1938 

42,685 

31,310 

12,391 

101 

59 

- 633 


(a) This net emigration which docs not appear m the figures by regions is. the result of a transfer of population 
from the United State*, to the Philippines, not considered as emigration prior to May 1, 1934 

Table 76 gives the number of foreign-born residents from Pacific 
countries who were living in the United States in 1910, 1920 and 1930, 
The growth of the Mexican population is remarkable. 

* Statistical Ab (tract of the United States 

• Figures tor the years 1910-1929 are from the hconomtc Handbook of the Pacific Area, while later figure* axe 
quoted from the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
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Immigration Policy: The period of federal control over immigration 
began in 1882 when Congress passed the first law of limiting character 
and introduced a federal head tax to cover the expense of supervising 
the entry of aliens. The law of 1882 provided for the rejection of 
foreign convicts (except those held guilty of political offenses),, lunatics, 
idiots and persons likely to become public charges. After 1882 prac¬ 
tically every new law added to the classes of those ineligible for ad¬ 
mission or to the causes for deportation. For example, the Act of 
February 26, 1885, known as the Alien Contract Labor Law, forbade 
the immigration of aliens under contract of labor. A literacy test was 
incorporated in the immigration law of February 5, 1917, directed 
against immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. 


TABLE 76. UNITED STATES: RESIDENTS, IN 1910, 1920 AND 1930, 
BORN IN PACIFIC COUNTRIES 10 


Classification 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Canadians 

1,204,637 

1,124,925 

1,286,389 

Mexicans 

221,915 

486,418 

641,462 

Central and South Americans 

9,964 

23,463 

44,137 

Pacific Islands (a) 

2,415 

3,712 

4,527 

Australians (a) 

9,035 

10,914 

12,816 

Japanese 

67,744 

81,302 

70,993 

Chinese 

56,756 

43,560 

46,129 

Filipinos 



56,083 (b) 

Russians (c) 

1,184,412 

1,400,489 

1,153,624 


(a) i tfteenth (Ten jus of the l r mtid Ktatee, I930 y Population, \ ol 11, p 2M, 

(b) l iiskcr, Bruno, f tltpmo lmrmvtaiton y p 

(c) I’jgurc for 1910 includes people from Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, figure for 1920 includes persons, from 
Estonia and Latvia 

Most important of all are the so-called quota laws, which combine 
the principle of qualitative selection with quantitative restriction. The 
first quota act was in force from June 3, 1921, to June 30, 1924. This 
law limited the number of immigrants admissible from any nationality 
not previously excluded (such as Chinese, Hindus, etc.) to 3% of the 
foreign-born residents of that nationality in the United States in 1910. 
The object of this measure was to discourage immigration of aliens 
from those countries of southern and eastern Europe which, prior to 
1910, had not yet sent migrants to the Umred States. The quota law 
of 1921 permitted the admission of only 357,803 persons in any one 
year. 

The Immigration Law of May 26, 1924, superseded that of 1921 and, 
together with the basic immigration law of 1917, it controls and re¬ 
gulates today’s immigration into the United States. The total number 
of persons eligible for admission in any one year was reduced to 164,667, 
because the census figures of foreign-born persons in 1890 were used 
as a basis for computation and the percentage was reduced from 3 to 2. 

Since July 1, 1929, the “national origins” quota has been in use. 
The formula of the national origins plan is as follows : the annual quota 

10 Matiuteal Abstract of the United States. 
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of toy nationality for the fiscal year shall be a number which beats the 
same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants in continental United 
States in 1920 having that national origin bore to the total number of 
inhabitants in 1920; but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 
100. This restriction, however, does not apply to Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, the countries of Central and South America or United 
States dependencies. 

An executive order of September 1930 instructed consular officers to 
take into account depression conditions in the application of the clause 
excluding persons likely to become public charges. As a result of this 
policy, the number of aliens admitted to the United States during the 
years 1931-32 to 1934-35 were actually less than the number of aliens 
departing. In the three following years there was a small net immigra¬ 
tion, in large part the result of political and racial persecution in Europe. 

Immigration Polity with regard to Asiatics: Opposition to Chinese 
immigrants originated in California. In 1882 Congress passed a law 
suspending the entry of Chinese laborers for ten years, after which the 
suspension was extended for another ten years. The law of April 29, 
1902, amended on April 27, 1904, indefinitely prohibited the immigra¬ 
tion of Chinese laborers. This law, in combination with a section of 
the law of May 26, 1924, controls immigration from China, which has 
been very limited ever since. 

The only Chinese admitted permanently are returning residents, 
ministers, professors together with their wives and children, and the 
Chinese wives of American citizens, provided the marriage took place 
before July 1, 1924. Government officials and their families, attendants 
and servants, merchants, tourists and students may enter temporarily. 

Also excluded from the United States are Japanese, Koreans, Hindus, 
etc. Filipinos will be prevented from immigrating after 1946, when 
the Philippine Islands become independent. 

Discriminating measures against Japanese were taken in California 
especially. The “Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1908 between the United 
States and Japan regulated the immigration of Japanese. Japan under¬ 
took not to issue passports to continental United States to laborers, 
except to those who had previously lived in the United States and to 
parents, wives and children (under twenty years of age) of such persons. 
In 1920 the Japanese Government voluntarily stopped the issue of 
passports to “picture-brides.” The 1924 law, by unilateral action, in¬ 
cluded Japanese among those prohibited from entry because of their 
ineligibility to become American citizens. Since 1924 Japanese have 
been treated the same way as Chinese and their immigration has been 
very limited. 

Since the early days of immigration the people of the United States 
have considered the latest arrivals as the least desirable. Fear of the 
immigrant as a competitor on the labor market is the chief factor in 
the opposition to immigration. 



CHAPTER II 


Land Utilization and Land Tenure 

A. INTRODUCTION 

There arc two main types of relationship between man and land. One 
is land utilization, land as a direct supplier of human needs, furnishing 
rawTnaterials, food, shelter and standing room. The other is land tenure, 
the relations established among men to determine their varying rights in 
the use of land. 1 

It is not possible to make an adequate study of land utilization with¬ 
out taking into consideration land tenure, nor can land tenure be studied 
apart from land utilization. Any system of land tenure has a very de¬ 
finite effect upon the use of the land and can aid or hinder improvements 
in techniques of land use. “A farmer tied to his land by necessity or 
affection keeps a better guard over the soil than the flitting tenant/" 2 
On the other hand, certain forms of land utilization have led to the in¬ 
troduction of particular land tenure systems, have forced changes in 
existing systems or have prevented the development of certain systems. 
In arid regions, for example, where agriculture is dependent upon irriga¬ 
tion, strict control over the action of individual cultivators is necessary. 
This led to despotic feudalism in such civilizations as those of ancient 
Egypt or Mesopotamia, where the salinization and alkalinization that 
disturb modern, privately operated irrigation schemes 3 were avoided. 

hand Utilisation: Land utilization studies deal with the land resources 
of a geographical or of a political unit. Such studies may attempt to 
examine and explain existing uses of land, or they may go one step far¬ 
ther and try to plan the land utilization of a geographical or political 
unit by determining through surveys the best economic uses to which 
the land can be put. 4 

'"Basic Classes of hand Use: One may classify land use as follows * 
(1) agricultural,,(2) livestock industry, (3) forestry, (4) mining, (5) recrea¬ 
tion and (6) settlement (rural and urban, roads, railroads, etc.). We are 
especially''concerned here with the first three of these land uses, which 
are the most extensive, without overlooking the fact that the mining re¬ 
sources of a country, for example, concentrated in a small area, can be 
of infinitely greater importance to the economic life of the country than 

t Research tn Agricultural Land Tenure "leapt and Method, prepared under the direction of the Advisory Committee 
on Social and Economic Research m Agriculture, Social Science Research Council, Bull. No 20, New York, 
1933, pp. 1-2. 

2 Jacks, G. V , and Whyte, R. O., \ / amsktm> l^nds, A \\"or Id Survey of Soil Erosion, New York, 1939, p 303 

3 A short article, “Social Aspects of Pedology,” m Soils and l-ertdefers, Vol. II, 1939, pp, 49-51, points out the 
Connection between systems of land tenure and soil types 

4 Alsberg, Carl L,, Lard Utilisation Investigations and thetr Bearing on International Relations, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Honolulu, 1933 Geographical literature, especially such magazines as the Geographical Revie» and 
Economic Geography , arc rich sources of land utilization studies. 
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its forests, although the latter may cover a large percentage of the total 
area. It is important to know what percentage of a country is or can 
be used by one of the three great space users and how much is waste 
land that cannot be utilized. 

Forestry, agriculture and the livestock industry compete for the land 
surface. Two or more uses may be alternative, competitive, combined, 
or may follow one another in close succession. Forest land is often ■ 
used for recreational purposes and for grazing. In some regions, espe¬ 
cially in marginal ones, restricting natural or economic conditions make ‘ 
only one use possible. j 

There are areas in which: (a) forest, crops and pasture are competitive f 
uses; (b) crops and pasture are competitive uses; (c) forest and pasture t 
are competitive or joint uses; (d) pasture is the only possible use; (e) * 
forest is the only possible use; (f) the land has none of these three uses * 
—it is waste land, 5 

Tractors Determining Land Use: Land utilization is controlled by such 
limiting physical factors as topography (land forms and degree and ex¬ 
posure of slopes), climatic conditions (length of the growing season, 
dates of occurrence of severe spring and fall frosts, amount and distribu¬ 
tion of precipitation, etc.), the character and quality of the soil and the ^ 
type of vegetation. 6 These physical factors impose limits especially upon ‘ 
agricultural land utilization, limitations which can be removed to a 
certain degree, however, by man. Terracing and contour-ploughing { 
make the utilization of slopes possible ; the development of early-matur- * 
ing or drought-resistant crops, dry farming, irrigation, drainage and ' 
terracing overcome climatic limitations ; while fertilizers, crop rotation 
and proper tillage correct unfavorable soil conditions. 

'Hie actual modes of land use depend ultimately upon human wants, 
be they those of the land user himself or of a distant market. Other 
decisive variants are dietary habits and taboos, 7 the cultural level and 
the technical ability of the inhabitants of the land, population density 
and such economic factors as availability of capital, costs of transporta¬ 
tion, tariff policies, standard of living and the cost and supply of labor. 

“The utilization of the land in any country at a given moment is a 
highly complex effect of many causes 5 ’ 8 and the change of one or the 
other of these causes may have far-reachmg results that would com¬ 
pletely revolutionize the land use. One has only to recall how refrigera¬ 
tion made possible the development of a dairy industry in New Zea¬ 
land, formerly a sheep-raismg country, or how the introduction of elabo¬ 
rate farm machinery changed land utilization in the United States, where? 
thousands and thousands of acres, belonging to hill farms and formerly 
used for crops and pasture, reverted to forest, while at the same time 

6 R tsto*cb w Amculturai 1 and Utilisation, Scope and Mtthod, prepared under the direction of the Advisory C ora- 
rmttec on Social and J conomic Research in Agriculture, Social Scttnu Research Council, Bull No 2, New ^ ork, 
1931, p 16 

• Baker, O 1 , “ The Increasing Importance of the Physical Conditions in Determining the Utilization of 1 and 
for \gncultur«d and 1 orest Production in the United States,” Anmh of the A conation of Amman Geographers, 
Yol XI, pp 17-46 

7 In parts of the Orient where religion forbids the consumption of beef or dairy products, very little land is 
used for pasture, while on the other hifhd certain A Incan herdsmen look upon agriculture as a pursuit unworthy 
of a free man 

® Wftdham, S M , and Wood, C». I , land Utilisation tit Australia, issued by the Australian Institute of Inter* 
national Affairs, under the auspices of die institute of Pacific Relations, 1939, p. 1 
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thousands of acres of pasture laud in the Great Plains were brought 
under drought-resistant sorghums and wheat of low moisture demand, 
a step later regretted by many a ploughman who was driven from die 
land by erosion and drought and had to plead for government help to 
bring the land back under pasture. Breeding of drought- or cold- 
resisting plants pushes back the frontiers of cultivation set by climate. 
Vernalization of small grains shortens the growing period of the grain, 
which is of enormous importance to such countries as the U.S.S.R. and 
Canada because it moves the polar limits of small grains northward and 
permits agriculture where formerly the forester, lumberman and trapper 
were the masters. 

Cultivability: It is very difficult if not impossible to estimate the amount 
of cultivable land on the earth, as there is no common conception of 
cultivability. Cultivability or arability must be viewed “in terms of the 
people involved in the use of the land.’ 19 The concept of cultivability 
of a self-sufficient Chinese or Japanese peasant necessarily differs greatly 
from that of an Australian or American farmer working for the world 
market. Improvements in agricultural technique or implements, price 
changes, the invention of substitutes replacing agricultural products, 
etc., affect the criteria of cultivability. This works both ways; in 
some instances it enlarges and in others it reduces the area under 
cultivation. 

Classification of Land Utilisation: Various attempts have been made to 
analyse and explain the geographical distribution of forms of land utiliza¬ 
tion. A classic example is von Thiinen’s theory of location. 10 In his 
hypothetical “isolated state” location, i.e. distance from the center of 
consumption, is the only factor that determines the mode of land use. 
He finds that bulky products of relatively low value or products that 
spoil easily have to be produced near the center of consumption, whereas 
commodities of high value can stand high transportation costs and are 
therefore found at a considerable distance from the center. Tire various 
types of land use arrange themselves in belts around the city lying in the 
center of the isolated state, these concentric belts decreasing in the in¬ 
tensity of their land utilization in direct ratio to their distance from the 
center. One is surprised to find that, because of the bulkiness and low 
value of lumber, forestry is practiced in the second belt, following im¬ 
mediately upon the trucking and dairying belt. 

Von Thiinen’s study is entirely theoretical; he himself very seldom 
refers to actual cases where land utilization becomes less intensive due 
to increasing distance from centers of consumption. Both geographers 11 
and economists, however, have pointed out the actual existence of belts 
such as those described by von Thiinen in his hypothetical isolated state* 
An excellent illustration of the influence of a city upon the agriculture 
of the surrounding country has been described in the case of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 12 

9 Zimmermann, trich W , World Rt sources and Industrie r, New York, 1933, p 88, footnote 15. 

10 Thunen, Johann Heinrich von, Der uohtrte Stoat tn he^iebung auf l^andu utsebafi und Kattonalokomme, Ham* 
burg und Rostock, 1863 

193-0 ^ ai ^32^5*5 * ^ irtsc ^ t8 $ c0 £ ra Pbische Glicdcrung Mcxikos,’* JF esfscbrtft jtir Alfred Philipp son, Leipzig, 

U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Bull No. 678 Tim Influence of a Ctty on harming, Washington, 1918. 
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Table 1 shows an increase in the size of the farms, but a decrease in 
land values and rents as one leaves the city. While truck crops and 
potatoes supply 68% of all receipts in the first zone, they account for 
only 20% fifteen miles or more away from the city. 


TABLE 1. LAND UTILIZATION: THE INFLUENCE OF THE CITY 
ON AGRICULTURE 13 


1 

Djstancf, fhom Louis¬ 
ville, Keniucky 

SlZF OF 

Par m 
(m acres) 

Rfnt of 
Land 
per acre 
(in dollars) 

Valuf of 
JLano 
per acre 
(w dollars) 

PfRCTNlAGF OF RfCl JPT5 pROM *. 

Truck and 
Potatoes 

Dairy 

Other 

8 miles or less 

102 

j 11.85 

312 

68 

10 

22 

9-11 miles 

221 

5.59 

110 

35 

12 

53 

12-14 „ 

256 

5.37 

106 

34 

20 

46 

15 miles or more 

257 

4.66 

95 

20 

27 

53 

All farms 

211 

6.80 

158 

38 

18 

44 


Geographers have frequently tried to classify the modes of land utiliza¬ 
tion, especially agriculture and the livestock industry, and to show their 
geographical distribution on maps. One of the most recent of these is 
the classification by Whittlesey, 14 who lists thirteen major modes of land 
use, taking into consideration only the raising of crops and livestock. 
They are: 

(1) Nomadic herding, (2) livestock ranching, (3) shifting cultivation, 
(4) rudimental sedentary tillage, (5) intensive subsistence tillage, rice 
dominant, (6) intensive subsistence tillage, without paddy rice, (7) com¬ 
mercial plantation crop tillage, (8) Mediterranean agriculture, (9) com¬ 
mercial grain farming, (10) commercial livestock and crop farming, (11) 
subsistence crop and livestock farming, (12) commercial dairy farming 
and (13) specialized hoiticulture. 

In the Far East intensive subsistence tillage is the dominant form of 
land use. Where the growing season is long enough and veater is avail¬ 
able in sufficient quantity, paddy rice is the most important cereal, yield¬ 
ing more grain per acre than any other crop. Ebctremcly high densities 
characterize the irrigable deltas, flood plains and coastal plains of Eastern 
and Southeastern Asia. Most of the work is done by hand; animal 
labor is not used for much more than plowing and hauling. Modem 
machinery is unknown. In addition to the native peasant who practices 
an intensive subsistence tillage, w r e find in parts of the Philippines, Indo- 
China, British Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies entrepreneurs 
engaged in commercial plantation crop tillage. In remote and moun¬ 
tainous forest regions the shifting cultivator ekes out his meager living 
by cultivating small patches for one, two or three years. As soon as 
his yields decline he abandons his old field, wdiich then reverts to forest, 
and burns off a new clearing. 


18 A# quoted in Ely* R. T., and Wehrwein, G. S., Ijtnd Economics, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1928, p. 49, 

H Whittlesey, Derwent, “Major Agricultural Regions of the Barth,” Amah of the Association of Amermn 
Geographers, Vol. XXVI, 1936, pp. 199-240. 
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There can hardly be a greater contrast than that between Oriental 
and Western agricultural land uses as the latter is practiced in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and the United States. All of these countries 
ate young, recently settled, thinly peopled, with an agriculture which 
is highly commercialized and is characterized by a wide use of mechanical 
energy. The machine reduces man and animal labor requirements to 
a minimum and makes large surpluses possible, because the individual 
farmer can cultivate a much larger area than can the Oriental peasant 
and does not have to feed human or animal labor, but uses kerosene, 
gasoline and electricity to run his machinery. 

Destructive Land Use and Land Conservation: In recent years we have 
become very much aware of the fact that in many parts of the world 
man, through his bad stewardship, is rapidly destroying the soil cover 
by accelerating the process of erosion . 15 “Geological erosion” or de¬ 
nudation is a normal process, “without which the world would have 
died long ago .” 16 Under normal conditions there exists a balance be¬ 
tween soil formation and the removal of worn-out soil through denuda¬ 
tion. But whenever this balance is disturbed because of improvident 
land use—deforestation, over-grazing or the improper cultivation of 
slopes or sloping fields—the denudation process is accelerated to such 
a degree that the soil-fornung process cannot keep abreast of it, a situa¬ 
tion which is commonly known as soil erosion. 

A comparison of Japan with North and Central China illustrates most 
dramatically the tragic results of man's continuous misuse of the land. 
Although the Chinese have long recognized the connection between 
deforestation and soil erosion—a Chinese proverb says “mountains ex¬ 
hausted of forests are washed bare by torrents”—the Chinese peasant 
destroyed the forest vegetation of his mountains and hills in order to 
obtain fuel, building material and additional land whenever land became 
scarce as a result of population increase. Today the mountains and the 
hill regions of northern China are completely denuded of their soil and 
badly dissected by gullies, and the rivers are choked with silt, causing 
catastrophic floods in the densely settled plains. The floods, for example, 
of the Yellow River are not caused by the quantity of water that has 
to be carried to the sea, but by the fact that the river receives too much 
water at one time and by the enormous amount of silt that burdens it. 
The silt deposits have raised the river so that it flows for long distances 
between embankments above the level of the surrounding plain. The 
denuded slopes have lost their water-absorbing and water-retaining 
capacity so that the rain water runs off immediately and, if the rains are 
heavy enough, floods are inevitable—whereas formerly rain water would 
reach the river only gradually. 

Today it is generally recognized that it will be impossible to control 
the Yellow River merely by means of engineering in the plains. Only 
soil conservation—that is, large-scale reforestation measures—in the 
mountain and hill country upstream will help, a task which seems super¬ 
human. 

15 For a survey of conditions in Pacific countries sec Jacks, C. V , and Whyte, R. O, Erosion and Soil Constr- 
pat ton. Herbage Publication Series, Bull No 25. 1938 

Jacks, G. V., and Whyte, R. O,. Vanishing Lands, A World SVwy of Soil Bros,on. New York, 1939, p. 3. 
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Central and South China have also lost a large part pi the forest and 
soil cover, but innumerable terraces have checked erosion quite effective¬ 
ly in areas where rice is grown. 

Japan is a mountainous country with very little level land; the popular 
tion density is so high that every arable square foot has to be used in¬ 
tensively. In contrast to the Chinese, however, the Japanese have not 
only recognized the danger of mountain deforestation and erosion, but 
they have done everything possible to protect the forest cover. Where 
slopes were deforested in the past, conservation measures have been ap¬ 
plied to re-establish a vegetation cover in order to check erosion which 
otherwise would endanger the rice fields below . 17 Land utilization in 
Japan today is so well adjusted to the physical conditions of the country 
that there is practically no soil erosion going on. 

During the course of centuries the farmers of northwestern Europe 
developed methods of land use well suited to their land, but the same 
European farmers gutted the lands of the New World, i.e. the Western 
Hemisphere, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The abundant 
supply of new land and the ease with which it could, and in some coun¬ 
tries still can, be obtained seemed to make the practice of conservative 
husbandry superfluous. They misused the land to such an extent that 
over wide areas its productive capacity has been greatly reduced if not 
completely destroyed . 18 

The destruction of the land and its resources will continue until land 
utilization practices are adjusted to the respective natural environment ; 19 
mere mechanical anti-erosion measures do not go to the root of the prob¬ 
lem. This does not mean, however, that the use of such mechanical 
devices is not valuable in the fight for the conservation of a nation’s 
most priceless possession. The complete reorganization of the land use 
of a country is an extremely difficult task 20 and requires careful and intel¬ 
ligent planning on the part of the authorities and cooperation on the 
part of the farmers. If this cooperation cannot be obtained it will be 
necessary to enforce the changes by law, m order to protect the future 
of the country. The realization is spreading that the individual cannot 
claim the right to do with his land as he pleases because he may not only 
ruin his own land but also that of his neighbors. 

The necessity for the development of conservation measures and 
proper land use methods exists not only in the temperate zone but also 
in tropical countries, especially in those where shifting cultivation, a pri¬ 
mitive form of fipld-forest economy, is practiced. ^ This form of land 
use is known in Latin America as ^conuco or milpa , in the P hilippines 
caifigin, in French Indo-China and Thailand as ray, in Malaysia as ladang f 


17 See Eowdemulk, W. C., “Erosion Control in Japan,” Oriental hngmeer, 1927, Vol 8, pp 3-13, Det wafer, 
S. B., “Fifty Years’ Experience Gives japan Simple, Effective Program/' Soil Conservation, 1937, Vol. 3, pp 9-10; 
and Tokutaro Ilirata, On the Devastations oj Mountains tn Japan, Department of forestry, Mirustiv of Agriculture 
ami Forestry, Tokyo, 1939. 

18 Sauer, Carl, “Destructive Exploitation in Modem Colonial Expansion,” Comptes Rendus du Congres Intei'- 
national de Gfographu, Amsterdam , / 918, Leiden, 1938, Vol II, Section lllc, pp. 494-499 

Sec Mukerjee, Kadhakamal, The Rev tonal ilalanct of Man, University of Madras, 1938. 

SO “Great changes will have to be made in the kinds and quantities of crops produced, exported and imported 
bv different countries, internal and external trade relations and policies will be affected, and perhaps most signi¬ 
ficant of all, the conditions of land tenure and occupancy upon which the social structure of a civilized community 
Is founded, will have to be re-defined.” Jacks and Whyte, Vanishing Lands, p. 25 
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in Burma as tamgya and in Ceylon as chena . 21 The shifting cultivator 
selects a piece of forest land, cuts and burns the vegetation during the 
dry season and raises from two to four crops on the clearing. His tool 
ts the digging stick or the hoe, ineffective for the control of weeds and 
grasses. As soon as the weeds become too numerous and the yields 
decline, the farmer makes a new clearing; the old one reverts ultimately 
to secondary forest if fires are kept out. Grasses such as Imperata ex¬ 
alt ata, Imperata cylindrica , and Saccharum spontaneum rapidly invade the 
clearings. These grasses are very inflammable during the dry season. 
Fire does not affect their persistence, however, because of their manner of 
reproduction, whereas trees that may have escaped the first fire or young 
tree seedlings will be killed. The final result is that the grasses establish 
a complete hold over the land, and trees have no chance to invade the 
grassland as long as the grass fires continue to reappear. Without good 
ploughs and draft animals the native has no chance of bringing the grass- 
covered land under cultivation again. The repeated fire destroys the 
humus content and affects the soil structure . 22 This explains the presence 
of extensive grasslands in the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, Thai¬ 
land, Indo-China, the Philippines, and in Central and tropical parts of 
South America where the original vegetation was forest. 

As long as the population that practices shifting cultivation is small 
and as long as the land reverts to secondary forest there is no particularly 
great danger in this form of land use, but when the population increases 
and destroys the forests faster than they grow, or when grass takes the 
place of forest, then it becomes necessary to stop the continuation of 
this practice by teaching the natives better methods of cultivation which 
allow continuous use of the same plots, such as crop rotation, the use 
of the plough and animal labor. Where that is not possible foresters 
issue clearing-permits on land that has no merchantable lumber (the 
Philippines) or they employ the shifting cultivators by allowing 
them to cultivate land that has been lumbered in return for the plant¬ 
ing of voung trees (the so-called taungya system, first developed in 
Burma ), 23 

jL and Tenure: Land tenure studies are concerned with the rights of land 
use enjoyed by man and with the effects of these rights on the social and 
economic welfare of the individual and of society . 24 These rights are 
defined by custom and by law, be it written or unwritten, and are jeal¬ 
ously guarded by those whom they favor. The land tenure concept of 
a people is fluid and is an expression of their culture or of their political 
organization. For that reason land tenure conditions change from 
country to country and sometimes even from region to region because of 
a different historical development . 25 Land tenure systems are continu¬ 
ously undergoing changes, partly because of government intervention. 



81 Sec; Whittlesey, Derwent, “Shifting Cultivation,” hconomic Geography, 1937, pp. 35-52, “Fixation of Shifting 
Cultivation,” 1 conomtf (geography, 1937, pp 139-154. 

*8 Frme, Friedrich \X , “Umersuthungen ubei clic Folgcn tier Brand wirtschih auf Tropischcn Boden,” Per 
'Iropenpjlan^er, 42 Jg. 19 V), 1, pp 1-22 

23 Heskc, Fran/, “Zicle und Wege der Tropischcn Kolomalforstwimchaft,” Kolonialforstltcbe Mttteilmgen, Vol, 
1, 1938, 1, pp. 80-114 

24 lies ear eh tn Agricultural Land I enure, at., p. 2 

85 See the various articles on “Farid Tenure” in the hmycbpedta of the Social Smncts , Vol. 9, pp. 73-127. 
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but mainly because of economic and social forces. We have only to 
think of Russia, which in the last 80 years has experienced three funda¬ 
mental changes in her agrarian structure. In 1861 the feudal system 
was displaced by the mir —a communal open-field system—which in 
1906 was in turn replaced by the enclosures introduced by the agrarian 
reform of Stolypin. The Bolshevik Revolution ultimately brought 
complete collectivization. 

A comparison of Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the United 
States shows striking differences in land tenure systems, even though 
all four countries ate of British origin. The government of the United 
States has favored a policy of transferring the public domain very rapidly 
into private ownership, whereas Australia and New Zealand have retained 
a major share of the public domain, so that a high percentage of the 
land is held under lease. Canadian forests have remained public domain, 
a result of the policy of disposing of the timber by means of cutting 
licenses rather than by outright sale of the forest land. This makes it 
possible for the government to control the logging operations, a 
desirable procedure not possible in the United States. 

Western ideas of land ownership and land use differ widely from those 
of colonial peoples, so that the question of land ownership is the most 
serious and difficult one faced by all colonial powers. The idea of land 
as private property and therefore a saleable commodity is frequently 
foreign to these colonial peoples, many of whom hold their land com¬ 
munally. In some instances they recognize private ownership only of 
the plot on which their house stands and on which they have their garden 
and fruit trees. A great number of difficulties arose from the fact that 
white men considered all land that was not under actual cultivation as 
“wild land” and declared it crown or government property. This “wild 
land” was turned over to entrepreneurs and only much later was it dis¬ 
covered that this land had been utilized by the natives for one purpose 
or another. In Java, for example, the government is now making 
amends by buying back such land and turning it over to those 
peasants who are in great need of agricultural land. 

Today we see a general tendency in colonial areas of the Pacific to 
give the peasant legal security on his land, and in all colonies alienation 
of native land to non-natives is either entirely prohibited or has been 
placed under government control. 

Statistics on conditions of land ownership throw light on the social 
and economic status of a country and especially on that of its agricultural 
population: Who owns the land, those who actually till it or a few 
privileged families who lease it out to tenants ? What percentage of 
the land is held by large landowners and what by small landowners who 
themselves work as farmers ? What percentage of the agricultural po- 

t mlation belongs to the tenant class ? What is the relationship between 
andlord and tenant; what are the usual terms of the agreement between 
the two—cash tenancy or share tenancy ? Wliat is the average size of 
agricultural undertakings ? Tenancy is closely connected with the 
question of credit in rural regions, and usury is often the cause of tenancy 
—especially in Oriental countries. 
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B. LAND UTILIZATION AND LAND TENURE DATA FOR 
INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 

When examining statistics on land utilization and land tenure one must 
always bear in mind the fact that the data on the various countries are 
not based upon the same assumptions or principles. Different natural 
and economic conditions give tnem different meanings, so that much 
caution must be exercised in making comparisons or in drawing con¬ 
clusions that involve several countries. (References to “present-day 
frontiers” indicate the frontiers as of mid-1939, and exclude territories 
acquired thereafter.) 

1. UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Survey of Land Use Conditions: The m ost striking fact about lgnd utili¬ 
zation in the U.S.S.R. is that the cropTrea occupies only about 5 to 8% 
Of th^ tptal domain. This has given rise to the general belief that as 
Rixssia is a very large country a considerable part of which is very thinly 
settled or even unsettled, the Union has an unlimited supply of land 
which could be put to agricultural use. Such an idea is not based on 
concrete facts or calculations of the area suitable for agriculture. A sur¬ 
vey of the actual conditions reveals that the possibilities for expansion 
are"'quite limited by climate, soil and topography. Timoshenko* points 
out‘that there is a vast difference in the use of land in European and in I 
Asiatic Russia. In the European portion the area under the plough was | 
nearly one third (32.4%) of the total area in 1932, while in Asiatic Russia I 
it was only 2.4%. If the northern regions of European Russia, i.e. 
the land north of the 60th parallel, are not included in the calculation, 
on account of their limited suitability for crop production, then nearly 
half (48.6%) of the remaining European area is taken up by fields. 
Only 17.2% of European Russia below the 60th parallel is under woods 
and forests, so that we cannot expect any considerable increase in the 
cultivated area at the expense of the forested area. Whatever increase 
comes will take place in the southern parts of the taiga where barley, 
oats, flax, fodder crops and grass do well. The second Five-Year Plan 
anticipated the winning of 5 million hectares through clearing, draining 
and melioration in Middle and Northern Russia, i.e. north of the cher¬ 
nozem belt. The podsol forest soils, however, are poor in humus and 
nutritive minerals and will require costly clearing and melioration, so 
that no sudden enormous increase of the crop area in European Russia 
can be expected. 

Quite different is the situation in Asiatic Russia. The Russian pea¬ 
sants folio wed the st epp e and semi-steppe withjts famous chernozern soils, 
through Western Siberia south of the great forest belt, the taiga, and 
pushed across the highly podzolized soils of the for est- st enpe plate au^, of 
Eastern Siberia into the valuable dark^colo re d"meadow soils of The Am ur 
v aflgy T So Tar they have Brought" only a small percentage of the Asia¬ 
tic part of the U.S.S.R. under cultivation. According to sources quoted 
by Timoshenko, only 2.4% of Asiatic Russia was occupied by fields in 

t Timoshenko, Vladimir P., Agricultural Russia and the W^bcat Problem, Stanford, 1932, p. 37. 
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1928 and an additional 3.3% by meadows and pasture. r No doubt there 
a rc considerable areas in Siberia, Central and Far HasteypTSl 
ffion that can be converted to agricultur aluse._ Ther e are definite climati c 
ffimts/howev er, toTtbefextension oFagricuitureT Temperature condi¬ 
tions^^ all limit the spread of agricultural settlement polarward 5 * 
while in Central Asia the lack of rainfall is the main obstacle. V The So* 
viets expect to increase the crop area of Siberia and the Far Eastern Re¬ 
gion through large capital investment, and to finance, among other things, 
the clearing of forests, the melioration of the soil and the construction 
of a communication system. In Kazakhstan steppe land can be brought 
under crops with the help of dry-farming methods combined with the 
use of modern machinery on a large scale, and in special cases land can 
be irrigated. 3 

TABLE 2. U.S.S.R.: AREAS ECONOMICALLY SUITABLE ANE)/ 
UNSUITABLE FOR AGRICULTURE* 


Classification 

SqOAHE KtlOMETFHS 

% of Total 

L Unsuitable areas outside of 
agricultural zones 

5,682,800 

26.7 

2. Unsuitable areas inside of 
agricultural zones 

6,170,000 

28.8 

3. Suitable areas j 

9,530,000 

44.5 

Total j 

i 21,382,800 

100.0 


TABLE 3. U.S.S.R.: AREAS ECONOMICALLY SUITABLE FOR 


AGRICULTURE 5 
{hi square kilometers) 

Ploughland ... ... . 2,050,000 

Meadows .. ... ... . 450,000 

Forest land .. .. ... . 6,180,000 

Pasture on chestnut soil (arid steppe) ... . . 500,000 

Pasture on gray soil (serozeni—extremely arid steppe) 140,000 
Mountain steppe . . . .. . . 120,000 

Mountain meadow .. ... 90,000 


9,530,000 

Ugrimoff has summarized the results of the investigations of Russian 
soil specialists. 6 In order to determine the areas suitable and unsuit¬ 
able for agriculture and other uses, such as forestry, the whole realm 
has been divided into three categories as shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 shows that more than on e fourth (26 .7 %) o f the Soviet Union 
is entirely unsuited for agr rcurLurehecausc^of cliniatr ysnil or relief; mor e 

3 Prasalov, L. 1., “The Climate and Soils of Northern hurasia as Conditions of Colonization,*’ P$mtmr Setife- 
American Geographical Society, Special Publication No. 14, New ork, 1932, pp, 240-260. 

8 Bowman, Isaiah, Pwnter Prwge, American Geographical Society, Special Publication No, 13, New York, 
1931, pp. 258-262. 

* Ugrimoff, A. von, "Die Ackerbaukapazhat dcs Russischeii Raumcs,” bench tt fiber 'LandmrUcbaft. N. F. Band 
XX1U, 3. Berlin, 1938, p. 542. 

8 Uftrimaft, op* at., p. 542. 

» Ugrimoff, op. «/., pp. 538-554. 
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‘than one fourth (28.8%) of the total area consists of soils which He in 
the agricultural zone but are at present not suited for agriculture and 
cannot even be used as pasture. A part of these latter areas, however, 
could be turned to agricultural use through melioration. Less than one- 
half consists of agricultural and forest land that is or can be utilized 
without melioration. Table 3 gives details for the third category. 

A part of the land in the second category and a part of the forest and 
pasture land of the third category represent the reserve for new arable 
land, Prasalov gives the estimates in Table 4. 

TABLE 4. U.S.S.R.: RESERVE AREAS 7 
(In square kilometers) 

1. Northern forests (taiga) 

2. Swampland 

3. Deciduous forests of the chernozem 

(forest-steppe belt) 

4. Salt-containing chernozem steppe 

5. Mountainous chernozem steppe 

6. Steppe on chestnut-brown soils 

7. Steppe on gray soils 

8. "Takyri" (Central Asia) 

9. Alluvial soils of Central Asia 


300,000 

150,000 

30,000 

30,000 

40,000 

200,000 

40,000 

22,000 

5,000 


817,000 


After a detailed study of the reserve areas, UgrimofF conies to the con¬ 
clusion that these areas are for the most part outside the Russian agricul¬ 
tural zones. In the north, on the edge of the Arctic Circle, are 300,000 
square kilometers of North European and Siberian forest and mootland; 
150,000 square kilometers of swampland lie mainly in the north, and 
an additional 262,000 square kilometers in the arid and semi-desert re¬ 
gions of Central Asia. 

UgrimofF, furthermore, believes that 567,000 of these 817,000 square 
kilometers could become ploughland, while the rest would have to be 
turned into meadows. According to the sources quoted by UgrimofF, 
only 2,050,000 square kilometers or 9.6% of the total territory of Russia 
is under the plough. The ploughland can be increased by 567,000 square 
kilometers or 27.6%, so that it would finally occupy 12.2% of the total 
area. This gives a clear picture of the unfavorable relationship of the 
areas of the Union that are suitable for agriculture and those which, due 
to unchangeable natural conditions, are unsuitable. 

Survey of Land Utilisation: Table 5 gives us information as to the uti- 
Hzadon of the land of the various republics of the Soviet Union. There 
are considerable differences between the various parts of the Union, an 
expression of natural and cultural conditions. 

Russian agric ulture is still less advan ced tha n Western European jagri- 
<yltur e.' ""TheitEree^fielcTsys tem and even more primitive systems are 

7 As quoted by Ugrhnoff, p 543. Compare these figures with the highly optimmic figures given in the Hand¬ 
book of ibt Soviet Union, New York, 1936, pp 4 5-44. There it is claimed that 11 million square kilometers, or 
nearly 50% of the total Union, are suitable for agriculture. It is apparent that the authors have added the forest 
area to the agricultural area 







TABLE 5. U.S.S.R.: LAND UTILIZATION IN THE REPUBLICS, DECEMBER 31, 1934* 

(In thousand hectares) 
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t r * 

still used, which explains die high' percentage of feildw land* The total 
arable land or, as it is called in Table 5, the field area, amounted to 
223,916,000 hectares in 1934, of which in that year only 131,473,000 
hectares were actually sown and 92,442,700 hectares were fallow of 
Various kinds. Bare and green fallow, a link in the three-field and other 
rotation systems, accounted for 26,339,800 hectares, whereas 66,102,900 
hectares were arable and had once been under cultivation, but had been 
abandoned for a rest period of several years to restore fertility. Such 
land is found in the steppe and forest regions, in other words in areas 
where land is so abundant that the peasants can shift their fields when 
yields diminish instead of preserving the fertility by the use of manure or 
commercial fertilizers or the seeding of such soil-building crop as legumes. 

Cropland * The area under crops (i.e. grain, “technical” or “industrial” 
cultures, 9 vegetables, and grasses 10 ) has increased considerably since pre- 
War days. Whereas in 1913 only 104.9 million hectares were under 


TABLE 6. U S.S R ■ CROP AREA 15 
(in thousand hectares) 


Chops 

1913 

1928 

1932 

1936 

j 19V 

1938 

Total Chop Area 

104,998 6 

112,992 4 

134,434 7 

133,832 1 

135,313 1 

136,943 1 

Cereals, Total 

94,358 4 

92,172 3 

99,699 7 

102,441 3 

104,444 8 

102,411 0 

Rye, winter 

24,970 3 

24,118 2 

25,774 6 

21 452 8 

22,666 1 

21,180 6 

Rye, spring 

843 0 

528 6 

4154 

311 8 

306 2 j 

269 9 

AX'heat, winter 

7,329 7 

6,178 0 

1! 8147 

13 065 i 

14,325 7 

14,584 3 

Wheat, spring 

24,324 9 

21,552 2 

22,689 2 

25,903 9 

27,057 3 ] 

26,927 5 

Barley, winter 

608 5 

387 7 

345 4 

506 4 

612 3 

700 7 

Barley, spring 

10,827 8 

6,908 5 

6 498 6 

8 621 7 

8,565 8 

8,512 0 

Oats 

16 870 5 

17,245 6 

15 423 4 

18,053 6 

17,633 3 

17,882 1 

Corn (maiAc) 

1,271 9 

4,386 2 

3,665 8 

3,09? 8 

2,820 0 

2,608,8 

Millet 

3,476 2 

5,693 4 

7 677 6 

4,377 4 

4 404 7 

3,924 1 

Buckwheat 

1,974 0 

2,924 5 

1,661 8 

2,085 6 

1,848 0 

2,084 7 

Rice 

270 0 

217 3 

122 3 

142 9 

156 2 

163 6 

Beans and peas of 







all kinds 

1,247 0 

%6 7 

2,128 4 

2,995 3 

2,981 4 

2,518 8 

Other cereals 

344 6 

1,065 4 

1,482 5 

1 831 8 

1,067 8 

1,053 9 

“Technical” Cultures 
Total 

4,550 5 

8,615 4 

14,877 2 

10 831 5 

11,152 1 

10,959 3 

(.otton 

688 0 

971 3 

2 P2 0 ! 

2,034 5 

2,091 8 

?,082.9 

Hax 

1,398 0 

1,735 6 

3,155 0 

2,374 1 

2,459 2 

2,234 1 

Hemp 

645 0 

912 7 

920 6 

681 5 

579 9 

654 4 

Sunflower 

968 7 ! 

3,904 9 

5,306 0 

3,177 7 

3,250 3 

3,144 5 

Sugar beet 

Tobacco 

648 7 j 

769 7 

i,53 _ ’ 8 ! 

1,255 7 

1,193 4 

1,180 3 

29 5 1 

45 2 

99 2 

94 4 

96 7 

95 4 

Makhorka (a cheap type 
of tobacco, not inclu¬ 







ded in above) 

32 9 

36 2 

147 5 

109 7 

107 4 

104 5 

Others 

139 7 

239 8 

1,539 1 

1,103 9 

1,373 4 

1,463.4 

Ali Vegetabus & 
Potatoes 

3,815 5 

7,683 4 

9,215 4 

9,797 0 

8 991 5 

! 9,385 4 

Potatoes 

3,063 6 

5 677 6 

6,111 4 

7,577 2 

6,865 1 

7,365 0 

Vegetables 

43’M 

797 1 

2 235 6 

1,503 5 

1,387 o 

1,319 6 

Melons (water & others) 

264 8 

1,208 7 

868 4 

716 3 

739 4 

700 8 

Awu Grasses 

2,050 0 

3,871 5 

10,631 6 

10,645 9 

10,635 7 

14,101.9 

Annual grasses 

Perennial grasses 

601 0 

1,152 5 

4,461 3 

4,722 1 

3,549 8 

4,455 0 

1,449 0 

2,414 6 

3,788 9 

4,532 4 

5,561 2 

8,230 0 

Others 


304 4 

2,381 4 

1,391 4 

1,524 7 

1,416.9 


• These include cotton, flax, hemp, sugar beets, groundnuts, sunflowers, tobacco, etc 

10 Such as alfalfa and sweet clover 

11 Posevnw Vlostbadt SS IR v 1938 g 
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oops, the crop a*ea increased to 431.5 million hectares fey 1934 and to 
136.9 million hectares by 1938. There are remarkable differences m the 

S rowth of certain crop areas. For example, the cotton area increased 
y about 200 % 5 the area under flax was nearly doubled; winter wheat 
nearly doubled its area, while spring wheat increased only slightly; winter 
rye shrank by about 15%, while the potato area increased by 140.4%. 

The fact that the area under cereals increased by only 8.5% while the 
total area under crops was enlarged by 30.4% deserves attention. Where¬ 
as cereals occupied about 90% of the crop area xn 1913, they took 
only 75% in 1938. a result of the introduction of crop rotation. It is 
to be expected that this trend will continue as more and more collective 
farms adopt crop rotation and thus enlarge the area under both cultiva¬ 
ted and forage crops. 

Wheat is the principa l small grain of t he U.S .SR. Some remark able 
changes ""have taken pla ce in the~3Tstributiqn_ of wheat . 12 Fo rm erly 
wlieaFwas grownchiefly m the black and chestnut-brown soils of Eur o- 
peahTtussia and Western Siberia. The Soviets have mtrod uc^ cTor con- 
sTderaBIy mcreased*~tTfe growings of wheat In s uch regions as Leningrad, 
Yaroslav, Moscow, Gorky and Tartar A.3,£,R. which in pre-Wardays 
depended entirely upon the importation of wheat from the chernozem 
belt. The goal of the Soviets is to change this wheat-consuming zone 
into a zone that produces nearly all of its own grain. The great growth 
of the winter wheat area is very important because winter wheat has 
higher yields than spring wheat This growth was only made possible 
by the development of cold-resistant varieties. 

Intensification of Land \ Utilisation There have been in the Soviet 
Union two different opinions about the future trend of land utilization. 
The one argues for an extension of the agr icultural area, while the other 
is for an improvement oFagri cultural techniques witlun the present boun¬ 
daries, i.e. oy^HahgTng^lTOm Thc'fHree-held system to a rational crop 


TABLF 7 USSR DI GRFF OF* PARCELLING BJ FORE 
I Hr Rl VOLUTION 18 


Pj R CfcNT OF PrASANTS NUMBER OF STRIPS MAKINC IP 'IMF FARM 


37 
10 5 
33 9 
2 S 6 
19 6 


under 11 

11 20 
21-40 
41-60 
60-100 


rotation system which would do away with fallov, improve soils and 
increase yields. Collectivization automatically enlarged the crop area 
by doing away with the many field boundaries. Table 7, which refers 
only to the northern provinces of European Russia, gives an idea of 
the extent to which the hnd of the peasants was parcelled. 

Field boundaries were frequentlv the starting point for weeds which 
penetrated into the neighboring fields and lowered the yield or at least 

12 Compare the map of the distribution of wheat by lh H Fngdhrecht m his excellent stud), Ijtndmrtsehap- 
ltd er Atlas des Rttsstuhen Retches m l uropa tmd 4strn Berlin, 1916 with the sketch map of the wheat regions by 
Mikhailov, Nicholas, Land of the S ouets New >ork 19^9, p 55 
S3 Symposium, O 7emit Moscow 1921 pa t 1 pp 54, as quoted in Gra|danzcv Andrew J , The Collscttvvqsd 
Attricuhitrt in tbe Sotul Union, M A Thesis, bmv of California, Berkeley’ 1918 (unpublished) 
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increased the peasants* labors. The use of chemical fertilizers and green 
manure* the increased cultivation of intertilled crops, and the deep tillage 
of soil made possible by modern ploughs and tractors and mechanical 
harvesting have led to an increase of yields at least in a part of the col¬ 
lective farms, but Russian yields are still low in comparison to those of 
other countries. Most important for the improvement of Russian agri¬ 
culture is the work of plant geneticists, who have given the Russian pea¬ 
sant better varieties of cereals and other crops. “The introduction of a 
better variety in an agricultural area means an immediate profit to the agri¬ 
culturist. It improves the crop either in quantity or in quality, while 
scarcely increasing the cost of cultivation.” 14 It must be admitted that 
the collectivization of the peasants, which was carried through with 
great speed and under great pressure, led to many mistakes and a con¬ 
siderable temporary disruption of agricultural production. Especially 
disastrous was the large reduction of draft power resulting from 'whole¬ 
sale slaughter of livestock, which the government met with efforts to 
mechanize the work on collective farms as rapidly as possible. But 
conditions have since improved and many of the collective farms are 
now operating with much better results than the small peasants could 
ever have obtained. Even a poorly managed large farm operating with 
modem methods can be more efficient than a carefully managed, small 
peasant undertaking employing antiquated techniques under the old 
village strip system. 15 

As late as 1928 the equipment used by peasants was very primitive, 
as illustrated in Table 8. 


TABLE 8. U.S.S.R.: TECHNICAL AGRICULTURAL 
EQUIPMENT, 1928 18 


Equipment 

Million Hectares 

Per cent of Total 

Ploughing with wooden ploughs 

8.1 

9.8 

Spring sowing by hand 

61.2 

74.4 

Harvesting of grain with sickles 

14.3 

15.5 

Harvesting of grain with scythes 

26.6 

28.8 

Threshing of grain with flails 

12.0 

13.0 

Threshing by other manual methods 

25.5 

27.7 


Since then the mechanization of agriculture has made great progress. 
The collective farms have a certain number of implements and draft 
animals with which they do as much of the work as possible. In ad¬ 
dition, the government-owned machine-tractor-stations (M.T.S.) plough, 
seed and harvest certain acreages of the collectives with the modem 
equipment at their disposal. The amount is determined by contracts 
made between the collective farms and the M.T.S. For this work the 
M.T.S. receive 20% of the total crop. 

Forest Resources: The Soviet Union possesses about one-fourth of the 
forest area of the world, but in spite of the wealth which this area re- 

14 European Conference on Rural Life, 1939, Conditions and Improvement of Crop Prodmtton, Stock-raising and 
Kura/ Industries, Contributions by the International Institute of .Agriculture, Document No 5, Geneva, 1939, p. 9. 

1# Schiller, O., "Bedeutung und Auasichten der Agrarkollcktivicrung in der Sowjctunion,”' Bsrkbtt iib*r Ijand- 
nnrtschaft, N.F., 1936, Bd. XX) t 2, pp 426-453. 

l* Summary of the Fulfillment oj tbe First Five-Year P/an, Moscow, 1933. 
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presents the Russians face enormous difficulties in the adequate utiliza¬ 
tion of these resources. The main handicaps are the very uneven 
geographical distribution of the forests, the inadequately developed 
transportation system, remoteness from the centers of domestic and 
foreign consumption, the direction of the flow of the great Siberian 
rivers, which favors exports but hampers home consumption, and the 
shortage of labor. 

TABLE 9. U.S.S.R.: TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AT THE END OF THE YEAR 17 
(lft thousands) 


Equipment 

i 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 ! 

1938 

Tractors, number 
Tractors, h.p. 
Combines, number 
Locomobiles and 
internal combus¬ 

210.9 

3,209.2 

25.4 

276.4 

4,462.8 

32.3 

! 

360.3 

6,184.0 

50.3 

422.7 

7,672.4 

87.8 

454.5 

8,385.0 

128.8 

483.5 
9,256.2 

153.5 

tion engines, 
number 

Threshers, number 

48.0 

120,3 

60.9 

121.9 

69.1 
i 120.1 

72.4 

123.7 

77.9 

126.1 

83.8 

130.8 


Statistics on the forest area are far from being exact. Table 5 lists 
801,202,000 hectares of forests ; Sotsialisticbcskoi Stroitelstvo SSSR for 1935 
reports a forest area of 918,363,000 hectares; the International Yearbook 
of Forestry Statistics 18 lists a total forest area of 951,353,000 hectares for 
1934 ; while M. Sdovik 19 assumes 993,000,000 hectares in January 1938. 
There is a great difference between the forest area and the actually 
wooded area. Furthermore, only a small percentage of the wooded 
area is exploited. The easily accessible European forest area suffered 
considerably from the ruthless felling of trees after the abolition of the 

TABLE 10. U.S.S.R.: FOREST AREA, JANUARY 1, 1934*° 


Region 

Torsi ft'Risr 

A HI'A 

(Thousand 
hectares 1 

Proportion oj 

1/VPLORrP TO 
lorai lout ST 
Ari j 

( Percentages ) 

Pro out tivi 

For pst 

Ari k 

( rbumand 

hectares ) 

OODf D 

Aria 

(1 bousand 
hectares) 

Proportion op 
Wooded to 
Tor At Land 
Akpa 

( Percentages ) 

U8.S.K Total 

951,353 

35 8 

544,523 

456,320 

215 

R.S.I.S.R. 

935,644 

35 2 

531,798 

445,309 

23,0 

West Siberia 

60,084 

57.5 

35,367 

30,622 

22.6 

Hast Siberia 

250,79 3 

24 2 

15V 69 

104/H)1 

27 9 

Yakutia 

277,240 

1 <> 

116,581 

116,581 

37 9 

Far East 

112,349 

31 2 

69,499 

54,672 

18 4 

Ukraine j 

2,500 

99.9 

2,277 

1,804 

4.0 

White Russia 

3,123 

100.0 

2,694 

2,127 

16.8 

Transcaucasus 

3,663 

67 6 

3,021 

2,798 ! 

15 1 

Uzbekistan 

1,465 

100 0 

983 

86J ! 

4,9 

Turkmenistan i 

2,891 

50 6 

2,658 

2,452 

5.5 

Tadzhikistan i 

2,177 

33.9 

1,092 

979 1 

6.8 


17 "Stalin’s Report,” Woishtvtk, March 1939. 

1* International Yearbook of l'orestry Statistics, 1933-36, Rome, 1936, Yoi 1, p. 217. 

Sdovik, as quoted by Huchholz, K„ **Dcr Riickzm* dcr U.d S.S R. vom Wclthoizmarkt,” Zettscbrtfi jfir VFelt- 
farstirsrt i rbaft, lid. VI, 3, 1938, r 150 

20 International Yearbook oj bores try Statistic*, 1933-35, Rome, 1936, Vol. I, pp. 217-219. 
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principle of sustained yields, while the greater part of the Asiatic forest 
area is untouched and constitutes a “dead forest massif” whose timber 
is frequently overmature and rotten. 21 


^/FABLE 11. U.S.S.R.: DISTRIBUTION OF FOREST AREAS AND 
V TIMBER RESOURCES'* 



j Woodlo Area j 

j Timber Resources 

R KG ION 

Million 

j Per cent j 

Million cubic 

j Per cent 


hectares 

| of Total j 

j hectares 

| of 1 oral 

Old industrial regions 


1 

f 

| 


(Leningrad, Moscow, Ka¬ 
linin, Yaroslav, Ivanovsk) 

11.4 

2 

I 

i 753 

2 

Southern and southwestern 



j 


regions (Ukraine, White 
Russia, Kuisk,Voronezh) 

7.7 

1 

! 

! 425 

1 

Volga region 

26.7 j 

5 

i 2,835 

8 

Caucasus 

4.1 1 

1 

i 582 

2 

Central Asia 

Northern regions of Euro¬ 

21.1 

4 

177 


pean Russia (including 
Karelia and Komi) 

49.2 

to 

3,996 

12 

Siberia and the Far East 

395.5 

77 

25,846 

75 

Total 

515.7 

~ 100 ~ ~ "| 

34,614 

100 


Three-quarters of the wooded area. jtnd the timber resour ces of the 
Soviet lira on ate locatcjd_in Asia, but around 1932 about two-thirds of 
the cut timber came from middle and southern Russia, that is, from 
those regions which have only 13% of the wooded area. Because of 
the depletion of the resources of the easily accessible areas the second 
Five-Year Plan provided for a gradual shift of the lumber industry to 
the richly forested areas. 


V TABLE 12. 

U.S.S.R.: TIMBER PRODUCTION^ 

y 

Region 

! 

1932 1 

1 1937 (plan) (a) 

Million cubic 
meters 

i Percent 

1 nt 'J otal 

Million cufcoc 
meters 

Per cent 
of Total 

Old industrial region 
Southern and southwestern 

39 

20 

41 

15 

region 

24 

18 

16 I 

6 

Volga region 

40 

24 

57 ! 

21 

Caucasus 

2 

1 

4 1 

2 

Central Asia 

1 

1 

2 i 

1 

Northern regions 

28 

17 

59 

22 

Siberia and the Far East 

31 

19 | 

88 

33 

Total 

165 

100 

267 ~ 

100 


(a) Actual production in 1037 whs 201 5 million cubic meters of all kinds of tnnlxrr, including 111 3 million 
cubic meters of timber fat further processing Production of sawed tirnbet in 1937 v.as 33.8 million cubic 
meters, including 672,300 cubic meters of plywood. 

31 Buchbolz, E., “Forstwittschaftlichc Probleme lm Kunisiatischen Wimchaftsraum,” ‘/.ettsrbrtft fttr Weli- 
f»rstwrtseb<ift ¥ Bd. I, 2'3, 1933, pp. 121-142, “Die Waklfkchen und die Hol/vorrate d<rr Sowietumon,” tbtrf,, 
Bd. II, 4/6, 1935, pp 193-223 

22 Buchhobj, L., “Der Ruckzug der U.d.S.S R vom WcltholamarkU* op. ott., p 150. 

MJW, p. 151. 
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Afforestation; Afforestation is necess ary in the sttfppe region o f 
Southern Russia in orderTo prote ct tSel^ScuRural land against erosion , 
fr^^'Begun by Germair colonists in the tirst decade ot the nineteenth 
century. These early plantings served as shelter belts. In recent years 
the Russian interest in shelter belts has been revived and the Five-Year 
Plans have called for new plantings. 

TABLE 13. U.S.S.R.: AFFORESTATION®* 

(In thousand hectares) 


Years 

Afforestation 
op Sanos 

Afforestation 
op Guixirs 

A pro rotation 

BET'S. l KN PlFI OS 

Laying out 
of Parks 

Total 

Total 1898-1917 

191.9 

10.5 



202.4 

„ V 925-1929 

91.8 

6.7 

2.2 


100.7 

„ 1930-1934 

83,1 j 

58.4 

37.0 j 

J8-2 j 

196.7 


The decree “Concerning the Measures for Seeming Stable Crops in 
the Dry Regions of the Southeast of the Soviet Union” calls for further 
development of forest shelter belts and describes improved methods of 
planting and caring for trees. 2 ' 


'FABLE 14. 


U.S.S.R.: NUMBER 

OF INDIVIDUAL 

Pit AS ANT 1 

HOLDINGS 8 * 

1916 

21,008,000 

1923 

22,825,400 

E>24 

23,459,300 

1925 

23,961,800 

1926 

23,579,000 

1927 

25,015,900 

1028 

25,614,100 

1932 

9,428,000 

1935 

3,500,000 

1936 

1,760,000 

1938 

1,500,000 


'Land Tenure: Within a little more than half a century Russia has 
experienced three agrarian reforms. In 1861 the serfs were liberated 
and 148 million hectares in European Russia were given to the villages, 
the mirSy while 89 million hectares were left in the possession of the 
landlords. Under the mir system the village was the owner of the land 
and it distributed the land periodically among the homesteads according 
to the size of the family. With the rapid increase of the village po¬ 
pulation the share of the individual family became smaller and smaller. 
In his agrarian reform of 1906, Stolypin took steps to abolish the mir 
system and to give the peasant full ownership of the land. The re¬ 
volution of 1917 nationalized all land, that of the landlords and of the 
peasants alike, and between the years 1917 and 1920 the peasants divided 
the big estates of the landed aristocracy among themselves. For po- 

M Stlskoe Kbnz yatsito $S\R, 1935 

al) Larar, "isficrcts of the Drought and Purge on the Agriculture of the Soviet Union ” T'oretgrt Agriculture, 

Vol IU, Washington, 1939, pp 175-1% 

Tht Land 1 enure Systems i n I'urape, League of Nations, Furopcan Conference on Rural Lite No 2, 1939, 
p. 42. Sec also the discussion of land tenure in the Soviet Union bv '1 lmoshenko in Proceedings of th Pif/b 
Intmmttoual Lotft rent of Agricultural bcotomtsts, London, 1939, pp 160-168. 
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litical reasons the Communist Party allowed parcelling and general 
equalization, although it was always in favor of large-scale farming. In 
the decree “On the Socialistic Organization of Agricultural Production” 
of February 14, 1919, the party expressed its preference for large state 
farms (sovkho^i) and collective farms (kolkho^i), but it was impossible 
to enforce the program at that time. The Land Code of 1922 even 
recognized the status quo and assured the peasants the perpetual tenure 
of all the land in their possession. The Code also decreed that all land 
was state property and that purchase, sale and mortgage of land were 
forbidden. Up to 1928 the number of individually operating peasants 
increased considerably, as shown in Table 14. 

TABLE 15. U.S.S.R.: PROCESS OF COLLECTIVIZATION 27 


Year 

Numui r or* Collecttvea 
(In thousands) 

PkrCI'NTAC.I op 
CoJLU.CT1\ I7I O 

I IotJSf- HOLDS 

Pt ac entagp op Sown 
\rpa. Unw r Col i fc tivps 
( Mate jarms excluded) 

1928 

33.3 

1.7 

2.3 

1929 

57.0 

3.9 

4.9 

1930 

85.8 

23 6 

33.6 

1931 

211.1 

52.7 

67.8 

1932 

211.1 

61.5 

77.6 

1933 

244.5 

64.4 

83.1 

1934 

233.3 

71.4 

87.4 

1935 

245.4 

83.2 

94.1 

1936 

245.7 

88.4 

98.0 

1937 

243.7 

93.0 

99.1 

1938 

242.4 

93.5 

99.3 


The great agrarian revolution took place from 1928 to 1933, when 
the overwhelming majority of the peasants were forced to accept the 
new form of land tenure—the collective farm—and the kulaks were 
eliminated. Since then agriculture has been carried on in two types of 
enterprises, the great state farms and the collective farms, with the 
number of individually operated peasant farms becoming less and less. 

A state farm or sovkho% is owned and managed entirely by the state 
with the help of hired labor. A collective farm or kolkho% is a peasant 
cooperative whose members till the land collectively. The state gives 
the kolkho ^ the land in usufruct, rent-free, without time-limit, i.e. in 
perpetuity (Article 8 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.). The kolkho^i 
are extensive farms, more than half of which have between 200 and 
1,000 hectares. The average kolkho% includes 77 farmer peasant farms 
with 458 hectares of arable land and 163 working members. 29 

A third type of collective farm, the most common and important, is 
the artel, in which land, livestock and implements are collective property. 
Each family has, in addition to its share in the kolkho its own small 
economy consisting of the farmstead and a plot of land of from one- 
fourth to one hectare, cattle, pigs, sheep or goats, and poultry. 25 * 

Quoted by Grajdamev, op. ett . 

a8 Tbt 1-Mnd Tenure Systems m Europe, League of Nations, Furopcan Conference on Rural 1 Ife No 2,1939, p. 42. 

2® In most regions each family is allowed one cow, two calves, one sow with sucklint*-?, ten sheep or goats, 
an unlimited number of poultry and rabbits and twenty beehives. The figures for serm-nornads and nomads are 
different. See: Volin, Lazar, “The Russian Peasant Household under the Mir and the Collective Farm System," 
Foreign Agriculture, Vol. IV, 1940, pp. 133-146. 
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In the ycats 1928 and 1929 the process of collectivization was slow, 
but during the winter of 1929-30 the government speeded up the pro* 
gram, with the results shown in Table 15. 

Some 26 million small subsistence farms (1928) were supplanted by 
1937 by about 244 thousand good-sized collective farms. These farms 
are under the control and supervision of about five to nine thousand 
machine-tractor-stations (M.T.S.) which are government-owned and re¬ 
present a powerful instrument of government control and planning in 
peasant collective agriculture. The M.T.S. took over all threshing 
machines with mechanical power in the possession of the collectives. 
Thereby the collectives became dependent on the M.T.S. for threshing, 
and the government, through the M.T.S., obtained better control over 
grain production. 

Table 16 gives the distribution of crop area among the various eco¬ 
nomies and reveals the extent to which Russian agriculture has become 
collectivized. The land tilled by uncollectivized peasants amounts to 
less than 1 % of the total crop area of the Union. 


TABLE 16. U.S.S.R.: DISTRIBUTION OF CROP AREA BY CATEGORIES 
OF ECONOMIES, 1938-<> 

(1» hectares) 


State fat ms ... .. ... 12,410,800 

Collective farms . . . ... 117,227,000 

Private economy of members of collective farms 5,337,000 
Workers ... . .. 1,112,600 

Individual peasants (uncollcctivizcd) ... .. 855,700 


Total Crop Area ... . . ... 136,943,100 


TABLE 17. U.S.S.R.: NUMBER OF’ AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES 81 


OlASSJJ Jt at ION 

1928 

1932 

1935 

i 

1 1936 

1938 

State farm and similar 






enterprises (a3 

3,12 Vb) 

9,000(c) 

8,982(d) 



State farms only 

1,40 7 ^b) 

4,337(0 

4,118(d) 

4,323(d) 

13,961 

Machine tractoi stations 


2.502(c) 

4.376(c) 

4,950(e) 

16,358 (c) 

Collective farms 






fin thousands; 

33 3(f) 

211 1(f) 

249 4(g) 

244 5(h) 

242.4(h) 

Feasant households 
(in millions) 


In collectives 

0 4(f) 

151(f) 

17.3(h) 

18 4(h) 

21.5(h) 

Outside collectives 

24 1(f) 

W) 

3.6(h) 

2 0 (h) 

15(h) 

Total peasant households 

24 5(f) 

24 5(i) 

20.9 (h) 

20 4(h) 

23 0(h) 


(a) Including faims belonging to consumers’ cooperatives and to organizations supplying workers with food 
(O.R.8 ) 

(b) Spring. 

(c) Dee 31. 

(d) fan. 1. 

(e) Harvest. 

(f) lime 1. 

(O Oct. I 
(b) July 1, 

^ Pnsetnyt Vhsrhadi \ \SK v 19*8%. 

31 Quoted by Timoshenko, V F , “Soviet Agricultural Rc« organization and the Bread-Grain Situation,’* Whmt 
Stadia, Vol. Xlll, FH7, p, 323. 
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2. MANCHURIA 

A study of land utilization and land tenure conditions in Manchuria 
is hampered by the very limited value or complete nonexistence of the 
necessary statistics* 

Until toward the end of the nineteenth century Manchuria had a 
sparse population largely dependent upon stock raising. In the course 
of the last 40 or more years the types of land use have changed rapidly 
and Manchuria has become an important producer of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. This change has resulted from large-scale immigration of Chi¬ 
nese peasants from North China, who have carried their methods of 
land utilization into the plains of Manchuria where the natural con¬ 
ditions are very similar to those of North China* 


TABLE 18. MANCHURIA: AGRICULTURAL POTENTIALITIES 1 
(In thousand hectares and percentages of regional totals) 
Excluding Four Hsingan Provinces 



Toiai 

Are* 



Arable 





Provinces 

; T otal 

I Cultivated 

1 

Not Yet ( ultivated 

Unahabi ft 

; 


Area 

Pei c< nt 

j Area 

Per cent; 

j Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Percent 

Kirin ! 

8,991 

4 479 

49 8 

3,040 

33 8 

| 1 440 

16 0 

! 4,512 

50.2 

Ltmglciang 

12,564 

8,816 

66 2 

2,101 

16 7 

! 6,218 i 

49 5 

4,248 

33 8(a) 

Heiho 

10,981 

1,106 

101 

54 

0 5 

i 1,05? ] 

9 6 

! 9 t 5T6 

89 9 

Sanktang 

10,754 

5,277 

49 1 

752 

70 

| 4,528 j 

42 1 

j 5 4-7 

50.9 

Pinkiang ( 

Mutanktang j j 

Cbicntao 

14,343 

6,485 

452 

3,530 

24 6 

: 2,956 

20 6 

7,857 j 

54 8 

2,9V) 

417 

14 2 

166 

86 

251 

86 

2 522 

85 8 

Antting 1 

Tunghvta J 

4.823 

577 

12 0 

418 

b7 

159 

3 3 

4,246 

88 0 

Fengrien 

8,555 

3,757 

43 7 

2,919 

34 1 

818 

9ft 

4,817 

56 3 

Chmchow 

8,946 

1,265 

32 1 

1,154 

1 29 3 | 

111 

| 28 

2,681 

67 9 

Jeho! 

Harbin Special 
Municipality 

9,659 

1,019 

10 6 

-82 

8 1 1 

237 

25 

8,640 

89 4 

98 

57 

61 2 

45 

48 6 i 

__ 1 

12 

i 

12 6 

36 

38 8 

Total 

87,647 

32,736 

37 3 

14 960 

171 | 

17,775 

20 2 

54,912 

62.7 


Four Hsincan Provinces 


Provinces 

7 OTAL 
Area 

Agricultural 

Pastoral 

Auriculturai 
Pas i oral 

FoRtsrar 

/ONT 

astf Land 

Area 

1 o 

Area 

*\ | 

\r„d 

O 

Are* 

% 

Area 

% 

Eastern Hsmgan 

10,675 

365 

3 5 

913 

8 5 ] 

548 

52 

4,924 

45 9 

3,924 

36 7 

Southern „ j 

7,902 

760 

9 6 

1,520 

19 3 1 

2,165 

27 5 1 

950 ' 

120 1 

2 507 

31 6 

Western „ 

8,041 

715 

8 8 

1,-89 

22? 

1,074 i 

133 

109 

1 4 | 

4,35? 

54.0 

Northern „ j 

16,039 

1,633 

10 0 

4,896 

30 6 

__J 

1,632 

10 2 

4,924 | 

30 6 

2,955 

18 4 

Total 

42,657 

3,472 

8 1 

9,116 

21 4 | 

5,4l9(a 

12 7 (a 

i 10,908 j 

25 5 

13,739 

32.3 


(a) Editor’s correction 


Cultivated and Cultivable Area: Excluding the four Hsingan provinces, 
it has been estimated that 37.3% of Manchoukuo is arable. So far 
only 17.1% has been brought under cultivation so that 20.2% awaits 
the pioneer. The degree to which land may be cultivated varies con¬ 
siderably from province to province, depending mainly upon topo¬ 
graphic conditions. 

1 Japan-Maneboukuo Y«ar book, 1940, p, 711 
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If the figures given in Table 18 represent the actual state of affairs, 
Manchuria could more than double its cultivated area* 2 In South 
Manchuria from 65 to 95% of the arable land is already developed. In 
districts with ample transportation facilities ail cultivable land is under 
crop. Over 80% of the arable but uncultivated land lies in North 
Manchuria, especially in Lungkiang, Peian, (Peian was separated from 
Lungkiang in April 1939), Sankiang, and Tungan (until April 1939 
Tungan was a part of Mutankiang). The agricultural value of these 
northern areas is supposed, because of climatic and soil conditions, to 
be lower than that of the tracts of the Central Manchurian Plains. A 
good deal of the land is forested and would have to be cleared before 
it could produce the first crops; furthermore it is still inaccessible be¬ 
cause of lack of railroads. 


TABLE 19. MANCHURIA: DISTRIBUTION OF CROP ACREAGE 8 
(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


Crops 

1925-29 

Avi RAGr 

1930-34 

Av FKACP 

1935 

1938 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per ant 

Area 

Percent 

Area 

Per cent 

Soybeans 

3,475 

28 9 

3,937 

29 9 

3,249 

263 

3,783 

25.0 

Other beans 

413 

3 l 

354 

27 

330 

27 

408 

2.7 

Kaoliang 

2,702 

22 5 

2,827 

21.5 

2,765 

224 

3,372 

223 

Millet ’ j 

2,055 

17 1 

2,235 

17 0 

2,395 

19 4 

3,144 

20.8 

Maize 

1,074 

8 9 

1,052 

8 0 

1,236 

100 

1,611 

10.6 

Wheat 

1,106 

92 

1,336 

10 1 

980 

7.9 

1,143 

76 

Rice , 

, 213 i 

1 8 ! 

191 

1 5 

234 

19 

351 

23 

Other f rops 

989 1 

__ 8 l 1 

1,237 

9 4 

1,161 

9 4 { 

1,324 

87 

Total j 

12,027 

100 0 i 

13,169 

1000 

12,349 

100 0 

15,136 

100.0 


Crop Area: In some regions of the world the cultivated area and 
the crop area may differ considerably from one another cither because 
of fallowing or of double cropping. The area under fallow is con¬ 
siderable in size in countries practicing the Western type of agriculture, 
while double or multiple cropping is very common in countries with 
the Oriental type of agriculture, provided that climatic conditions allow 
such an intensive form of land use. Manchurian agriculture is mainly 
in the hands of Chinese peasants who seldom allow land to He fallow, 
but the climate hardly permits the growing of two crops. Each year 
about 95% of the cultivated area is under crops, according to studies 
by Yashnov, Surin, Konstantinov and others, but double cropping is 
practically nonexistent. 

The leading crops of Manchuria arc soybeans, kaoliang, millet, maize, 
wheat and rice. Table 19 shows that the chief product of Manchuria is 
grain; technical crops, such as perilla, cotton, hemp and tobacco, and 
vegetables, account for only about 6% of the crop area. Manchurian 
crops can be classified in two groups, produce grown mainly for export 

2 For studies of North and last Hungari see Yashnm, F E., kttankaya knhnr^atstya Sever mi Matteb^hnrii 
t ee** persptkitvy (Chmcse ( olomzauon in Northern Manchuria and Its Prospects), Chinese Eastern Railway, 
Harbin, 192# 

8 japan-Mantboukm Year Book, 1939, p 759 
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and that grown for home consumption. North Manchuria goes in 
largely for export crops, soybeans and wheat, which account for an 
average of 48% of the area under crops, while South Manchuria has 
an average of only 27 % of its crop area under soybeans and wheat and 
about 55 % under kaoliang, millet and maize, which are mostly consumed 
domestically. This difference between the north and the south is said 
to be due to the difference in the size of the farms. South Manchuria 
is relatively densely settled, with small farms, while the north has large 
farms producing mainly for export. 4 

Forest Area: The Manchoukuo Department of Industry has estimated 
that Manchuria has 35,631,000 hectares of forest area, practically 
all of which lies in the north and east, especially in the Great and Little 
Khingan Mountains, in Sankiang, Mutankiang and Chientao. In area 
the Manchurian forests surpass those of Korea and Japan. The larger 
part of these forests are still remote from any means of transportation. 
In 1932 North Manchuria supplied 23% of the country’s timber pro¬ 
duction; more recently its share has increased to 42%. The Yalu 
River area has declined correspondingly as a timber producer. 


TABLE 20. MANCHURIA: CLASSIFICATION OF LAND TAX PAYERS, 

1934 s 


ARFA IN HFCTtAKES 

NtiMBrn of Tax Payfrs 

IVr cpnh of Total 

61.5 hectares or more 

16,476 

0.3 

From 6.2 hectares to 61.5 hectares 

608,493 1 

11.3 

From 1.23 „ to 6.2 „ 

1,343,483 

25.0 

Less than 1.23 hectares 

1,909,436 ; 

35.5 

No land (a) 

1,500,000 

27.9 

Total j 

5,377,888 

100.0 


( 4 ) The number of thosr without land ua* detirmtncd by subtracting the number of land o\v ung tax payers 
from the total number of families engaged in agriculture 


Fand Tenure: Our knowledge of land tenure conditions in Manchuria 
is very scant for we have to rely more or less on estimates. The rural 
population of Manchuria is supposed to include 90% of the entire po¬ 
pulation—33,300,000 in 1934. Eighty-five per cent of the rural po¬ 
pulation, or about 28,300,000, are actually engaged in agriculture. This 
farming population falls into two major groups, land owning and land¬ 
less. The latter consists of the farm-laborers and tenants. There is 
reason to estimate that about 1,800,000 of the farming population are 
farm-laborers and their dependents, so that there are about 5,400,000 
farms with a population of 26,500,000 people. These 5,400,000 farms 
have about 15,000,000 hectares under cultivation. The average size of 
the crop land of a farm would be 2.8 hectares if the crop land were 
more or less equally divided. From statistics on land taxes we know, 
however, that the land is very unevenly distributed and that a very 

4 “Survey of Mtvnchumn Agriculture,” Contemfmary Mam burta , Vol. 2, Oct l f >38, pn. 40-41. 

* Manshu Kehyttmmpo, 1937, Vol. II, p. 204. 
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large number of the Manchurian peasants till much less than 2.8 hectares, 
while a large number own no land at all but till only rented land. 

According to Table 20 about 28% of the peasants are tenants; 35,5% 
are semi-tenants or tenant owners (a plot of less than 1.23 hectares is 
not large enough for a family, and its owner is forced to rent additional 
land); and 36.6% are owners, i.e. 25% small owners, 11.3% well-to- 
do owners and 0.3% large landlords. These figures are of course only 
rough estimates. Yaslmov estimated in 1935 that the tenant group 
amounted to 29%, semi-tenants to 27%, and owners to 44%. 6 

The Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book mentions that tenants represent about 
30% of the entire farming population, and that tenants together with 
semi-tenants account for approximately half the Manchurian farmers. 

Most of the tenants are share croppers. The rent ranges from 40 to 
60% of the crop, depending upon the value of the land and the terms 
under which the tenant rents. The landlords of North Manchuria 
usually provide the tenants with board, seeds, cattle and whatever else 
they need, and receive in return 70% of the crop. 7 Thus “the social 
standing of the Manchurian tenant-farmer is steadily declining. Nowa¬ 
days, land-rents evidently arc not land-rents m the strict sense, they 
being figured out so as to devolve upon the tenant a considerable portion 
of the burdens that should be borne by the landlords/" 8 

As long as the major portion of the crop goes to the landlords, the 
income of a large part of the peasants is so small that capital accumula¬ 
tion and farm improvements are almost impossible/* The Japan-Man- 
choukuo Year Book states that the “tenancy system smacking strongly of 
feudalism inevitably accelerates a retrogression of farming technique/ 110 

6 Yaihnov, 1 l , (\berh Kitaiskogo Krestyanskogo Kbo^iaistva, ILarkn, 1935 

7 Japan- Mancboukuo 1 ear Hoak, 1939, p. 755 

* Ibid , p 7^ 

& I.adtjinshy, W , “Agriculture m Manchuria Possibilities for bxpansion,** i oteipn Aguculturr, Vol. I, No. 4, 
April 19*7, p 164 
Op, ett , j> 757 


3. CHINA 

Land Utilisation: The following discussion of land utilization rests 
heavily upon the studies of John Lossing Buck 1 and his associates. 
The method used by Professor Buck was the survey method, the only 
method possible in China, where census surveys are still lacking. Most 
of the data were obtained by field studies and farm questionnaires from 
168 localities scattered over 22jmmnces. The localities chosen were 
so distributed that all major types of farming in China were covered. 
Excluded from the study are Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, Tibet, Sin- 
kiang and the provinces on the borders of “Agricultural China” 2 in the 
north and in the west. 

1 Buck, John l-ossing, Chinese l arm Ixonomy, Chicago, 1930, and Buck, John Lossing, Land Utihvpitwn tn China y 
Chicago, 1937 See also C rtvav, Ocorge 1* , China’s Gcagtapbtc i omdattom New York, 1934 , Tavmcy, Richard 
Hcnrv, i *tnd and labour in China, N« \\ \ ork, 19 32 , Thorp, lames. Geography of the Soils of Cbtna , Nanking, 1936, 
and vCitttogcl, k. A., IT trts shaft tml Geulhcbaft Chinas , Sdhriftcn <lcs Insmuts fur Sosualfoischung an dcr Uni* 
version tnmkfurr a M. Ill Bd lanp/ig, 1931 tor further rcitrences on land problems of China see Fong, H. 
D., “Bibliography on the Land Problems of China,” Nankat 3 octal and Euvmnmc ffuarterly, Vol VIII, 1935, pp. 
325 384, 

1* Parts of Chsthar, Suiyuan, Ningsia, T&mchai, Kansu, Shensi, Szechuan, Siking and Yunnan, or 836,465 
square miles, arc excluded from “Agricultural China. 1 * 
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The gross area of “Agricultural China” considered in the study 
amounts to about 1,359,000 square miles, of which about 340,000 square 
miles or one-fourth is cultivated. “The other three fourths of the gross 
area not cultivated has a little over one half in some kind of productive 
Use—chiefly in trees, grass and reeds for fuel—but over one fifth is in 
forest and 12% in pasture. The arable portion of this uncultivated land 
is estimated to be over one tenth, but that estimate does not give suffi¬ 
cient consideration to the profitability of cultivating such land or to the 
length of time it can be cultivated with profit. Much of this supposedly 
arable land has had the top soil washed away by sheet erosion and is 
therefore difficult to bring to profitable production.” 3 

“Of ail land, 27% is utilized for crops, 4.6% for pasture, 8.7% for 
forest, and the remaining 59,7% is for other purposes or is valueless.” 4 
The percentage of land under cultivation compares favorably with such 
countries as Great Britain, Russia or the United States. However, the 
density of farm population per unit of crop area, estimated by Buck as 
1,500 per square mile, is so high that the area of cultivated land in 
agricultural China per head of the farming population (which represents 
about 75 to 80% of the total population) amounts to only 0.25 hectare 
or 0.62 acre. The area per head of the total population probably does 
not exceed 0.19 hectare or 0.47 acre. 

Whereas most Western countries use a large percentage of their land 
for grazing purposes, China utilizes a remarkably small percentage of 
its land for pasture. This points to one of the outstanding differences 
between Chinese, or Oriental, and Western agriculture, which is found 
in the size of the animal industry. The Chinese farmer is a cultivator 
and not a dairyman or grazier. Although he has been familiar with 
cattle for several thousand years, according to anthropologists, and has 
been in contact with nomads who depend largely on milk and dairy 
products, he has never milked his cows or other livestock. 6 Cattle 
supply the farmer with draft animals, but not with meat, milk or other 
dairy products. Buddhism, which has a large following in China, 
forbids the eating of beef. This might explain at least partly the pre¬ 
ference of the Chinese for pork and fowl, which is characteristic of 
people having a hoe-culture. 6 

Other observers claim that the Chinese farmer depends so largely 
upon plant products because he cannot afford the circuitous way of feed¬ 
ing animals and consuming animal products, but has to produce for 
direct consumption. Whatever the reason, “the Chinese diet comes 
almost entirely from vegetarian sources in contrast to the American diet 
with its large percentage of calories from animal products.” 7 Seed pro¬ 
ducts account for 91.8% of the calories in the Chinese farm diet compared 


8 Buck, J. L., Land Utilisation in.China, Chicago, 1937, pp 5-6. 

* Jbtd., p, 6. 

6 Wilmanm, Wolfgang, “Die Landwmschaft Chinas,” lirncbte fiber I^indwirticbaft, NF. Sondcrheft 133, Ber¬ 
lin, 1938, p. 43 

* Anthropologists call the Chinese agriculture an “intensified hoc-culturc" or “horticulture” because of the in¬ 
tensive use of hand labor for planting, cultivating and harvesting beside which animal labor takes second place and 
is generally only used for plowing and hamming 

* Buck, J. L,, Land Utilisation in China, p 414 See also I indstedt, H., “Pood Consumption Habits in China," 
Inter national Vjmev oj Agriculture, Year XXX, 1939, pp. 363L-389E. 
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with 58,2% in an average American diet, animal products 2.3% (39.2% 
if* the American diet),, vegetables 5.2% (9.0%), sugar 0.5% (10.1%), 
fruits 0*2% (3*0%). 

The area under forests in China is very small—a result of defores¬ 
tation in Central and South China, where forests formed the original 
vegetation, A good deal of the deforestation was due to cultivation on 
the hill and mountain slopes, which led to sheet and gully erosion so that 
large parts of China are badly denuded and the vegetation has been 
reduced to coarse grasses. 

The types of land use are conditioned not only by topographic, cli¬ 
matic and soil factors but also by the racial composition of the people 
in the different parts of China. “The ^ Sinification , of the older indigenous 
tribes in the South and of the invading ethnic groups in the North and 
West has been by no means as complete as some writers claim. Turki, 
Mongolians and Tibetans in the northwest raise and consume more 
animal products than do the Chinese, even in areas where there is just 
as forceful an argument for a greater animal industry. Tribes in the 
southwest raise corn in the mountains while the Chinese raise rice in the 
valleys. Topographical differences no doubt account for this to some 
extent. But the freedom of the invading group, in each case, to select 
the sites for its settlement in accordance with the suitability of the land 
for the type of agriculture to which it was accustomed, probably ex¬ 
plains these differences seemingly due to topography.. . .The influence 
of racial custom, at least, cannot be eliminated from any study of land 
use, and it may be greater than is generally surmised.” 8 

Agricultural Regions: Agriculn^iL^China can jbc_ divided, into .two 
major agricultural regkmythe .Wheat Region, and the Rice Region; the 
boundary T»et ween the two lies about latitude 32°-33°N, that is north of 
the Yangtze River. Wheat is the outstanding crop north of the boun¬ 
dary and rice dominates in the., south. The two major agricultural 
regions have been divided by Buck into eight agricultural argas : the 
Spri ng Wheat Area, the Winter Wheat-Millet Area, the Winter Wheat- 
Kaol ia ng Area, the Yangtze Rice-Wheat Area, the Rice-Tea Area, the 
Szechw&n. Rice Area* the Double-Cropping Rice Area and the South¬ 
western Rice Area. “The boundaries of these regions and areas were, 
determined by basic factors mostly physical, by factors affecting type] 
of land use, and by factors affecting the success of land use.*' 0 

The great plain, a part of the Wheat Region, is responsible for the 
fact that this region contains nearly onc-haif of the cultivated area al¬ 
though it includes only about one-third of the grass area of agricultural 
China. Land under cultivation occupies 39% of the Wheat Region, 
compared with 18% in the Rice Region, rhe greater part of which is 
very mountainous country. The Rice Region thus claims only a little 
less than one-half of the cultivated area but two-thirds of the grass area. 

Table 21 illustrates land use conditions in the various agricultural 
areas, the distribution of the cultivated land of China and its share in 
each area. 


* Buck, hand Uti/nratton m C him, pp. 4-5. 
p. 24. 
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While the Wheat Region is adapted to a number of drops—as shown 
in the fact that wheat takes 40% of the crop area, millet 27% kaoliang 
15% and cotton 8%—the Rice Region type of forming is represented 
by a single crop only—rice, which occupies 68% of the crop area for 
the Rice Regions as a whole and as much as 90% of the crop area in the 
Double-Cropping Rice Area. 

Crop Area: In China “crops are grown primarily for food for di¬ 
rect human utilization and only a small proportion is'used for feed in - 
the production of animal products ; nearly all crops are cultivated since ^ 
hay is not produced for fodder; crop by-products are utilized to a large 
extent for fuel; and a large proportion of the crop area is double- 
cropped each year/’ 11 

The most important crops are wheat, rice, barley, millet, kaoliang, 
corn, field peas, broad beans, soybeans, rapeseed, sweet potatoes and 
cotton. Since 1931 the Bureau of Statistics, Legislative Yuan of China, 
and later the National Agricultural Research Bureau of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Ministry of Industries, have published crop 
reports for China. These crop statistics are only rough estimates. 

TABLE 22. CHINA: AREA UNDER THE MOST IMPORTANT CROPS 1 * 

(In thousand hectares) 



Crop 

Average 

1931-1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Wheat 

19,873 

20,807 

20,369 

17,246 

Rice 

17,862 

18,600 

18,149 

(18,149) 

Barley 

6,597 

6,652 

6,540 

5,957 

Millet 

5,418 

(5,418) 

(5,418) 

(5,418) 

Proso-millet 

1,544 

(1,544) 

(1,544) 

(1,544) 

Kaoliang 

5,236 

(5,236) 

(5,236) 

(5,236) 

Corn (maize) 

4,480 (a) 

4,711 

4,656 

(4,656) 

Oats 

971 (a) 

1,088 

1,063 

983 

Field peas 

3,472 (a) 

(3,472) 

(3,472) 

(3,472) 

Broad beans 

2,645 (a) 

(2,645) 

(2,645) 

(2,645) 

Soybeans 

2,146 

5,158 

4,922 

(4,922) 

Peanuts 

1,498 (a) 

1,340 

1,406 

(1,406) 

Sesame 

1,492 (a) 

1,341 

1,422 

(1,422) 

Rapeseed 

3,950 

3,781 

3,928 

(3,928) 

Sweet potatoes 

2,146 

(2,146) 

(2,146) 

(2,146) 

Cotton 

3,629 

2,152 (a) 

3,454 (a) 

4,550 (a) 

Tobacco 

525 (a) 

548 

550 

(550) 

Potatoes 

(337) 

337 

353 

(353) 

Total 

(83,821) 

(86,976) 

(87,273) 

(84,583) 


(a) l -statutes of the Chinese Cotton Statistics Association. 


The crops given in Table 22 are supposed to occupy about 90% of 
the “crop acre” area, so that the total crop acre area of China would be 
about 95 to 99 million hectares. These figures fall considerably below 

n Ihtd., p. 204. 

la I nures m brackets arc data for the next rear for which they are available. All figures exclude Kwangsi. 
Figures for 19M-A4 arc from Crop Report tug m C bum t for 1935, 1936, 1937 from lntermthml Yearbook of Agricul¬ 
tural Statistic. 
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the estimates of the crop acre area of China by Professor Buck, who cal* 
culates that 217,000,000 acres or 87,798,200 hectares are under cultiva¬ 
tion. In order to get the crop acre area, we have to multiply the crop 
area with the index of multiple cropping of China, which according to 
Professor Buck is 149, so that the crop acre area would be about 131 
million hectares. It is of course impossible to say which estimate comes 
closer to the truth. 

Studying the trend of crop acreages in the last thirty years, Professor 
Buck found that such crops as barley, kaoliang and millet show a 
definite decrease in acreage, while corn, cotton, rapeseed, sesame and 
sweet potatoes, crops which either produce a large amount of food per 
unit of land or can be exported, have increased their acreages. Rice 
and wheat have kept their share of the crop acreage. 

Cereals occupy nearly 70% of the crop acre area of China; cereals, 
legumes ^nd oil seeds together account for 85% of the crop acre area; 
fibers constitute 3.6%, tubers and roots 3.3%, vegetables 1.1%, tree 
crops 1.1%, fruits 0.9% and all other crops 4.4%. The above figures 
refer to China as a whole; Table 23 gives details for the various areas. 

In Cliina, as in all Oriental countries, we distinguish between irrigated 
and unirrigated land. According to Buck’s studies, taking agricultural 
China as a whole, 46% of the cultivated land is irrigated. There is a 
considerable difference between the Wheat and the Rice Regions. In 
the former only 15% of the crop area is irrigated ; in the latter, however, 
the proportion is 69%, which shows the great importance of irrigation 
in the Rice Region. 14 No estimates of the potentially irrigable area 
are available. 

TABLE 24. CHINA: INDEX OP DOUBLE CROPPING 31 
( 16.436 farms , 264 localities , ifi hi ten , 22 provinces , 1929 - 1933 ) 


China 

Average 

149 

Wheat Region 

127 

Rice Region 

166 

Wheat Region Areas 

Spring Wheat 

107 

Winter Wheat-Millet 

118 

Winter Wheat-Kaoliang 

139 

Rice Region Areas* 

Yangtze Rice-Whcat 

165 

Rice-Tea 

169 

Szechwan Rice 

167 

Double-Cropping Rice 

176 

Southwestern Rice 

152 


There is very little land lying fallow in Chinese farms, an indication of 
the very intensive use of land. Only 1.2% of the crop area of the farms 
surveyed by Professor Buck’s associates was found to be idle; in the 
Wheat Region the percentage was 2.4, but only 0.3 in the Rice Region. 

Double cropping is a very important feature in Chinese farm eco¬ 
nomy. The extent of double cropping depends of course primarily 

x * Far detailed figure*, «cc ibid , p. 232. 
is Ibid., p. 216. ' 
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upon climatic conditions, i.e. the length of the growing season and the 
possibility of growing a winter crop maturing early enough to give 
place to a summer crop. In some cases even three crops can be har¬ 
vested within a year on the same field. This, howrcvcr, is limited to 
the Rice Region, with the exception of the Southwestern Rice Area. 
In the Wheat Region 27% of the crop area is double cropped, in the 
Rice Region 66%, while the percentage for China as a whole is 49%, 
according to Buck’s survey. 

Cultivable Area: In a country with such a high population pressure 
and such a scarcity of crop land as Cliina, the most vital question is the 
possibility of enlarging the area under cultivation. Although only 25 
to 27% of agricultural China is cultivated, the peasants make use in one 
form or another of more than one-half of the uncultivated area—it sup¬ 
plies them above all with fuel, the great problem in Chinese farm house¬ 
holds. Most of the uncultivated area is entirely unfit for agriculture. 
Professor Buck estimates that all improvements, including the removal 
of graves, the consolidation of parcelled holdings and the profitable 
cultivation of arable land not now cultivated, would probably make 
available at most 23 million acres or 9.3 million hectares, i.e. an ad¬ 
ditional 10% of the crop area. 

Yashnov, a Russian writer on Chinese agricultural conditions, in his 
Essays on Chinese Peasant Economy, 1935, states “if with the acute shortage 
of land and its high prices the Chinese peasant was not able to increase 
the sown area, it is, evidently, only the result of unsurmountable ob¬ 
stacles.And he adds “apparently putting lands, now not used, under 
the plough would demand technical, organizational and material pre¬ 
mises which now are lacking, a considerable part of these lands, one 
may suppose, in general is unsuited for agriculture.” 

Characteristics of Chinese Agriculture: About 90% of the Chinese 
farm land is used for the raising of crops (compared with 42% in the 
United States), about 4% is under roads, ponds, graves etc., over 3% 
is occupied by farmsteads, over 1 % is in pasture and w r ooded pasture 
(compared with 47% in the United States), 1% is in forest, over 0.5% 
in grass and bushes used for fuel, and 0.3% in ponds supplying water 
crops or fish. 

The average Chinese farm household has 6.2 persons who live on 
an average of 4.18 acres of land, whereas the average American farm 
family of 4.2 persons operates a 157-acrc farm. 

A high degree of parcel l izat ion is characteristic of Chinese agriculture. 
The average number of parcels is 5.6 per farm and their average size 
is 0.94 acres. 16 Some of the disadvantages of this situation are obvious. 
The boundaries take up land, the farmers have to spend a lot of time 
reaching their plots, irrigation is difficult. The main advantage lies in 
the fact that each peasant has land of different qualities which might 
prevent complete crop failure. 

Chinese peasants on the whole are concentrated in the valleys and 
in the Hood plains of the great rivers, and Chinese agriculture has always 
been most important in the river valleys ; this is true for both the north 

l« p. 181 
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and the south. Only m the loess regions , in Szechwan and in scattered 
parts of South China are there hillJancls that are 

In otEer areas "the* peasants “have made repeated assaults on tEeTiill 
lands, clearing away the trees or plowing up the sod, only to be driven 
back to the valley again by soil erosion.” 17 

Very characteristic is the large amount of human labor used on each 
acre of crops. A comparison between man labor requirements m China 
and in the United States shows this very clearly. One acre of cotton 
requires 53 days of man labor m China, but only 14 days in the United 
States; one acre of corn tn China needs 23 days’ labor compared with 
2.5 m the United States; one acre of winter wheat, 26 days compared 
with 1.2 m the United States , the rice labor requirements are 93.6 days 
in China compared with 3.1 days in the United States. 

I n spite of the most intensive us e of h uman la bor, however, Chinese 
a gricu lture does not pr od uce s uc h high yields aTTsTErequently claimed. 
‘^CHmajs yields aEe~better than those of India or Russia, not as titgh 
as Those oT~Japan, and, with the exception ojTTIce x jire less favorable 
than Tn"other countries such as It aly, G ermany, Great Britain and the 
l j jut e dStaFes T Tt is evident, therefore, that even in China, where farm¬ 
ing is supposed to be intensive, there is considerable opportunity for 
increasing the yield by the use of improved seeds, better care of crops, 
more fertilization, the control of insect pests and disease, and by ir¬ 
rigation and drainage.” 18 

Land 1 enure hand Ownership Professor Buck found that 93% of 
the farm land m China is privately ow ned, while only 1 % is public land. 


TABLE 2S CHINA CLASSIFICATION OF LAND OWNERSHIP 19 



Nl R 1 

or Hsun 1 

__ j 


Prut i mace op Land by Fach I ypf 01 Ownership 


Region 

Pm ate | 

Ck vt 

| School 

Temple 

\ncc*trolj 

Soldier* 

Charity 

Other 

China 

111 

93 3 

1 0 | 

07 

1 8 

0 4 

23 

0 1 

04 

heat Rcri m , 

S3 

93 5 

0 9 1 

07 

2 2 

O) 

2 1 

01 

05 

Rice Region 

58 

93 2 

1 1 

0 8 

1 5 ! 

1 0 8 

24 

(a) 

02 


(a! Jhe amount is under 0 05 


It has to be kept in mind that Table 25 refers to cultivated land only. 
In China public lands are chiefly mountainous and forested areas. Thus 
the proportion of government land is considerably larger if we take 
the total land area. Yashnov estimates it at 8%, but even that figure 
may be an underestimate 

\i%e of l,ml I hiding There arc no statistics on the size of land 
holdings. Professor Buck states * “Some of this privately owned land, 
which is held in large amounts by single landholders and leased to 
farmers, constitutes one of China’s important problems, though the 
magnitude of this is sometimes over-estimated. Somewhat less than 
three-foutths of the farm land is owned by the farmer himself and over 

Ibid , p 159 
njbtd p 221 
p 194 
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one-fourth is rented/" 20 Ownership is more prevalent in the Wheat 
Region, where seven-eighths of the farm land is worked by owners, 
in comparison with three-fifths in the Rice Region. 

From Chen Han-seng we learn that in some districts of Kwangtung 
the average land holding of the landlords is 6| times larger than the 
average land holding of the peasants. 21 

Proportion of Ownership and Tenantry: In Buck's study we find three 
estimates on the proportion of ownership, part ownership and tenancy. 
It is believed by some that the “Agricultural Survey" estimates, given 
in Table 26, come closest to the actual conditions, while Buck prefers 
the estimates of the “Farm Survey" which included 16,786 farms, 168 
localities and 154 hsien in 22 provinces, for the years 1929 to 1933. 

TABLE 26. CHINA; PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS WHO ARE OWNERS* 
PART OWNERS AND TENANTS 22 


Rrgion 

Farm Survlt (a) 

AgR! 

Owners 

Part Owncis 

Tenants 

Owners 

China 

*>4 

29 

17 

44 

Wheat Region 

76 

18 

6 

65 

Rioc Region 

38 ; 

37 

23 

27 


AgRIC l*LTU* AL SuRvrr (b) 


j Pan Owners J 

Tenants 

i 23 | 

33 

| 18 

17 

| 27 1 

46 


(a) According to data from the farm survev uhere farmers who own their farmstead but who rent fill their crop 
land arc classified as tenants rather than as part owners 

(b) According to data from estimates obtained in Agricultural Survey schedules 216 localities, 14b hsien, 20 
provinces. 


Conditions of tenancy vary widely even within one district, as il¬ 
lustrated by Chen Han-seng in Table 27. 


TABLE 27, CHINA: PERCENTAGE OF CULTIVATED LAND AREA 
LEASED BY PEASANTS FROM RESIDENT PRIVATE LANDLORDS. 
(TEN REPRESENTATIVE VILLAGES IN THE DISTRICT OF PAN-YU* 
KWANGTUNG, 1933/ 3 


Yll LACK 


Mci-tien 

Nan-pu 

Kang-sin 

Sha-dien-kang 

Ting-lung-fong 

Pci-shan 

Huang-pien 

Kiu-tseng 

Kwci-tien 

Lung-tien 


PFRCKNTVC.r OP C T J TTVATED 

Area Liascd 


84.0 

80.2 

76.4 

76.2 

63.3 
61 6 
60.2 
55.2 
39.6 
34.8 


Average 


68.4 


20 P 194. 

41 Chen Han-seng, landlord and Peasant tn China, New York. 1936. 
44 Buck, iMnd Utilisation tn China , p. 196. 

24 Chen Han-seng, op, at , p. 19 
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Tenancy is especially frequent on the most productive lands. Thus 
it is higher in the south than in the north of China. 1 

The amount of rent the Chinese tenant pays varies according to the 
region and the type of tenting system. The rates of the rent are gene¬ 
rally considered high. From 25 to 66% of the total crop goes to the 
lanalord, 24 The share depends upon what the landlord furnishes. The 
highest rates are paid if he gives both seed and fertilizer. The most 
common sharecrop rent is 50% of the crop. 

Questions of tenancy have attracted the special attention of many 
students of Chinese affairs. The Kuomintang has proposed measures 
for making land available for peasants through reclamation of waste 
land and the reduction of rent rates by 25%. Such a reduction would 
go a long way to alleviate the heavy burden of the Chinese tenant whose 
desperate struggle in Kwangtung is best described by Chen Han-seng 
in his study landlord and Peasant in China ? 5 

Si%e of the Agricultural Umtr: The size of farms is closely associated 
with the density of population. The density of population in relation 
to the area under cultivation is very high and land is scarce, so that the 
size of the farms is very small. The farms of owners are slightly larger 
than those of tenants, being 4.22 acres compared with 3.56, for all of 
China. The Wheat Region has larger farms than the Rice Region, but 
this difference is compensated for by the greater possibilities of double 
cropping m the latter. For detailed figures see Table 28. 


TABLE 28. CHINA - SIZE OF FARMS BY OWNERSHIP 2 * 
{ r 6 ,y 86 jarms y 168 localities 1/4 bsien, 22 proutueSy 1929 ** 913 ) 


bt/T OF I A KM (di. res') 


Regions anv» art as 


China 

Wheat Region 
Rice Region 

Wheat Region Aieas: 
Spring Wheat 
Winter Wheat-Millet 
Winter Wheat-Kaoliang 

Rice Region Areas - 
Yangtze Rice-Wheat 
Ricc-Tea 
Szechwan Rice 
Double-Cropping Rice 
Southwestern Rice 


j Mm h 


OI 

ai nil s 

Ovt ners 

OuiUtl 

168 

A 22 

? 45 

71 

5 56 

3 41 

97 

3 19 

1 75 

13 

8.40 

4 42 

20 

4.17 

2 91 

38 

5.34 

3 33 

38 

3 95 ! 

2 15 

27 

2.57 | 

1 33 

8 

3.41 

2.07 

12 

2.59 

1.19 

12 

2 57 

1 75 


Part Owners 


Owned I founts 
Ren* id m i 
. Ue it d 


1 80 1 

! 42 s, 

3.56 

4.17 

2 15 ; 

5 56 

5 06 

5.63 

1 53 

3 29 j 

2.74 

3.09 

2.59 

7 01 

4.27 

8.03 

1 38 

430 

3.19 

4.22 

2.40 

5.73 

6.40 

5 56 

1.68 

1 

3 83 

3.36 

3.85 

1 28 

2.62 

2 07 

2 47 

2.57 

4.64 

3.24 

3.53 

1 24 | 

2.42 | 

2 05 

2.37 

114 | 

2.89 i 

2.30 

2.54 


** Buck, J L , Lbtnese Farm Pram my, Chicago, 1*130, p. 148. 

See also Chen Han-scng, 1 be Present Agrarian Problem in China , China institute of Pacific Relations, 1933. 
t« Buck, Latul Utilisation , p 107 
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4. JAPAN 

Japan proper is in a very unfavorable position in regard tr> land 
utilization. Only about 20 % of the total area is considered arable apd 
s® Js~ a l rSiHv^iinder cult ivation. This ratio is very small in com¬ 
parison with other countries. Great Britain cultivates 22.5% of her 
total area, France 39%, Italy 44.6%, Germany 43.8% and even the 
United States, a considerable portion of whose arable land is not yet 
in use, has 22.6% of her total area under cultivation. Thiy unfa vorable 
', rat io a rises from the fact that Japan is_ a very mountaino us countr y. 
Rot only theTpIalns hut also the lower slopes of hills an3 mountains 
are already under cultivation. Wherever the slopes have been terraced 
they arc cohered with permanent fields. Where terracing has so far 
not been possible but land is scarce the peasants bum forest or brush 
land, cultivate it for several years, and then let it re\ert to natute. This 
extensive form of land utilization, shifting cultivation or “fire farming,” 
as Alsberg calls it, 1 is found especially in the mountains along the Sea 
of Japan, Central Japan and the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu. 2 

The major forms of land utilization in Japan are set forth in 
Table 29. 


TABLE 29 JAPAN* LAND USF, 1909-1936* 
(In thousand hectare t and percentage f of total ana) 


Typf of Usp 

1909 13 
Avihagl 

1925 29 
Aver a < r j 

1930 34 

A\1RA(.J3 

1935 

j 193o 

1 

I 1937 

. 

1 " 

| Area 

% 

Area 

1 

0 

Area 

0 

Aycy 

_i 

\rea 

% 

Area 

Cultivated area 

1 5?1H 

13 6 

5 992 

157 

1 5,9 *6 

15 5 

6 009 

157 

6,036 

158 

1 6,048 

Tree and bush vrops 

510 

13 

667 

1 n 

727 

19 

646 

17 ! 

632 

1 7 

627 

Meadow s and pastures 
Uncultivated productive land 
Land occupied d\ building*? etc 

37^ 

1 0 

409 

1 1 

439 

1 1 

3 251 
1,773 
456 

8 5 

4 6 

1 2 

3,326 

1,789 

460 

87 

47 

1 2 

3,326 

1,805 

Salt pits 

7 

00 

6 

0 0 

5 

00 

0 

0 0 

6 

0 0 


Rlv ers and hi cs 

332 

0 9 

33J 

0 9 1 

33? 

0 9 

332 

0 9 

332 

09 


forests 

19,962 

52 2 

l >,467 

50 9 

20,158 

527 j 

20,576 

53 8 

20,862 

54 5 

20,862 

Total irra consider* d 

26,406 

6) 0 

26 873 

70 3 

27,59"' 

'2 1 

33 049 

86 4 

33,443 

87 4 


Unspecified area 

11,849 

31 0 

11,382 

29 7 

10,65h 

27 9 ; 

5 206 

13 6 

i 4,81? 

12 6 


Total 

38,255 100 0 

38 255 100 0 j 38 255 100 0 ' 

38 255 

100 0 

138,255 100 0 ! 



In the last twenty-five years the cultivated area increased by only 
800,000 hectares, or 32,000 hecraics a year, from 13.6% in 1909-13 to 
15.8% in 1936, and most of the increase took place in the earlier years. 
In the last ten years the size of field atea has been practically stationary. 

It is estimated that in Japan proper theie are about 1,700,000 hectares 
of reclaimable waste land. All this land is definitely marginal and re¬ 
quires large investments for clearing, terracing, irrigating or draining. 
If the slowness of reclamation activity in recent years is an indication 
of the difficulties that stand m the way, it will take many years before 

1 Alsbefg, Ctrl L , ‘ J tpane sc Self Sufficiency in Wheat/’ Wheat Studrs of the I ood Rc teanh Jmtituts , \ <>1 XXL 
Nov 193 5, p 72 

2 Yamaguri, S , “Tht Distribution of Shifting ( ultivation ” < htmakst Ilv/ron , \oS 14, V>38 pp 1-23, as quoted 
by Schwmd and Minn in /cttubrift fu* Frdkurde Vol 7, 1 ( >39, pp T6 77 

8 Compiled from d iu given m International Ytar Book of Airitulturai Statistics, and Datmpfon htkokst lokei 
Nenkan 
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all the cultivable land is brought into use. 4 Nearly half this land await¬ 
ing reclamation lies m Hokkaido, where the severe winters are a barrier 
to colonization efforts. 

The area under meadows and pastures (8.7%) seems rather large in 
view of the fact that the livestock industry is so utterly unimportant 
in the economy of the Japanese peasant. 5 * * According to Nasu, the 
figure for permanent meadows and pastures should be much less ® 


TABLE 30 JAPAN: CROP AREA AND CULTIVATED AREA 7 
(In thousand hectares) 


Areas 

AviRAors 

1935 

1936 

1909-13 1 

1923-29 

1930-34 




A. Total crop area 

B. Total area under 

i 

1 5,218 

6,994 

7,051 

7,219 | 

j 

7,263 

cultivation I 


5,992 

5,936 | 

6,009 

6,036 

t 

Ratio of A to B 

1 167 | 

1 188 

1 201 

1.203 


Crop Land: The cultivated areapf Japan rnay.bg smallnever thele ss 
this factor is partly balanced by the intensiveness of J apa nese economy* 
fallow is practically unknown and, where climate and drainage permit, 
a second or winter crop Is grown after the summer rice crop is harvested. 
TKe importance of obtaining a second and in some instances^ a. third 
c rop in suclTa densely settled country as Japan is obvious. Table 30 
compares * T crop area” and ‘'area under cultivation,” and gives their 


TABU’ 31 JAPAN ARTA OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 8 

(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


Chops 

1909 13 
\veragc 

1925 2) 
Average 

1930 34 
Avenge 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Area 

Area 

\> 

Arc» 


Area 

% 

Arei 

O 

Arc i % 

Area % 

Rice 

2 984 

3151 

45 1 

3 202 

45 ; 

3 178 

44 0 

3,180 

43 8 

3,190 

3,194 

Wheat 

477 

4/5 

6 8 

549 

78 

65d 

9 1 

683 

9 4 

719 

719 

Barley 

1,290 

945 

13 5 

816 

11 6 

775 

10 7 

774 

107 

327 

355 

Rye 










426 

412 

Oats 

45 

114 

1 t> 

122 

1 7 

121 

1 7 

125 

1 7 

122 

136 

Other cereals 

479 

30s 

4 * 

272 

3 9 

2~'7 

38 

278 

3 8 

2 n 0 

: 

Total cereals 

5,245 

4,990 

71 3 

4,961 

70 4 

5,009 

69 4 

8,040 

69 4 

5,053 


r ood crops 


1/TO 

1 <1 6 

1,405 

19 9 

1 460 

20 2 

1,467 

20 2 



Industrial crops 


209 

3 0 

219 

3 1 

259 

36 

262 

3 6 



Green manure 


475 

6 1 ; 

466 

6 6 

j 491 

6 8 

494 

6 P 

484 


Grand lonl | 

TJ 

6 9<k 

100 

" 051 

100 j 

| 7,2 U 

100 j 

7 263 

100 




4 Perns Guido * Ihe P oblim cl Intretsin^ the \r t < i 1 and under Cultivation in Japan,” International Ketten 
of \mculluril } commti \t>J I 1923 pf 4"'0 4*19 

** In m* there ue»c 2 hi 1 1 of c ink tir even 10U persons m ] ipan the ratio m the l mted Sntcs was 52 

100 Austriha 282 100 New /taluid, 280 100 bSSK,?i 100 
Nasu Shiroshi Land f tilrejiUon tn Jetpat I okyo, l'U9 

? Statistical Annual of the \ds»ntty of Lruulture and Tort (try (N or t ns ho 1 okctbvo) 

8 Northsho 7 otutbyo, 1937 and 19*8 figures ft m (he Japan 1 ear Boots, 1939 40, p 412, except for preen manure, 

from Japan Manchoukao Year Boot,, 1940, p 2H7 Apparently Nortnsha l oknlm included rve with baric) , both 
Japan-Manchoukm tear Book and lhe )afum Seat Book give the following figures barley 3*9, rje 436 (or a toul 
of 7751 for 1935, and barky 338, r>e 436 (or a total of 774) for 1°36 
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ratio or the "frequency of the use of cultivated land” or, as Nasu calls 
it $ “the annual frequency of arable land utilization,” According to 
Nasu, the "annual frequency” for 1926 was 1.284, while according to 
our table it was about 1,167 for 1925-29 and only 1,203 for 1936. It is 
not clear why the difference is so great. 9 

The distribution of the cultivated area among the various types of 
crops is given in Table 31. 

( Cereals occupy about 70% of Japan's cultivated area; among these 
rice has held a fairly steady dominant position, while wheat has in¬ 
creased its share considerably and barley has lost a great deal of its 
importance. 


TABLE 32. JAPAN: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AREA 
UNDER CERFALS 10 


Crops 

1909-13 

Average 

1925-29 

Average 

1930-34 

Avfrage 

1935 

1936 

Rice 

56.3 

63.1 

64.5 

63.4 

63.1 

Wheat 

9.1 I 

9.5 

11.1 

13.1 

13.5 

Barley (a) 

24.6 

18.9 

16.5 i 

15.5 

15.4 

Oats 

0.9 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

Others 

9.1 ! 

.. ..i 

6.2 

5.5 

5.6 

5.5 

Total 

100.0 j 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

~~ mo 


(a) Apparently including rye, &cc footnote 8. 


The crop land is divided into two groups, the irrigated or "paddy” 
land and the unirrigated land or "upland.” In 1937 paddy land took 
up 3,191,000 hectares or 52.8% of the cultivated area whereas 2,856,000 
hectares or 47,2% were occupied by upland fields. Practically all paddy 
land is planted with rice in summer—only about 3%, is devoted to 
perennials such as mulberry, fruit trees, sugar cane or vegetables. 
Wherever climate and drainage are favorable, rice is followed by a 
winter or "second” crop, which, only in exceptional cases such as in 
the prefecture of Kochi on the southern shore of Shikoku, is again 
rice, but usually is naked barley, common barley, or wheat. It must 
be remembered that rice usually does not compete with barley or wheat, 
because rice is a summer crop and the others are winter crops. That 
explains Table 33, which gives the trends in the acreages of the prin¬ 
cipal grains in Japan proper. 

The rice area has increased steadily since 1878; only in the period 
1933-37 was there a slight setback. The area under common barley 
has decreased steadily since 1903-07; naked barley gained up to 1913-17 
and then fell off very rapidly. Wheat has gained steadily since 1878, 
the most remarkable increase taking place in the last five years under 
consideration. High wheat prices in comparison to barley and sys- 


® Na»«, op. cit., i). 133 
10 Nortrubo Tok&tlw. 
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tematic governmental encouragement caused this growth, mostly at the 
expense of barley. The government favored wheat to such a degree 
in order to bring about self-sufficiency in this cereal. 


TABLE 33. JAPAN PROPER. TRENDS IN ACREAGES OF THE PRINCIPAL 

GRAINS, 1878-1937 11 


Year 

! Rice 

Bakeet 

Nakeij Bari ifr 

Wheat 

1878-82 

100 

100 

100 

too 

1883-87 

102 

103 

115 

109 

1888-92 

107 

107 

133 

119 

1893-97 

109 

108 

145 

123 

1898-1902 

111 

108 

149 

131 

1903-07 

m 

110 

151 

125 

1908-12 

116 

103 

149 

131 

1913-17 

120 

98 

153 

141 

1918-22 

122 

88 

142 

147 

1923-27 

124 

75 

119 

131 

1928-32 

127 

, 63 

107 

137 

1933-37 

123 

j 56 

95 

184 


Not only the paddy but also the upland is double cropped, but not 
quite to the same extent. Upland rice holds the third position as summer 
crop, following soybeans and sweet potatoes. But a greater propor¬ 
tion of the upland fields is devoted to perennials such as mulberry, citrus 
and deciduous fruits, persimmons, grapes and tea. Also on the upland 
fields we find common barley, wheat and naked barley as the most im¬ 
portant winter crops. 12 There is little double cropping found along 
the Sea of Japan, in the northern and northeastern prefectures of Hon¬ 
shu or on Hokkaido because the winters are too severe. 

Forests * Japan is essentially a forest country. More than^halfjpf 
the total area is under forest and woods and an additional 8 to 10% 
is genya, l.e. waste land bearing a growth of scrubby trees., shr ubs a nd 
511 grasses, that also is reserved for Forestry purposes. ✓ 


TABLE* 34. JAPAN PROPFR AREA OF FOREST LAND 1 * 
(In thousand cho) 


Yl AR 

Jotae Area j 

| Forest | 

Genta 

1913 

21,084 

18,906 

2,179 

1924 

23,21 S 

19,553 

3,662 

1927 

22,903 

19,680 

3,223 

1930 

23,203 

20,045 

3,158 

1933 

23 843 

20,747 

3,095 

1936 

24,187 

21,036 1 

3,151 


U Swtn, W Y and AJsbcrg, Cu - ! I ‘/apa n as a Producer and importer of Wheat,” Wheat Stuim y Vo] VI, 

July 1950, p 553, tor ligurcs up to 1927 

For a discussion and maps of the distribution of these three important uinter crops see Stun, W Y , and 
AJsbers*, Carl JL tbui pp 354 356 and Aishcrg Car! 1 ‘Japanese Self Sufficiency m Wheat,” Wheat Stain r, 
VqI XU, Nov 1935, pp 60-67 Che above discussion of tht utilisation of the crop is largely based upon these 
studiu 

Nmnsbo 1 okeihyo 
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The forest policy of Japan may be said to be (a) the maintenance under 
forest of all land which cannot be used profitably for some form of 
agriculture; (b) the management of all commercial forests, whether 
publicly or privately owned, so that they will yield continuous crops of 
timber (policy of sustained yield); (c) the management of all protection 
forests which ensure the regularity of streamflow, and prevent soil 
erosion, (d) the afforestation of poor scrub lands, sand dunes and eroded 
areas; and (e) the control of private forest management to prevent any 
damage to the state’s interests 14 


TABLE 35 JAPAN PROPER ARFAS OF THF DIFFERI NT 
CLASSFS OF I ORLSF li> 

(In thousand cho) 


\tak 

7 OTAE 

( ONIFFROt S 

Dec tm oi s 

Vfjrvi n 

Bambot 

O rm res 

1913 

1924 

18,906 

19,553 

4,793 

7,899 

6,333 

127 

401 

1927 

! 19,680 

4,728 

8,130 

C 187 

133 

502 

1930 

20,045 

4,671 

8,541 

! 6 200 

i 137 

496 

1933 

20,747 

5,466 

9,162 

5,500 

150 

i 470 

1936 

21,036 | 

5,659 

9,008 

5 759 

153 

458 


The fundamental principle of forest management in japan is that 
of sustained yield combined with the maintenance of public welfare. 
The major product of the fortst is, naturally, timber. Minor products 
are charcoal, produced in large quantities, firewood, bark for roofing, 
cordage and tanning, tuipentme and resin lft 

ILand Tenure 37 \\ ith the abolition of feudalism m 1868 the peasants 

became the owners of the land which they tilled Landed aristocracy 
as a class practically disappeared but a new landlord class developed, 
because peasants now had the right to sell their land and were frequently 
forced to do so as a result of heavy taxation and debts The concern 
tration of land in the hands of landlords did not lead to large-scale 
farming with hired labor, instead, the landlords parcelled the land and 
rented it out to the former owners who thus became tenants It was 
estimated that already in the seventies of the last century almost 20% 
of the total crop area was being worked bv tenints Fhe development 
of tenancy still continues (see Table 36) Of the total number of 
5,597,000 households engaged in agriculture nnlj l, 7 ^ 1,000 or 30 9% 
were independent and cultivated their own land in 1936, while no less 
than 1,518,000 or 27 1 % were tenants, and 2,349,000 or 42 0% were 
part-tenants. The existence of the group of “part-tenants” brings up 
the question* what portion do these “part-owncrs-pait-tenants” own 
and what portion do they rent This question is somewhat elucidated 
by Table 36. 

14 Turner 1 Phillips jipancsc I irests and 1 >rcstry ’ l he 1 mftrt I ortUry Journal \ >1 16, 1937, p 13 

16 Nortnrho fo^etho 
Turner e/ a p 23 

17 for a discuss jri of I in 1 tenure in Japan set Fokckc shi \ inf ncy lopaed a if the 5* it St nces \ol 9, pp 

115118 Farkj, Minim S 1 ipan s Unsolved Itrnrcy Prolltn tar l a hr i S/e ivy \ 1 \1 July * T 1917, 

pp 153 159 i adejmskv W I mn -Tenancy and Janantst At ncuJ urt f n I n nil tire Vol 1 1937, pp 

425*446 I idtiinskv W \gumn l nrtsi u J f an l or in If/ur \ >1 "P far 1939 pp 426-433, R S 

“Japamschc Agrarfragcn,” Zethcbrift fur Geofxltfik V >1 XIV, 1937, | p 18 10, 132 138 211 221 
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TABLE U , JAPAN PROPER: OWNERSHIP AND TENANCY 11 
(In thousand families) 


Number op Households 
Engaged w Agriculture 

1926*29 

Average 

1930-34 ! 

Average ! 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Num¬ 

ber 

% of 
Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

% of 
Total ! 

Num¬ 

ber 

% of 
Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

% of 

1 otal 

N um¬ 
bel 

%of 

Total 

Owner-cultivators 

1,719 

M 2 l 

1,748 

31 1 ! 

1,732 

30 9 

1,731 

30 9 ] 

1,734 

311 

Tenants 

1,489 

26 7 

1 498 

26 6 

1,518 

27 1 

1,518 

27 1 ! 

1,501 

26.9 

Part-ten ants 

2,337 

42 0 

j 2,V7 

42 3 

2,360 

42.0 

2,349 

42 0 ! 

2,340 

42.0 

Total 

5,567 

100 0 

| 5,623 

100 0 

5,611 

100 0 

5,597 

100 0 

5,375 

100 0 


TABLE 37. JAPAN PROPER: DISTRIBUTION OF CROP AREA 
CULTIVATED BY OWNERS AND BY TENANTS 1 ® 

(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


C LASimC^TXON 

j 1926 29 Avpr \r,i 

| 1930 34 A vi « \r,i 

j 1935 

1936 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

A rt a 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Area cultivated by owners 

Area cultivated by tenants 

3 717 
2,768 

53 8 

46 2 

3,131 

2,805 

52 8 

47 2 

3,193 
2 816 

53 1 

46 9 

3,227 

2,809 

53.5 

46 5 

Total cultivated area 

5 985 

two 

5 936 

100 0 

6,009 

100 0 

6,036 

100 0 


Of the total cultivated area only 53 % is cultivated by owners whereas 
47% is tilled by tenants. Thcic is, however, a considerable difference 
between the share of tenant and owner cultivation on paddy and upland 
fields, }ust as there is a considerable difference in the land value. In 1928, 
according to Nasu, the price of a cho of good paddy field was 712 yen, 
while a cho of upland field was worth only 469 yen. More than half of 
all paddy land and only 40% of the unirrigated land is tilled by tenants. 


TABLE 38. JAPAN PROPER* OWNER AND TENANT CULTIVATION® 0 
(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 

A On Paddy Fiplds 


Cl ASSIPKA1ION 


'Yrca cultivated by owners 
Area cultivated by tenants 


Total paddy land aua 


Area cultivated by owners 
Area cultivated by teturus 

Total upland fit Id area 


| 1926 29 Am h \r,r 

1930 11 

\\ FR.AG1 

| \rca 

Per tent 

i \rt i 

Per cent 

1 1,508 

48 3 

_ 

1 J ,487 

46 6 

j 1 613 

51 7 

| 1,703 

53 4 

j 3 121 

100 0 

| 3 190 

100 0 | 

B. < 

C)n Upi 

3\U P 

IM DS 

| 1,7 09 

59 7 

1 644 

59 8 ] 

j 1 156 

403 | 

1,103 

40 2 | 

( 2,865 

100 0 I 

! 2,747 

100 0 I 


1935 

Area Per cent 

1936 

| Area Per cent 

1,505 

1,688 

47 1 

52 9 j 

1 514 

1 678 

47 4 

52 6 

3,193 

100 0 ! 

3,192 

100 0 

1.689 

1,127 

60 0 1 
40 0 1 

i 1 713 
: 1,131 

60 2 

39 8 

2,816 

100 0 

2,844 

100 0 


Absentee land ownership is very widespread in Japan. In 1934 there 
were 987,000 individuals recorded as owning land who did not cultivate 
it themselves. While official data are lacking, it is estimated that about 

18 hiormsba T&ketbyo and Japan Af amboukuo Year Book, 1940 

19 Ibid 

Nortmbo TaMttbyo 
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50% of all landowners own only 9% of the total cultivated land., whereas 
8% have title to 50% of the land. Land hunger is so great that the 
few really large estates are never managed as a unit but are worked by 
tenants. One of the biggest estates has 4,000 acres, divided among 
2,486 tenant families. 21 


TABLE 39. JAPAN PROPER* SIZE OF LAND HOLDINGS 2 * 
(In thousands) 


Sm f op Hohhngs 

■ 

1 1926-29 

[ Average 

| 1930-34 

i Average 

1935 

1936 

1937 

No 


No 

o, 

>o \ 

| No 

So 

No % 

No. 

% 

Under 0 5 hectare 

2,497 

49 8 

2,535 

49 7 

2,555 

49 6 

2,557 

49 7 

2.550 

49 6 

0 50- 0 99 

1,233 

24 5 

1,278 

25 1 

1 304 

25 3 

1,305 

25 3 

1,305 

25 4 

0 99- 2 98 hectares 

901 

17 9 

900 

17 6 

906 

17 6 

910 

17 7 

909 

17 7 

2 98- 4 % 

228 

4 5 

224 

4 1 

221 

4 3 

219 

42 

I 219 

43 

4 96- 9 92 

114 

2 3 

m 

22 

111 

2 2 

111 

2 1 

i no 

2 1 

9 92-49 59 „ 

46 

09 

46 

0 9 

46 

09 

46 

09 

1 45 

09 

49 59 hectares and ovc.r 

4 1 

0 08 

3 7 

0 07 

3 4 

0 07 

3 3 

0 06 

!_^ 

006 

^ oral | 

5,023 

100 00 ! 

5 099 

100 00 

| 5 147 

100 00 

! 5,150 

100 00 

5,142 

100 00 


About half of all holdings are less than 0.5 hectare and three-fourths 
are less than one hectare. The number of large holdings is very small 
and has been decreasing slightly. 


TABLE 40 JAPAN PROP! R AVI RAGE SI7I OF AGRTC'11LTUR AL l INITS* 3 
(In nimher of householdt and penentape t < f total) 


Sr?F or Ar.jurxi tt k m 
Unh 

1926 29 

1930-34 

A\crage 

1935 

| 1936 

1937 

No 

o 

o 

No 

% 

No 

0 

o 

| No 

% 

No % 

Under 0 5 hectare 

1 945 

34 9 

1 )31 

34 3 

1 909 

34 0 

! 1 896 

33 9 

1,885 33 8 

0 50 0 99 

1 894 

34 0 

1 926 

34 3 

1,919 

34 2 

1 914 

34 2 

1 90S 34 2 

0 09-1 98 b« ctan s 

1 204 

?1 6 

1,211 

2? 1 

1 255 

22 4 

1 1 962 

22 5 

1,263 22 7 

1 «>8 2 98 

321 

58 

320 

57 

323 

5 

321 

5 7 

318 5 7 

2 98-4 96 „ 

133 

24 

1 30 

2 3 

128 

2 3 

126 

2 3 

126 2 3 

4 96 hectares and tAcr 

71 

1 3 

L 7 L 

1 3 

1 78 

1 4 

1 _ 78 

1 4 

78 14 

Total J 

5,568 

1000 

! 5 623 

100 0 | 

j 5,611 

100 0 

i 5,597 

100 0 

5 575 100 0 


The extreme pressure on the land explains the small size of Japanese 
farms. Of the 5,575,000 households occupied m agriculture in 1937, 
33.8% till Jess than 0.5 cho apiece and 34.2% between 0.5 and 0.99 
cho, so that more than two-thirds of the Japanese peasants have to make 
their living on farms that appear dwarf-like to Westerners. They culti¬ 
vate 33% of the arable land. The highest intensification of agricultural 
methods (garden-culture), double cropping and a practically complete 
absence of fallow explain at least to a certain extent why such small 
units can exist. While 3,810,000 families till one-third of the agricul¬ 
tural land, 204,000 families, or not quite 4%, cultivate 23% of the crop 
area, 

21 Hall, R B , ‘ Some Rural Settlement 1 arms to Japan,” Gtoyapbtcal Vo! 21. 1931, p 115 

22 Norinsho l okttbyo and 1 he Japan Year Hook, 1939 

2* Jbut 
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The Tenants' Struggle: It is already very hard for small farm owners 
to wrest a living from their tiny plots; it is much mbre so for tenants 
and part-tenants who have to divide their crop with the landlord. The 
competition for the limited agricultural land is so great that rents have 
become very high. The rent for paddy land is usually paid in kind, 
the amount being calculated on the basis of yields in good years, so 
that the burden of poor harvests is earned by the tenants* In such 
years the tenant is often forced to ask for reductions Here lies the 
reason for many of the disputes between landlords and tenants. 

Rents are very high; they are seven times as high as those demanded 
in England; three and a half times those in Germany. On an average 
the Japanese tenant gives more than half his crop to the landlord, while 
from the landlord he receives only the land. The tenants ordinarily 
supply their own implements, seed and fertilizer; they have their own 
houses, and pay all assessments and dues except the land tax. 

Investigations conducted by the Japanese Department of Agriculture 
have shown that the standard of living of the tenants borders on des¬ 
titution. Their income from all possible souiccs is not sufficient to 
cover their living expenses. The distress among them is very great. 
Nasu’s statement in 1929 that "the lot of a tenant-farmer isfinost miser¬ 
able” has become more true during the years of depression. This be¬ 
comes apparent in the rapid increase of the officially recorded landlord- 
tenant disputes. In 1928 there were 1,866 disputes, in 1935, 5,512 24 
Both tenants and landlords ha\e organized unions to protect their 
interests. 

In recent years, the landowners have been agitating for nationalization 
of their land, if the government is willing to pay at the current value; 
the tenants desire either outright confiscation or purchase at a nominal 
price. 

24 Anrther source Ih fipao 'tear hook 1*09 40 p 7Jg lists tenant disputes ** 1 xtk tvs 1933, 4 000 1934, 
5 828 1935 6 8^4,19^6 6 804 \9r, 6 TO 1938 3 531 

5. KOREA 

Land use m Korea is classified under nineteen heads, namely field, 
paddy field, sites, pond, miscellaneous land, forest, monastery land, 
grave land, parks, railway land, canals, road, river, ditch, reservoir, 
clams, fortress, rad line land and wuter-supply land. The 1 cason for 
such a detailed land classification is a fiscal one—it provides the basis 
for taxation. 1 Tabic 41 presents a summary of the land use statistics. 
The source quoted in Table 41 reports the total area of Korea as 
220,794 sq. km. It is not clear why the two figures differ by 921,400 
hectares 

Koiea is a mountainous country like Japan, especially m its northern 
ancT easternjparts, and it Has few large plains^ jnostly in the west and 
south'. Because offtlic generally somewrut lower relief, however ^ th e 
fefeenfage <5Fthe~cultivated ana cultivable area of Korea is larger than 

1 l ot a detailed tabulation $ce~1^7Tlooh K Land Vfiliation and Rural Economy in Korea issued under the 
auspices of the Secretariat ol the Institute cil Pacific Relations, Chicago, 1936 p 106 Since the section on Korea 
was written, Ladejmsky, W, ‘Chosen’s \gncuhurc and its Problems” foreign Agriculture , Vol IV, 1941), pp 
95 122, has appeared 
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that of Japan. Most of the agricultural land is found on the southern I 
and western side of the peninsula, while the north has the forests, I 
About 20% of the total area of Korea is permanently cultivated. It r 
has been estimated that an additional 1,000,000 to 1,150,000 hectares 
are cultivable, so that the total cultivable area of Korea should occupy 
about 26% of the country. 

It is characteristic that we look in vain for meadows and pastures in 
the statistics on land use. The amount of meadow and pasture land, 
according to Lee, is negligible in relation to the number of animals kept 
by Korean peasants. The land available is so scarce that it is impossible to 
devote large areas to grass. Even today dairy farming is very little known 
and the peasants do not use milk, but use their cattle for farm work. 


TABLE 41. KOREA: AREA OF THE VARIOUS LAND USES* 


' Land Usf 

Thousand hpoarfs 

Per cent of Total 

Permanently cultivated 

4,398 

20.8 

Forests 

16,399 

77.5 

Rivers, lakes, etc. 

54 2 

0.3 

Sites, etc. (a) 

216.1 

1.0 

Public parks 

5.8 

0.0 

Other land 

84.9 

0.4 

Total 

21,158 0 

100.0 


(a) Including urban and village settlements, graves, roads and railroads. 


Crop Land: In Korea as in Japan a distinction must be made be¬ 
tween irrigated and non-irrigated lands, or paddy land and upland. 
These two types form the permanently cultivated area. In addition 
we find the kaden or “firefields” in the mountainous forest regions ot 
northern and middle Korea. These are the temporary plots of peasants 
who carry on shifting cultivation on the hillsides. They bum the 
forest, frequently after having ringed the big trees if the forest is prime¬ 
val, and plant their buckwheat, millet or other crop. As soon as the 
yields decline, they move on and clear another patch. Only rarely will 
they turn a kaden into a permanent field. After 10 or 15 years the 
fertility is usually sufficiently restored to encourage the kadenmin , i.e. 
“firefield men”, to return to the same site. 3 Thi s primitive form o f 
agriculture is responsible for a good deal of ft > rest^Hevastation and soil 
erosion. jForThis reasoiT fKc authorities frown upon lhe”^ITvTfieTT>f 
the shifters. The Annual Keport of the Administration of Chosen for 
19}L}& says of them: "their methods are to set fire to Stare forests in 
order to open up fields before sowing seed. They often expose good 
forests to the danger of fires and devastate fertile lands.” The govern¬ 
ment has adopted the plan of allowing the shifters to remain and con¬ 
tinue the cultivation of the fields which they occupy at the moment, 
but will try to prevent further moves. It remains to be seen what 
success this policy will have. 

* Chosen Sotokufu Tnket Nempo y 1936 

3 Lautcmach, H , “Hauptcigcbmsuc mciru-r Korcarewe,’* Petermanrfs Vol. 80, 1939, p. 175. Sec 

also Heydricn M , Korecmtscht trtsebaft, Abb. und flcr. der Musecn f. Tierkundc und VtiUcerkunde zu 

Dresden, Vol. XIX, 1931, No. 1, Leip/jg, 1931. 
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Table 42 gives the area under permanent cultivation, distinguishing 
between paddy land and upland. Korea was annexed in 1910,, and in 
the years 1910 to 1918 both paddy land and upland increased consider¬ 
ably. This was not all an actual increase in the cultivated area, however, 
but largely the result of the Land Survey. It was found that a good 
deal of the area under cultivation was not registered with the authorities 
in order to escape taxes. Even today not all land is registered, but in 
1936 the unregistered cultivated land was less than 2% of the total. 


TABLE 42. KOREA: GROWTH OF AREA UNDER PERMANENT 
CULTIVATION 4 

(In thousand hectares and percentages of rpro) 


Year 

Paddy 

Upland 

Total 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

1910 

840.6 

100 

1,603.7 

100 

2,444.3 

100 

1918 

1,531.5 

182 

2,774.4 

173 

4,305.9 

176 

1925 

1,550.7 

184 

2,761.4 

172 

4,312.1 

176 

1929 

1,595.5 

190 

2,760.0 

172 

: 4,355.5 

178 

1934 

! 1,657.5 

197 

2,737.1 

171 

4,394.6 

180 

1935 

1,667.3 

198 

2,728.0 

170 

4,395.3 

180 

1936 

1,675 7 

199 

2,714.2 

169 

4,389.9 

180 

1937 

1,689 8 

201 

2,700.8 

168 

4,390.6 

180 


The area occupied by kaden or “iirefields” is not included in Table 
42. This amounted to 153,000 hectares in 1927 and to 434,000 hectares 
in 1936 but it is quite possible that this apparent increase also is due 
to better supervision of registration. 

Not all the paddy land of Korea is irrigated; a good deal depends 
upon rainfall and ground water. In 1935, 68% of the paddy fields 
were actually irrigated. 


TABLE 43. KOREA: MFTHODS OF IRRIGATING PADDY LAND 5 
(In thousand hectares and percentages of total) 


Year 

Totai Thru, vt pd 
Aria 

Irrigated by Irrigation 
VoRt % 

Wati red by Rain Water. 

Whosf Drainage is 
Checked by Little Dams 

1934 

1,672 

| 1,138 

68.0% j 

535 

32.0%> 

1935 

1,687 

! 1,151 

68 2% ; 

536 

31.8% 

1936 

1,691 

1 1,166 

69 0% 

524 

31.0% 


There is a difference of opinion on the question of the “frequency 
of the use of the cultivated area.” Hall claims that “there is relatively 
little double cropping on paddy fields” compared with Japan. 6 Lee 


4 Chosen So tufasfu Token Nempo and Japan-Maneboukm Year Rook, 1^40 

6 Ihtd it ts not cleat whv the “total irrigated area*' dtflcrs from the paddy area given in Table 42. 

8 Hall, R obert B.. *' Agricul tural Regions of Asia. Part VH— The Japanese Empire/’ E csmmt Geography, Vp l. Jf 
XI, 1935, ppr 47*48 " 
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reports that the frequency was 128 for paddy fields, 139 for upland 
fields and 134 for the total permanently cultivated area in 1930; Le., the 
crop area was 34% larger than the cultivated area. 7 According to Nasu, 
the annual frequency of land use in Japan in 1926 was 128 for the total, 
130 for paddy and 127 for upland fields. If wc are justified in com¬ 
paring the Japanese figures for 1926 with those of Korea for 1930, we 
find that the frequency of land use is 6% higher in Korea than in 
Japan. 

Among the crops grown by the Korean peasant, rice takes the first 
place, followed by barley, millet of various kinds, soybeans, wheat 
and cotton. 


TABLE 44. KOREA: AREA UNDER CROPS, 1936 8 


Crop 

Thousand cno 

Per cent of Totai, 

Rice 

1,601.3 

26.8 

Barley 

1,067.0 

17.9 

Millet 

950.0 

15.9 

Wheat 

333.3 

5.6 

Maize 

128.8 

2.2 

Buckwheat 

121.6 

2.0 

Oats 

106.2 

1.8 

Soybeans 

787.4 

13.2 

Other beans 

287.1 

4.8 

Cotton 

229.6 

3.8 

Potatoes 

117.4 

2.0 

Other crops (mostly vegetables) 

238.1 

4.0 / 


5,967.8 

100.0 vX 

Total 

(5,918.1 hectares) 



Rice is the most important crop in Korea, but it occupies only about 
one-fourth of the crop area in contrast to Japan where more than 40% 
is given over to rice. In the areas where a winter crop can be grown, 
barley and wheat are sown in the fall and are harvested before the rice 
has to be transplanted, whereas in northern Korea barley and wheat 
have to be grown as summer crops. Cotton production has been in¬ 
creased considerably since 1910 because of the encouragement given 
my Japanese. 

Forests: Although Korea has the largest forest area in the Japanese 
Empire next to Japan Proper, because of reckless cutting and neglect 
of afforestation in the past, its forest resources are not in as good con¬ 
dition as those of Japan. Only about 55% of the forest area was actually 
wooded in 1928; but the percentage had increased to 70% in 1936. 
The rest is practically bare and badly eroded. The northern forests 
have not suffered as much as those of the south, where the hillsides 
in the neighborhood of settlements are barren because of the great 
demand for fuel. 

V Lee, »p. ci/.y p 111. 

• Cbostn Sotokufu Tokti Ntmpo 
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TABLE 45. KOREA: FOREST AREA CLASSIFIED BY USES, 
1928 AND 1936* 

(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


Classification 

| 1928 ! 

1936 

| State 
Area 

OWNED 
Per cent 

Private Owned 
A rea Per cent 

Total 

Area Per cent 

Total 

Area Per cent 

Well wooded 

4,960 

54.5 

4,138 

57.2 

9,097 

55.7 

11,447 

70.6 

Thinly wooded 

2,162 

23 8 

1,492 

20.6 

3,653 

22 4 

2,095 

12.9 

Denuded land 

1,212 

13 3 

981 

13.6 

2,193 

13.4 

1,180 

7.3 

*Tircficlds” 

279 

31 

84 

1.1 

363 

2.2 

511 

3.2 

Suitable for cultivation 

113 

1.2 

92 

1.3 

205 

1.3 

197 

1J2 

Suitable for pasturing 

91 

1 0 

87 

1.2 1 

178 

1.1 

174 

1.1 

Suitable for growing grass 

122 

1.3 

161 

22 i 

283 

1 7 

242 

1.5 

Not classified 

155 

1 8 

200 

28 j 

355 

22 

359 

2.2 

Total 

9,093 

100.0 

7,235 

100,0 

16,327 

100.0 

16,205 

100.0 


Tand Tenure: Up to 1933 Korean agricultural statistics divided all 
persons connected with agricultural land into six groups: (1) land¬ 

lords A, who do not till their land but lease it all, (2) landlords B, who 
till a part of their land and lease the rest, (3) owners, who till all their 
land, (4) semi-tenants, who till a certain amount of rented land in ad¬ 
dition to their own land, (5) tenants, who work only on rented land, 
(6) kadenmins or ‘‘shifters .” Since 1933, for reasons unknown to the 
public, Korean statistics have dropped groups (1) and (2) and have 
added agricultural workers. Up to 1928 the statistics distinguished 
between Korean and Japanese landowners; since then this distinction 
has no longer been made, possibly because Japanese landownership was 
rising too quickly. From 1921 to 1927 the number of Japanese land- 
owners increased by 48%, whereas that of Korean landowners increased 
by only 12%. Korean holdings increased by 7%, those of Japanese 
by 43%. 


TABLE 46. KOREA: NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO TENURE STATUS, 1927 AND 1932 10 

(In thousands) 


1 

Status 

1927 

1932 

1932 AS VVV CENT 
or 1927 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent | 

Landlords A 

20.7 

0.7 

32.9 

1.1 

159 

Landlords B 

84.4 

3 0 

71.9 

2.5 

85 

Owners 

519 

18.7 

476 

16.2 

92 

Semi-tenants 

910 

32.7 

743 

25.4 

82 

Tenants 

1,218 

43.8 

1,546 

52.8 

127 

Kadenmins 

29 

1.0 

60 

2.0 

207 

Total 

2,781.1 

100.0 

2,929.8 

100.0 ! 

105 


* Txc, Hoott K., op at , p 184, for figure for 1928, 1916 itcure\ from Chosen \otokufu Takes Nempo Japan- 
ManchoukMO Year Uooht, 1940, p 520, gives a somewhat different tlassiucafton for forest area at the end of 1937- 
area with trees, 11,506.666 rho or 11,411,563 hectares, area under saplings, 2,129,555 cho or 2,111,954 hectares; 
area without trees, 1,156,485 cho or i,146,927 hectares., and total, including others, 16,511,876 cho or 16,177,058 
hectares 

10 Chosen Sotokufu Toket Netnjto 
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la 1927 there were 20,700 absentee landlords (landlords A), but in 
1932 tins number increased to 32,900. Table 46 compares the changes 
in all six groups. 

In' five years the number of absentee landlords increased by 59%, 
owners and semi-tenants decreased in number, whereas tenants and 
kadenmins increased' considerably. In 1932 more than half of all fami¬ 
lies engaged in agriculture were tenants; together with kadenmins and 
semi-tenants they formed 80.2%. The changes since 1932 are illustrated 
in Table 47. 


TABLE 47. KOREA: NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL HOUSEHOLDS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TENURE STATUS, 1933 AND 1936 11 

(In thousands) 


Status 

1933 

1^36 

1936 AS PRR CENT 

OF 1933 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Owners 

545 

18.1 

546 

17.8 

100.6 

Semi-tenants 

725 

24.1 

738 

24.1 

101.8 

Tenants 

1,565 

52.0 

1,584 

51.8 

101.2 

Kadenmins 

82 

2.7 

75 

2.5 

91.5 

Agricultural workers 

94 

3.1 

117 

3.8 

124.5 

Total 

3,012 

100.0 

3,060 

100.0 

101.6 


It is revealing to know the proportion of the cultivated area tilled 
by owners and tenants. Since 1927 the proportion tilled by the owners 
has decreased both on paddy and on upland fields. 


TABLE 48. KOREA : OWNER AND TENANT CULTIVATION ON 
PADDY AND UPLAND FIELDS 12 

(In thousand cho) 


Classification 

1927-29 

Average 

1910 34 
Average 

| 1935 

1936 

1937 


Area 

Per ccntl 

Area 

Per cent’ 

\rea 

Pei cent 

1 Are.* 

Per cent 

Area Pei cent 

Paddv 

Owners 

551 

: 

34 5 i 

538 

32 7 

542 

32 2 ! 

539 

31 9 


'1 enants 

1,047 

65 5 

1,107 

67 3 

1,140 

67 8 i 

1,150 

68 1 


Total 

1,598 

100 0 | 

1,645 

100 0 

1,682 

100 0 

1,689 

100 0 

1,704 

Upland 

Owners 

1,45% 

52.2 ! 

1,378 

50.0 

1,351 

! 

49 1 ; 

1,337 

48.8 


Tenants 

1,334 

47 8 

1,378 

50 0 

1,400 

50.9 

1,400 

51.2 


7 otd.1 

2,792 

100 0 

2,756 

100 0 

2,751 

100 0 

2,737 

100 0 

2,723 

Total Area 

Owners 

2,009 

45 8 

1,916 

43.5 

1,8° 3 

42 7 

1,876 

42 4 


7'enants 

2,381 

54.2 ! 

2,485 

56.5 

2,540 

57 3 

2,550 

57.6 


Grand Total 

4,390 

iooo ; 

4,401 

100.0 

4,433 

100 0 

4,426 

100.0 

i 4,427 

Number of families 
(in thousands) 

2,798 

; 

| 2,941 


3,066 

j 

3,060 


3,059 

Area per family (in hectares ) 

[ 1.57 

1 50 

1.45 

1 45 

1.44 


u Ibid. 

1® Ibid., and Japan-Mancboukuo Year Book , 1940. 
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In 1936/ 57.6% of the total permanently cultivated area was tilled 
by tenants/ while m the same year tenants m Japan worked only 46.5% 
of* the land. Korea exceeds the other larger countries of the Orient in 
the extent of tenancy. 

There are two mam types of rent in Korea: cash rent and share rent/ 
of which the latter is more prevalent;. One can distinguish between 
three types of share rent: (1) fixed rent/ which disregards the outcome 
of the particular crop; (2) toe hi rent/ which is based on each year’s 
yield; and (3) tachak rent, which amounts to one-half of the crop. 
The fixed rent system is risky for the tenant but it encourages him to 
use the best method of utilization. The tachak system is the most 
common. On an average the Korean tenant pays half of his crop as 
rent; however/ in aieas where there is heavy competition rent may go 
up to 80%/ depending upon the type of land. 

The living conditions of the tenants in Korea are miserable Since 
the Woild War the number of disputes between landlords and tenants 
has increased considerably/ an observation which is also made in the 
case of Japan. 

6. FORMOSA 

Agriculture Two-thirds of Formosa, or Taiwan, is mountainous. 
TTic p opul ation is concentrated on the plains of western and northern 
Taiwan^ancl on the gradual"slopes leading into the centraj ran ge o Fthe 
island. The plains are inhabited by Orinese while the mountainFjare 
tKelialiitat^f the aboriginal M d ays, who pt act ice a shifting cultivation. 
In 1936 ahou one-fourth of Formosa was tilled. In 192^ Nasu re¬ 
ported that an area of about 16 7 ,200 hectares could be brought under 
cultivation in addition to the area already cultivated. 


rAHU 49 1 ORMOS K LAND LSI 1 

(\n it ju * ml l ictare r) 


1 AND bsr 

; \hl \ 

| I ? LR UNI OF fOTAl 

Cultivated (1936) 

bS3 010 

2^ 8 

lorcst (1930) i 

2,141,000 

39 7 

\X lid land or genva (1 l >30) 

4S1,223 

126 

Unspecified 

13b,167 

3 9 

Tot d ! 

3,^83,400 

100 0 


Paddy fields took up 528,000 hectares or 61 6% and upland fields 
329,000 hectares or 38 4% of the cultivated area m 1937. Of the paddy 
fields 61.3% ate double cropped. Since 1927 about 75,000 hect. res of 
un-irrigatcd land or upland have been irrigated and thus changed to 
paddy land, w r hich represents an intensification in land use. 

Formosa’s leading ciop is rice, which occupies 62% of the crop I 
area, next in area are sweet potatoes (an upland crop) and sugar cane. \ 
All the othei remaining crops utilize only 14% of the crop area The J 

1 The fumre* for the culov ueU an l unspevihtd urns sten. taken fiom luht/iu J J Its The fnjims for fofest 
and wild land me gnen i>\ Ni u r/ n p 12 fhc total irea of J< rmoat according to the Jupan Wanrboukw 
Star Bool, 1940. p 15, was S,196,100 hectares 
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frequency q£ land utilization in Formosa is 127,3 for the total area. 
No distinction can be made between paddy and upland fields. 


TABLE 50. FORMOSA: AREA UNDER CROPS 8 
(In thousand hut ares) 


1 

Crop 

Aula 

Pf« CENT OF TOTAt 

Rice 

687.2 

62.1 

Sweet potatoes 

141.3 

12.7 

Sugar cane 

125.5 

11.3 

Tea 

42.3 

3.8 

Others 

114 2 

10 ’ 2 

Total 

1,110.5 

100.0 


Since it became a part of the Japanese Empire, land utilization in 
Formosa has undergone considerable changes. The, isl and supp lies 
Japan with tropical crops not grown at home. Recently the Bureau 
oFTrdductive Industries oFTaiwah announced a Ten-Year Plan which 
is supposed to bring about an expansion in the production of crops 
for which the island is best suited. Special attention is to be giv en 
tojdce.t.jsugaxxane, cotton^castatbeans, sweet potatoes, jute andramie. 
Among other objectives a greater diversification ~oF ~agfTcultufe~"Is 
planned for. Rice being such a profitable crop, the peasants pay little 
attention to other crops for which there is great need in the Empire. 
It is therefore planned to keep the rice area at a constant level, while 
increasing yields. The sugar cane area is supposed to be increased by 

TABLE 51. NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL HOUSEHOLDS CXASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THEIR TENURE STATUS IN TAIWAN 8 

(In thousands) 


Period 

OwNIRb i 

Sr MI Tr NANIS 

Thn knts 

Totae 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

! 

| Number 

% 

1927-29 Average 

116 9 

29 0 i 

124 1 

10 8 

161 8 

40 2 

402 8 

100 0 

1930-34 Average 

125 8 

30 8 

124 0 

30 4 ! 

158 3 

38 8 

1 4081 

100.0 

19J5 

132 1 

31 5 ! 

128 4 

30 6 

159 0 

37 9 

1 419 5 

100 0 

1936 

132 3 

30 9 

134 1 

31 3 1 

161 8 

37 8 

428 2 

100 0 



45%. Cotton has been grown only for two years, occupying 4,270 
hectares. The plan proposes an area of about 75,000 hectares. Espe¬ 
cially important is the expansion of the castor bean area because its oil 
is valuable for military purposes. By 1949 Taiwan is expected to have 
increased its Jute area five times so that Japan will no longer be de¬ 
pendent upon imports from British India. 4 

Forests: About by forests and h ms t hr 

Of the 2,396,000 hectares in 1937, 1,875,000 were forested and 521,000 
were covered with shrubs. The tropical lowland forests of the. island 


* Takumu Toket * 

»Ibid 

* Femgn Agpculturt, Vol III, 1939, pp. 163-64. 
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have b een cleared fay Chine se peasants so that today th^ coniferous 
f ^eSsTn thte Tno untains are ^tFe s outoS ^TIumber, The forest survey 
, Beeh~TompJete3'"h)ut Ihe amount of timber is 
roughly estimated at 42,074,000 cubic meters of conifers and 111,195,000 
cubic meters of deciduous trees, 8 Formosa’s camphor trees gave Japan 
a world m y JJPf 11 g y nt h/>Hr ratriphor appeared on the mar ket. 

AEand~Tenure: A greater percentage of peasants till their own fields 
In Taiwan than in Japan and Korea, and in recent years the percentage 
of full tenants has been decreasing slightly, as shown in Table 51. 

* Turner, op. at , p 18 

7. THE PHILIPPINES 

Cultivated and Uncultivated Area: In 1934 more than 55% of the 
Philippines was still under forest cover, about 18% was grass (cogon) 
and open land, while 22% belonged to farms and estates and was thus 
largely under cultivation. The Bureau of Forestry has estimated that 
in order to maintain a balanced soil cover, 11,037,026 hectares should 
remain as permanent forest and 18,592,574 hectares should ultimately 
constitute the alienable and disposable area. It has been further esti¬ 
mated that about 16,050,000 hectares, or 54%, are arable. These 
figures indicate that the Philippine Commonwealth has considerable 
reserves of potential agricultural land, most of which lies on the islands 
of Mindanao (the second largest island in the Philippines), Palawan, 
Samar, Leyte and Mmdoro. 


TABLE 52. THE PHILIPPINES: CLASSIFICATION OF LAND, 1937 1 


'Trvv or 1 and 

llKCrAari 

Put cfnt cjp Total 

Commercial forest 

13,525,058 

45.65 

Non-commcrcial forest 

3,723,460 

12.57 

Cultivated (a) 

6,501,384 

1 21.94 

Cogon and open land 

5,270,805 

17.79 

Swamp 

608,893 

2.05 

Total 

29,629,600 

100.00 


(*) This Also includes uncultured land belonging to farms and estate? 


Crop Uand: The extent of the cultivated area is not exactly known. 
The Census of 1918 showed that only 53% of the area belonging to 
farms was actually under cultivation, A comparison of fafm and crop 
area in 1934 shows that about 63 to 65% of each farm was cultivated. 

Thq leading Philippine crops are ric e—both paddy (79%) and hill 
rice (21 %)—epep nuts. maize, sugar cane, abaca, tobacco and mag uev. 
N early three-fifths of the crop acreag e is devoted" to two cereals, ri ce 
and corn . Since l^lTTaTTmajor cropsnave mcrease^TtHelr area steac&ly 
—with the exception of abaca, which has remained more or less sta¬ 
tionary* 2 


* Mimeographed table supplied by the Philippine Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Bureau of 
Forestry. 

2 Cruz, Cornelia C, “Population and Land Utilization m the Philippines/' Problem of tbt Pmfk y 1933, edited 
by Bruno Lasker and W. L Holland, Chicago, l^M, p 
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The climate of the Philippines, of course, permits double cropping, 
but the few data available indicate that this is not practiced to such 
an extent as in the crowded countries of Japan, Korea or China. After 
the harvest of the rice crop many peasants let the land lie fallow for 
the rest of the year instead of growing a second crop. Where irrigation 
has been introduced, however, two crops of rice can be grown where 
before the land produced only one, and in certain regions, for example 
on the island of Cebu, peasants harvest three crops of maize. Maize, 
however, is considered a “poor man’s crop” and is not as highly valued 
as rice, which requires a longer growing period. In 1938 about 
4,418,000 hectares were under crops; of this acreage 44,180 hectares 
under rice and 189,940 hectares under corn were planted more than 
once. Assuming that these two crops account for the major portion 
of the double-cropped area, the cultivated land was thus 4,183,880 
hectares in extent and only about 6% of this was double cropped. 3 


TABLE 53. THE PHILIPPINES: AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS 4 

(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


Crops 

1934 

1936 

| 1938 

Area 

Per cent of 
Total 

Area 

Per cent of 
Total 

j \rca 

Per cent of 

1 otal Area 

Rice 

2,004 

46.3 

2,049 

45.5 

1,912 

43.3 

Corn 

539 

12.5 

685 

! 15.2 

703 

15.9 

Coconuts 

608 

140 

632 

14.0 

643 

14.6 

Sugar canc 

306 

7.1 

251 

1 5.6 

228 

5.2 

Abaca 

459 

10.6 

479 

10.6 

508 

11.5 

Tobacco 

55 

1.3 

65 

1 5 

75 

1.7 

Bananas 

108 

2.5 ! 

92 

2.0 

92 

2.1 

Other Crops ; 

246 

5.7 

252 

5.6 | 

257 

5.8 

Total 

4,325 

100 0 

4,506 | 

100.0 

4,418 

100.0 


In 1918, according to the census, there were 2,415,778 hectares under 
tillage, while the crop area amounted to 2,612,928 hectares. This 
would indicate that 197,150 hectares, or 8%, were double cropped. If 
these estimates approximate the actual conditions, we have here a fur¬ 
ther indication that the population of the Philippines as a whole is far 
less hard pressed for land than are the peasants of China and Japan. If 
there is a land shortage in certain parts of the Philippines it is due to 
a maldistribution of the population which can be rectified by migration 
to the less developed and more thinly settled islands of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Philippine land utilization also differs from that of other Far Eastern 
countries in the small number of farms using irrigation. In 1918 only 
24.1 % of the farms irrigated their land; of these 23.1 % made use of 
natural streams, while only 0.7% employed artificial means to bring the 
water into the fields. 6 

* From figures furnished by the Division of Statistics of the Philippine Department of Agriculture and ( om- 
mcrcc. 

4 Philippine Department of Agriculture and ( ommercc, bulletin of Philippine Statutici, Vo! 6 Nos. 1-2, Manila, 
pp. 14-25. 

& Census of the Philippine Islands, 1018, Vol Til, Manila, 1021, pp. 230-231 
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“The average Filipino depends directly on rainfall for ^irrigation water, 
nd although there may be a stream dose at hand, he does not trouble 
o turn it on to his land unless conditions happen to be exceptionally 
avorable. The result is that dry years cause a very heavy, and largely 
voidable, loss to the islands. A dependable supply of irrigation water 
srould make two crops a certainty where one is now more or less of a 
gamble.” 6 It was estimated, apparently in 1929, that some 270,000 hect¬ 
ares were supplied with water from irrigation systems, both government 
nd private, the former serving some 67,000 hectares and the latter being 
ystems built by the owners of large estates or by groups of farmers. 7 
n 1938 the Bureau of Public Works maintained and operated 12 
government irrigation systems, serving a total area of 75,920 hectares.® 

Forest Land: The climate and soils of the Philippine Islands are 
uch that originally, that is before man began to influence conditions, 
>ractically the whole land area was covered by a dense tropical forest. 
The Forest Service distinguishes the following types of forest: virgin 
>r original lowland dipterocarp, seasonal or dry forest, mangrove forest, 
nountain forest and second growth forest. The remainder of the land 
irea is either covered by cogonales 9 or cultivated. On the basis of utili¬ 
sation, the foresters classify the timberland as commercial forests, which 
:over 45.6% of the total area, and non-commercial forests, comprising 
2.6% of the area. Practically all cogonales have been caused by shifting 
igriculture or caingin culture in the wake of which grasses invade the 
leforested and burned land after it has been under cultivation for 2 or 
5 years. As long as the cogonales are burned from lime to time, trees 
:annot come back. The caingin culture is a great enemy of the forests, 
especially when the caingineros are numerous. It was, therefore, de¬ 
bated illegal in the Philippines under Spanish rule, and under American 
idministration the foresters have tried to check the activity of the 
*i ainginero . But “for the last ten years alone 28,983 hectares of forest 
and in the Islands had been illegally converted into caingin. To this 
fast area must be added caingins in out-of-the-way places that have 
jscaped detection.” 10 By law the cairiginero must obtain permission 
before he makes a clearing. In 1936 the Forest Service gave* 1 1,028 
'aingin permits covering 2,912 hectares, while in the same year 2,314 
llegal caingin cases, involving 2,510 hectares, were reported. 

Land Tenure: The only statistical data on land tenure conditions are 
o be found in the Census of 1918. Recent investigations have shown 
hat drastic changes must have taken place in the last two decades 11 and 
i great deal of new information is anticipated when the results of the 
1939 census are fully published. 

In 1918 there were 1,955,276 agricultural units, 1,520,026 or 77.8% 
■>f which were operated by their owners, 324,772 or 16.6% by tenants, 

® Worcester, Dean C.,7be Philippine r, new edition by Hayden, J R., New York, 1930, p. 634 this statement 
aras made in 1913. 

7 Miller, Hugo H , Principles of luonomes Ippittd to tbe Pbiltppmts , New York, 1932. 

# Annual Report of the Secretary of Pultltt IPorks and Co/nmumcattons for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1938. 
® Cogonales are areas covered with tall grasses such as Imperaia exalt at a or capon and Saabarum spontamum or 
alabtb 

[939 ^ an °7 ^ 09C ^ 1 - aws anc * Penalties m the Philippines,” 7 be Vbthpptnt Journal of V ores try > Vol. 2, 

11 Allen, James S., “Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines,” Pacific Affairs , Vol XI, 1938, pp 52-65. 
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be they cash, share or labor tenants, and 110,478 or 5.6% by squatters 
cm public land. Table 54 gives detailed information about tenure con¬ 
ditions and the size of the farms. Nearly two-fifths of all farms had 
less than 0.35 hectares each in 1918 and more than three-fifths had less 
than one hectare per farm, a fact that corrects the misleading impression 
given by the high percentage of owners. The Philippines is a country 
of small peasants. In 1918, 38% of all farms accounted for only 4.3% 
of the area which was under crops, 96.7% of all farms included 64.0% 
of the crop area, while only 3.3% of the farms accounted for 36% of 
the land under cultivation. 

TABLE 54. THE PHILIPPINES: LAND TENURE, 1918 14 


CUITURAL 
Enterprise, 
ns HECTARES 

Total 

Owners 

Cash Tenants 

Share Tenants 

I .abor Tenants 

Squatters 

Number 

% 

Number 

°'t> 

Number 

% 

Number 

° 

Number 

O' 

o 

Number 

% 

Under (U5 

741,437 

37 9 : 

580,937 

38 2 

21,235 

34 2 

98,942 

38 6 

2,048 

32 7 

38,275 

34.6 

0.35-1 

455,640 

23 3 

357,103 

23.5 

12,874 

20.8 

61,650 

24 0 

1,563 

25 0 

22,450 

20 3 

1-2 

328,553 

16.8 

252,289 

16 6 

12,064 

19 5 

44,468 

17 3 

1,255 

20.1 

18,477 

167 

2-5 

280,789 

14 4 

216,865 

14 3 

10,343 

16 7 

35,495 

13 8 

814 

13 0 

17,272 

15.6 

5-10 

84,135 

4 3 

1 65,752 

4 3 

2,739 

4 4 

8,950 

3 5 

354 

5.7 

6,340 

57 

10-15 

25,717 

1.3 

19,605 

1 3 

1,028 

1 7 

1 2,739 

1 1 

74 

1.2 

2,271 

2 1 

15-30 

25,488 

1 3 

18.170 

1 2 

892 

1 4 

2,369 

0 9 

84 

1 3 

3,973 

3.6 

30-50 

6,288 

03 

4,412 

0 3 

326 

0 5 

861 

03 

47 

0 7 

642 

06 

50-100 

3,796 

02 

2,698 

0.2 

234 

0 4 

491 

0 3 

19 

0.3 

354 

0.3 

100 and over 

3,433 

0 2 

2,195 

0,1 

261 

0.4 

552 

02 

1 


424 

0.4 

Total 

1,955,276100 0 | 

1,520,026100 0 | 

61,996 100 0 | 

256,517 100 0 | 

6,259 

100 0 j 

110,478 100 0 


There can be no doubt that the larger number of small peasants with 
holdings far too small to support a family represents a serious problem 
for the Philippines. These small peasants are always in danger of 
losing their land by falling into the clutches of usurers. 13 The con¬ 
centration of land in the hands of wealthy individuals, of the Church, 
of private corporations and of the “sugar barons” increases steadily, 
and with it the army of tenants and agricultural laborers. The distress 
in these two latter groups has led to uprisings in recent years such as 
the Colorums in 1927, the “rebellion” at Tayug in 1931 and the Sak- 
dalistas in 1935. 14 

For many years attempts have been made to deal with the problem 
of the distribution and ownership of the Land. There are two possible 
solutions : first, the purchase and subdivision of large estates and, second, 
the redistribution of population by colonization on land of the public 
domain. Several acts have been passed embodying these policies, 
both prior to and during the Commonwealth period. 

Policy in Kegard to Large Landed Estates: The acquisition of great 
tracts of land by the Church, the friars and private citizens under the 
Spanish regime and of corporations and hacienderos under American 
administration created a serious land tenancy problem which does not 
come out in the figures of the 1918 census. This development intro- 


12 Census of the Philippine Islands , 1918, Vol. Ill, p 95 
I® Roosevelt, Theodore, “Land Problems in Pueito R/co and the 


Philippine 


Islands,’ 


Geographical 


Review, 
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duced into the Oriental economy a type of landlordism—European in 
character and widespread in Latin America—which has reduced the 
tenant to a position of serfdom. 

In 1903 the government purchased the so-called “friar lands/’ 15 some 
165,000 hectares, of which about 153,000 hectares were to be divided 
and sold to the peasants. In instances where the land was occupied by 
tenants these were given the opportunity of becoming the owners in 
25 years. A part of the friar lands, however, was sold in large blocks 
to individuals interested in sugar growing, which caused many un¬ 
favorable comments. By December 31, 1940, of the 153,000 hectares 
to be sold to tenants, sales totaled 114,714 hectares. At the end of 
1938 there were about 35,000 hectares remaining to be disposed of, 
including the cancellations of a few earlier contracts because of non¬ 
payment of instalments and the surrender of 17,000 hectares by the 
Archbishop of Manila as the result of a civil case in 1938. 

As against PI3,860,915 invested in the purchase of the friar lands, 
the Director of Lands reported that by 1938 some P24,092,997 
had been collected from the sales of this land. Apart from the friar 
lands, the Church still holds much good agricultural land and, in spite 
of the government’s efforts, much of the friar lands has again found 
its way into the hands of the Church and a few large landowners, 
partly because insufficient help was given to the peasants during the 
transition period, so that they had to borrow money and again lost the 
land. Other friar lands were bought at auction by “dummies”. In 1938, 
however, a bill was passed making this practice impossible and on 
August 9, 1938, President Quezon issued an executive order to the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, requiring it to stop the 
customary practice of selling friar lands at auction and to use private 
sale, in an effort to prevent the outbidding of the poor peasants whom 
the government was trying to help, and to make sufficiently easy terms 
to enable the peasants to purchase the land. 

The Organic Act of 1902 limited to 1,024 hectares the amount of 
public land that could be leased or sold to a corporation or association. 
This limitation is still in the Public Land Act as it stands today. 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth provides that the National 
Assembly may “authorize, upon payment of just compensation, the 
expropriation of lands to be subdivided into small lots and conveyed 
at cost to individuals.” 16 

In a special session of the National Assembly in 1938 a bill w r as in¬ 
troduced which had particular reference to the agricultural sections of 
landed e.states. It provided for an appropriation of PI,500,000 from 
the Coconut Oil Excise Tatf Fund for the lease by the Philippine 
Government of large estates, to be sublet in small lots to bona fide 
occupants (Commonwealth Act No. 378). 

All of these attempts have apparently contributed very little toward 
bringing about an agrarian reform in the Philippines. 

Pioneering on Public Land: During the pre-Commonwcalth period 

16 Act No. 1120, Philippine Commission, April 20, 1904. 

18 Act XII, Section 4. 
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several bilk were enacted to foster the establishment of agricultural 
colonies, the main objectives of which were: (1) the equalization of 

E illation spread; (2) the distribution of small holdings through a 
lestead policy; and (3) the increased production of cereals, especially 
rice. The first of these bills was passed in 1913 and provided for the 
establishment of “insular agricultural colonies.” 17 Subsequently acts 
for recruiting, transporting and settling homeseekers, and establishing 
“provincial agricultural colonies” were put into effect. 18 

The island of Mindanao, which is rich in agricultural, mineral and 
forest resources most of which are still not utilized, and comprises 31 % 
of the landed area of the Philippines, supported only about 7% of the 
population in 1903 and about 9% in 1918. This explains why this 
island has attracted the chief attention of the government in its attempt 
to redistribute some of the population of the congested parts of Luzon 
and the Visayas. Because of lack of funds and other reasons, however, 
the number of people settled in Mindanao up to 1936 was “minutely 
small in proportion to the needs of the situation.” In 1935, some 
7,000 individuals were living in eight agricultural colonies founded in 
Mindanao under the Insular Agricultural Colonies Act; about 31,300 
homesteaders (6,080 families) had been transported to Mindanao at a 
government expenditure of about P600,Q00; and some 775 provincial 
colonists had been settled at public expense under the provincial 
agricultural colonies act. 19 As a consequence, in recent years there has 
again been a demand for an adequate homestead and colonization 
program to deal successfully with “the evils of usury, land monopoly 
and tenancy, the rising tide of agrarian troubles and the discontent 
arising out of un-employment and economic depression.” 20 

In 1934 a new and very promising bill was passed (Act No. 4197) 
and the Department of Labor drew up a detailed plan for the settlement 
of public land, but after the passage of Commonwealth Act No. 18 all 
activities carried on under the provisions of Act 4197 of 1934 were 
suspended. The Public Land Act (Commonwealth Act No. 141) was 
enacted in 1936. The chapter concerning homesteads merely states the 
requirements for applicants as to citizenship, age, landholdings, the 
amount of land which might be acquired and the requirements as 
to occupancy and cultivation. In 1938 P200,000 were released as an 
emergency allocation in order to organize the Mindanao Resettlement 
Project. In the same year the National Land Settlement Project 
Administration was established. In June 1939 the name of the cor¬ 
poration was changed to National Land Settlement Administration. 
This corporation is to receive P20,000,000, to come out of the Coconut 
Oil Excise Tax Refund. 

On February 13, 1939, President Quezon issued a special proclamation 
setting aside more than 170,000 hectares of public land for resettlement 
purposes in the provinces of Cotabato, Davao and Agusan on the island 

l* Act No 2254 
U Acts No. 2727 and 2806 

Sec Hayden, T. R , Memorandum on American ] experiences nith Problems of Population rn the Philippines and 
Puerto R/eo, United States Memorandum No 4, International Studies Conference, 1937 
2® SUayan, II S., Organised Land Settlement Under Government Direct ton, National Research Council of the 
Philippines, Bulletin No 17, p. 108 
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of Mindanao. On February 23, 1939, the head of the N.L.S.A., 
Major-General Paulino Santos, sailed to Mindanao with the first group 
of settlers and a staff of government technicians, and established the 
first settlement in Koronadal Valley, Cotabato. This vanguard is 
supposed to be followed by a stream of homesecking settlers. The 
National Economic Council proposed the following plan : 

(1) To organize and establish settlement projects, chiefly in Min¬ 
danao, to accomodate at least 500,000 people within ten years. 

(2) To organize these settlements on a producer-consumer basis, each 
family ultimately to own agricultural land devoted partly to subsistence 
farming and partly to profitable money crops. 

(3) To transfer families from congested areas in Luzon and elsewhere 
and thus permit an increase in the landholdings of tenants in those areas. 

(4) To promote landownership and agricultural development. 

The government’s attention to the settlement and development of 
Mindanao is due not only to the fact that this island has the largest 
reserves of agricultural land in the Philippines but also to political con¬ 
siderations. The government is attempting to strengthen its position 
on the island, so far “one of its weakest political areas, both vis-a-vis 
the non-Christians and the Japanese. Development of the island’s 
resources on a sound basis by Filipinos is intended to help safeguard 
against further inroads by foreigners.” 21 Nevertheless, at the beginning 
of 1939 the government of the Philippine Commonwealth offered to 
accept 10,000 European refugees. It has been suggested that these be 
settled on the plateau of the province of Bukidnon on Mindanao. 

One of the main land tenure problems in the Philippines is that of 
land titles. As a consequence of the slow operation of the Bureau of 
Lands, handicapped by a limited budget allotment, a very large per¬ 
centage of the peasants have no title to the land they till. 

21 bar ha stern Survey Yol \ II, 1938, f> 274 

8. Frfnch Indo-China 

French Indo-China has an area of 740,000 square kilometers. At 
present only 100,000 square kilometers, or not quite 15%, are utilized 
in one way or another b} a population amounting to 23 millions. Only 
60,000 square kilometers, or 8%, are cultivated. Thgji opography o f 
t;he country determin es very largely the distribution of the popiffation 
and the "degree and~TntFns Tty TiTTaricI "utilization. " Flat Towknejs^jraxgly 
im ngTo rnore thatTa Few meters^ above sea l evelsoccupy, les s than hal f 
of the COUnTry: The^Towlands” are~oF~two type s f alluvial plains of 
recent ongmrTuT^^ TTie former, found especially™m 

th e~gas ten l part 1 trftBc cou nt r y, l. e. in T o n ki n,' /Ginarn,^Cochin Cfona 

and^soutKern. CaThbodiS’;"TolTsTHhave attracted by^ far tjie 

an'cTaTre~TntensiyeTv cultivated. On 15,000 
sq\^e~ldIomete£s ot Red River delta land live 7,500,0(10 people; on 
15,000 square kilometers of plains along t h e co ast of Annam live 
4,550,000 people; on 16,000 square Idlonieters of plains in central 
C ochin China live 3,200,000; on 20,000 square kilometers of western 
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Cochin China live 1,000,000; and 32,000 square kilometers of plains in 
southern Cambodia support 2,400,000 people. The soils of the old 
alluvial plains are impoverished, frequently lateritic, and consequently 
thinly settled. More than half of Indo-China is mountainous and on 
the whole scarcely populated. 1 

Crop hand: The agricultural statistics of French Indo-China are still 
very incomplete and represent only estimates. In 1937 the statistics 
reported a total cultivated area of 5,780,000 hectares, but the list of 
crops taken into consideration does not include such important ones 
as beans, cassava, sweet potatoes or mulberry trees. Gourou, after 
making allowance for these and other neglected crops, estimates that the 
total cultivated area amounts to 6,000,000 hectares, 2 The actual crop 
area is of course large because of double cropping, which is practiced 
especially in Tonkin and Annam. In Tonkin, for example, there are 
1,200,000 hectares under cultivation, whereas the crop area amounts to 
1,850,000 hectares because 650,000 hectares bring two crops. In other 
words, 54% of the cultivated area of Tonkin is double cropped. On 
the other hand, the peasants of Cochin China, Cambodia and Laos make 
no special effort to obtain a second crop. 3 

The above estimate of 6,000,000 hectares of cultivated land does 
not include the temporary fields of the shifting cultivators. Ray , or 
shifting cultivation, is the dominant form of land use in the mountain 
regions of Indo-China. 4 

Indo-Chma’s most important crop is rice, and five of the six million I 
hectares of cultivated land are covered with rice fields. The whole I 
economic life of the country depends upon rice to such an extent that 
one can speak of Indo-China as having a rice monoculture. “The 
classical image of Indo-China as a pole balanced by two baskets of 
rice” 6 characterizes the country very well. The two baskets represent 
Tonkin and Cochin China or, more specifically, the deltas of the Red 
River and the Mekong. Of the two, Tonkin has such a large popu¬ 
lation that its rice crop hardly supplies the local needs in spite of most 
intensive land use, whereas Cochin China supplies practically ail the 
rice that is exported. Since 1870 the rice area of Cochin China has 
expanded about fourfold and there is still room for further expansion. 
The cultivation methods employed in the delta lands of the Mekong 
River are not as intensive as those used in the delta region of the Red 
River. 6 

Next to rice in importance is maize, which is grown on uplands as ' 
well as on rice fields during the dry season. Resides rice and maize 
the native peasants grow a large variety of foodstuffs such as millet, 
cassava, sweet potatoes, beans, peanuts, taro, native and European 
vegetables and various fruits. Rubber, coffee and tea are the products 

1 For a detailed study of topography, climate and soils and their relation to population distribution and Land 
use, see Gourou, Pnrrr, L L Hiltzat ton du Sol en Indochttu brancatse. Pam, 1939, Chapters I through IV. 

2 lbid> % pp 15-17 

3 Ibid , p 252 

4 Ibid , Chapter XII, pp M7-357 

5 Thompson, Virginia, knack J/ido-Ckma. New York, 195' 7 , p. 109 

« For detailed studies of net culture and irs distribution sec ; the excellent studies by Henry, Y. M., and Visme, 
M., Documents tic Dimographn et ds Rrzuultute, Hanoi, 1928, and Henry, Y. M., hconomie Agricok de Vlndochim % 
Hanoi, 1932. 
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of plantations established by French entrepreneurs. 7 Such crops as 
Cotton, jute, ramie, hemp, tobacco and sugar cane are grown in such 
small quantities that they do not cover local needs. Pepper is grown 
practically exclusively by Chinese in Cambodia and Cochin China. 

Forest Land: Forests originally covered practically the whole countr y. 
T oday p vfA forest 
survey showed that 16 %df r ’these™ forests were disappearing because of 
ray cultivation, 17% had already become impoverished through ray 
cultivation and exploitation, 33% were still preserved but inaccessible, 
and only 34% were accessible and utilized for the production of lumber 
and firewood. 8 / A large share of the former forest land is today covered 
by stands of such grasses as Imperata cylindrica and Saccharum spontaneum, 
the grasses that form the cogonales of the Philippines. 9 


Table 55. french indo-china : estimated areas of principal 

CROPS, 1937 10 
(In hectares) 


Crop 

Arfa 

Rice 

5,000,000 

Mai fee 

500,000 

Rubber 

127,000 

Cotton 

15,000 

Tobacco 

22,000 

Sugar cane 

40,000 

Coffee 

10,000 

Tea 

20,000 

Coconuts 

30,000 

Peanuts 

15,000 

Beans 

75,000 

Cassava 

30,000 

Sweet potatoes 

115,000 

Mulberry trees 

25,000 


Animal Husbandry: Animal husbandry is of very little importance in 
the economic life of Jndo-China. Cattle supply the farmer with power 
only, and not with milk or meat. Poultry and pigs are the only ani¬ 
mals that contribute to the diet of the natives. One of the main 
obstacles to a livestock industry is the. lack, of suitable pasture itx Jthe 
densely settled lowlands where every piece of land that promises _a f£Op 
is "under cultivation. In addition, the animals are subject to frequent 
attacks of epizootic disease, and in the mountain regions tigers prey on 
them. 11 

Land Tenure: About 21 out of the 23 million inhabitants of Indo-China 
are hard-working peasants who are very poor in spite of their hard 
work and their best efforts. Conditions of land tenure in Cochin China 
differ from those in the rest of the members of the Indo-Chinese union. 

7 For a discussion of (he pi rotation industry ot IndoC hma set Robcquain, Charles, L' fcvoluttoti Economy** de 
rindochwf l ra/rfdw, Pans, l‘>39, pp 2U0-241 

•Thompson, op at , p 112 See also, Gourou, op at , Chapter XIII. 

® Gourou, op at , pp 377-381 

10 Anrtmtn Uatatique do Vlndocbtnt, 1936-17, Hanoi, 1938, with the exception of the estimates for beans, cassava, 
sweet potatoes and mulberry trees, which were supplied by Gourou, op at , p. 16 
Ihtd , pp 196-207. 
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Cochin China is a country of large land holdings, absentee landlords, 
tenants and landless agricultural laborers, whereas Tonkin, Annam and 
Cambodia are countries of small peasants who till their own land. As 
much as 98.7% of the agricultural holdings in Tonkin, 90% of those 
in Annam and 95.4% in Cambodia, but only 64.5% of the holdings 
in Cochin China, are operated by their owners. 

Si%e of hand Holdings: The degree of subdivision and population 
pressure in the various parts of the country is very well illustrated in 
Table 56 which classifies the rice farms of Tonkin, Annam, Cochin 
China and Cambodia according to size. 


TABLE 56. FRENCH INDO-CIIINA: RICE FARMS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO SIZP 13 


SiZi* 

Nt'MUl R OF 

Pi k Cl NT OF 

I Nombtr of Pik cfnt of 

Pah ms 

Tctai 

1 I 

Tin AX 


I Tonkin (a) 

Annam (b) 

Under 1 mau 

594,000 

61.6 1 

450,000 

68.7 

1-5 

288,000 

29.9 

165,000 

25.2 

5-10 

60,000 

6.2 

31,000 

4.7 

10-50 

21,000 

2.2 

8,500 

1.3 

50-100 

800 

0.1 

300 

0.1 

Over 100 ,, 

200 


50 


Total 

964,000 

100.0 

654,850 

100.0 


Cochin China 

Cambodia 

(c) 

Under 1 hectare 

86,000 

33.7 | 

25,000 

20.9 

1-5 hectares 

97,000 

38 0 

72,000 

60.2 

5-10 

38,000 

14.9 j 

18,000 

15.0 

10-50 

28,000 

11.0 

4,400 

3.7 

50-100 

3,600 

1 4 1 

100 

0.1 

100-500 

2,400 

0 9 ! 

40 


Over 500 „ 

200 

0.1 

10 


Total 

255,200 

100.0 

119,550 

100.0 


(a) 1 mdu in Tonkin — 0 ^6 hectare 

(b) t mdu in Annam «=- 0 50 hectare 

(c) Includes only the three net provinces of Hattambang, Prei veng, and Soai-rieng 


In the deltas of Tonkin and Annam, the Annamite custom of dividing 
property equally among all the children has led to dwarf-sized holdings 
which, furthermore, are split into many tiny parcels. In Tonkin 62% 
of the farming families have less than 0.36 hectares of rice fields each 
from which they attempt to meet their needs, and 30% have less than 
0.18 hectares. Very similar is the situation in Annam where as many 
as 69% of the peasants have less than half a hectare of rice land and 
25% have from 0.5 to 2.5 hectares. All of these small farms are worked 
by members of the family. There is no need for outside help; as a 
matter of fact these small peasants are forced to work for their more 
fortunate neighbors. They cannot afford to keep draft animals, but 
hire them or even do completely without them. 

1® Annuatte Stall stique dt P iiufocbtne, 1931-32, I linm, 1933, p 195 Tool * and percentages corrected by ed 
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In Cochin China, 71.7% of the rice-growing holdings include less 
than 5 hectares (and are considered small, whereas in Tonkin and An- 
nam a peasant considers himself very fortunate when he possesses that 
much land); 14.7% of the holdings have from 5 to 10 hectares, 11.1% 
from 10 to 50, and 2.5% have more than 50 hectares. Small owners, 
i.e. those who have less than 5 hectares, occupy 12.5% of the rice 
land; medium-size owners (from 5 to 50 hectares) possess 42.5%; 
and large landowners (with over 50 hectares) control 45% of the rice 
land, whereas they account for only 2.5% of the number of holdings. 
In general, all holdings larger than 10 hectares are divided into parcels 
of from 5 to 10 hectares and are worked by tenants, known as ta diin. 
The ta dien has to clear and level the ground, he has his own implements, 
builds his own shelter, digs drain and irrigation ditches, and cultivates 
the land. The landlord receives from 40 to 50% of the harvest. In 
most instances the tenants have to borrow from the landlord and are 
forced to pay exorbitant interest so that much more than half of the 
harvest flows to the landlord, while the small tenant remains in poverty 
and need. 

In Cambodia most of the peasants cultivate less than one hectare if 
they own river bottom land, or from 1 to 5 hectares if they are living 
at a distance from the river. Tenancy is much less frequent than in 
Cochin China. 

Table 57 classifies the rice land according to the size of the holdings 
to which it belongs. 

TABLE 57. FRENCH INDO-CHINA: SIZE OF RICE FARMS, 

IN PERCENTAGES 13 


Region 

Total Ark a 
Under 

Rk r 

(In thousand 
bee tarts) 

| 

Smai l 

Hoi dings 
(l^ers than 

5 bn tarts) 

Mkmum- 

StZE 

Holdings 
(5 AO 
hectares ) 

Large 
Holdings 
(More than 
50 hectares} 

Community 

Holdings 

Total 

Tonkin 

1,200 

40% 

20% 

20% 

20% 

100% 

Annam 

800 

50% 

15% 

10% 

25% 

100% 

Cochin China 

2,300 

15% 

37% 

45°/ 

/o 

3% 

100% 


Community Lands: Besides small, medium and large holdings. Table 
57 also mentions community lands, especially in Tonkin and Annam. 
In Annamite countries the village community owns part of the land 
constituting its territory. ‘‘The land used for pagodas {huong hod) is 
unassignable and of small area; other parts have been acquired by the 
village either by gift or by purchase for some given purpose: these 
form part of the private land of the community. The largest area 
consists of land originally granted by the State to the village with the 
right of usufruct. This communal land is distributed in equal shares 
and according to their qualifications to each member of the collective 
association which constitutes the village.” 14 

n Ibid. 

14 pasquicr, Pierre, L.’Annam d’Autnfois, quoted in Labour Conditions in lndo-Cbtna , International Labour Office, 
Studies and Reports, Scries B, No. 26, Geneva, 1938, p 188. 
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Improvement of Land Tenure Conditions; In Annamite countries land 
ownership is established by an entry in the dia bo ot village land register* 
The entries have not been handled with sufficient care, however, so 
that the register has lost a great deal of its value. There is, therefore, 
a great need for measures to improve conditions of land tenure by 
removing the uncertainty of ownership through a new system of re¬ 
gistration and cadastral survey. In addition, the government should 
adopt measures that will help the landless to acquire some land of their 
owm The productive area can be enlarged through the construction 
of additional drainage and irrigation canals and dikes. The French 
administration has in the past achieved remarkable successes through 
such construction works. One of the needs in the campaign for aiding 
native peasants is the establishment of agricultural credit organizations 
in order to combat usury—one of the greatest evils endangering the 
land holdings of the small peasants. Here again the French adminis¬ 
tration has made a good start. 35 

In recent years the administrations of the various parts of Indo-China 
have made a number of experiments in the creation of new settlements 
on heretofore unused land, in the belief that redistribution of population 
through inner colonization is the only remedy of importance which 
could be applied without delay. So far, however, no great results have 
been achieved, largely because of lack of organization. It is thought 
that a special body with a competent stafl experienced in settlement work 
might contribute a good deal toward relieving the congestion on the 
plains of Tonkin and Annam by expanding the area under cultivation. 

Agricultural Concessions: The French colonial administration, in con¬ 
trast to the British in Malaya and the Dutch m the Netherlands Indies, 
has never allowed alienation of land to any but French citizens or com¬ 
panies the majority of whose stockholders were French subjects. Six- 
tenths of the concessions are found in Cochin China. 


TABLE 58. FRENCH INDO-CHINA : APPROXIMATE AREAS HELD IN CON¬ 
CESSION BY FRENCH CITIZENS OR COMPANIES, JANUARY 1, 1937“ 

(\n hectares) 


Region 

CONC FUSIONS 

Cl/LTTVATPD A. fir A 

Provisional 

Established 

Total 

Annam 

80,000 

80,000 

160,000 

25,000 

Cambodia 

80,000 

40,000 

120,000 

30,000 

Cochin China 

190,000 

420,000 

610,000 

300,000 

Laos 

700 

600 

1,300 

1,000 

Tonkin 

11,000 

97,000 

108,000 

44,000 

Total 

361,700 

637,600 

999,300 

400,000 


Labour Conditions in hulo-Chma > Geneva, 1938, pp. 1 OS-215 

Ammm Staiutique dt CJndocbtne , 1926-37, Hanoi, 1938, p 92. Totals by ed 


9. THAILAND 

Like Indo-China, Thailand is a country whose economy is entirely 
dominated by the cultivation of rice. 
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Completely forest covered before the coming of man, the country 
today still has an estimated 70% of its area under forest vegetation of 
one form or another. Probably the greater part of the forest area, how* 
ever, is no longer made up of primeval forest but is second growth. 
Over extensive areas grasses have invaded the former forest land and 
only a few types of trees have been able to hold their position or invade 
the grass land. 

The cultivated or utilized area of Thailand has been estimated by 
Zimmerman at 5,000,000 hectares or about 1 Q% of the total lan d area, 1 
We can distinguish three main types of agricultural land use in Thai¬ 
land : the cultivation of permanent fields, shifting cultivation in hill and 
mountain regions, and plantation cultivation. 

Economically the most important form of land use is the cultivation 
of permanent irrigated fields, all found on the alluvial plains of the 
rivers. The Thai people, the bulk of the population, live on these 
plains in permanent settlements and have permanent fields which they 
cultivate with pointed plows, using water buffaloes as draught animals. 
The staple is wet rice, either glutinous, as in north Thailand, or non- 


glutinous, as in the central and southern parts of the country. Rice 
occu pie s mo re than n ine-tenths of the crop area. Thf remaining tenth 
of the cultivated lancTis unde r a v arietyj^ f crops such as pepper^ sesam e, 
beanVJ'peanuTs; nniaTzeTtohacc^_ s ugar cane, various fruits cotton and 


coconuts." 






TABLE 59. THAILAND: PROPORTION OF UTILIZED LAND SURFACE, 

1930 s 


RfcQION 

Ri'rai Pamiihs 

ApPIIOMMATT 
Arp a Urn i/i n 
PrK Rl RAJL.I AMILY 

Total A rr a 

CULTIVAT'D OR 

Utilized 

Total Land 
Arfa i 

Percentage of 

(f ixrludtnq 
Bangkok) 
Number 

Hectares 

Hectares 

Hectares | 

Lan.u Area 
Utilized 

North 

286,000 

2} 

644,000 

9,168,000 

7.0 

Northeast 

615,000 

n 

1,100,000 J 

16,024,000 

6.9 

Central 

650,000 

4j 

2,763,000 i 

17,548,300 

15.8 

South 

277,000 

n 

403,000 

7,258,800 

6.8 

Total 

| 1,828,000 | 


5,000,000 

50,000,000 

10.0 


The population of Thailand presents a varied picture. While the 
great majority of the people is found on the alluvial and intermontane 
plains where they carry on permanent agriculture with the help of ir¬ 
rigation, the forested hill and mountain regions are the habitat of a 
number of tribes which practice shifting cultivation, using as their tool 
the hoe or the digging stick. There are some tribes who have per¬ 
manent fields on which they grow wet rice, but these fields must be 
supplemented by cleared forest land for upland rice and other crops 
which do not need irrigation. Other tribes practice shifting cultivation 

1 Zimmerman, Carle C„, “Some Phaser of Land Utilization m Siam,” Geographical Rmew, Vol. XXVII, 1937, 
p. 386. 

* Ibid 
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exclusively, moving slowly through the forest, clearing a new piece of 
land each year, and leaving the old one to be invaded by Eupatorium 
odoratum, a rampant weed introduced from America that quickly chokes 
forest clearings to the exclusion of everything else. 8 The only tree that 
is able to invade a stand of Eupatorium odoratum is bamboo (Thyrsostacby 
siamensis and Oseythenanthera) . Wherever large stands of bamboo appear 
in the midst of a rain or monsoon forest region they indicate old field 
clearings. The characteristic crop of the shifting cultivators is upland 
rice, beside which such crops as maize or poppy have only local im¬ 
portance. 

Both shifting and permanent cultivation have been practiced in Thai¬ 
land since time immemorial, and only recently have these been joined 
by the plantation system, whose major crop is rubber. Practically all 
plantations are in the hands of foreigners, both Chinese and Westerners. 
Plantations have not yet gained great importance in Thailand, however. 
Zimmerman made the estimate shown in Table 59 of the extent of 
utilized land in the various parts of the country. 

Crop Area: The crop area of Thailand is not known exactly. We 
have estimates for only the principal crops. Rice occupies about 94% 
of the crop area while most of the remaining area is under rubber and 
coconuts. 


TABLE 60. THAILAND: DISTRIBUTION OF THE CROP AREA IN 

1937-3S 4 
(In hectares) 


Crop 

Am a 

! 

Per cent of Total Area 

Rice 

3,369,979 

94.06 

Tobacco 

10,620 1 

.30 

Maize 

8,733 

.24 

Cotton 

8,027 

.22 

Soybeans 

6,008 

.17 

Peas 

11,038 

.31 

Sesame 

968 

.03 

Pepper 

779 

.02 

Coconuts 

50,101 

1.40 

Rubber 

116,504 

3.25 

Total 

3,582,757 

100.00 


Gardens, fruit gardens and minor crops are not included in these 
estimates, so Zimmerman’s estimate of a cultivated area of 5,000,000 
hectares probably comes close to reality. There seems to be very little 
double cropping. It is frequently stated in literature on the subject 
that the rice fields are uncultivated the greater part of the year. 

Irrigation: The question of irrigation is very important in a country 
that depends to such a degree on rice, a crop which demands 1,800 mm. 
or about 6 feet of precipitation from June to November. Only limited 

3 Crcdncr, Wilhelm, Siam, Stuttgart, 1935, p. 116. 

* Statistical Year Book of the Kingdom of Siam, 1956-1937, p. 587, with the exception of the figure for rubber 
which refers to 1934-35 and is quoted from the 1934-35 Year book, p. 466 Rubber statistics for a later date arc 
omitted from the 1936-37 Year Book because “national returns have not yet been organized satisfactorily.’' 
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sections of the plains of Thailand receive that amount of rain and they 
therefore require a supplementary water supply which is provided by 
the flooding of the rivers. The Thai peasants have always tried to 
direct the floods in order to give their fields the proper amount of watet. 
To this end they have constructed a system of canals and ditches. The 
past has shown, however, that the digging of canals does not solve 
the problem because the canals do not protect the rice plains against 
excessive flood water at times when the rivers rise to exceedingly high 
levels, and they do not supply enough water in years when the rivers 
do not rise to flood level. In. order to be protected against hazards in 
the water supply and large variations in the rice yield, therefore, the 
country stands in need of large water works: (1) dams are needed in 
order to store water from the great rivers so that the rice fields can be 
properly irrigated in years of scant precipitation and absence of summer 
floods; (2) dikes are needed to protect the plains against destructive 
floods; (3) a system of canals is required to carry the stored water into 
the areas of cultivation and, in the event of an oversupply of water, to 
drain the water into the rivers; and (4) the various river systems must 
be connected with one another in order to allow for the exchange of 
water. 6 

Land Tenure: The question of land tenure conditions in Thailand is 
difficult to discuss because of the lack of statistical data. The mass of 
the peasants own the land which they till. This is especially true of 
those regions which still have subsistence agriculture, while with the 
increase of land values in commercialized regions there has developed 
a class of landless and poor peasants who are forced to work either as 
tenants or as agricultural workers. Especially around Bangkok and 
in the Klong Rangsit area we find large holdings owned by absentee 
landlords and rented to tenants who pay cash rent and the land tax. 
Short contracts are usual, so that the tenant has no interest in improving 
the land through intensive labor, as no provisions are made to repay 
him. 6 The highest percentage of tenancy was found at Dhanyaburi, 
east of Bangkok, where 84% of the peasants were tenants. Usually 
the percentage of people who have rented land varies between 5 and 
30%. 

The peasants of the commercialized ricc-producing regions of Thai¬ 
land have higher debts than those m out-of-the-way districts, and the 
land is slowly concentrating in the hands of Siamese and Chinese money¬ 
lenders and usurers. 

6 Credncr, op at., pp 212-222 Ministry of Commerce and Communications, Siam, Nature and Industry, 
Bangkok, 1930, pp 185V703 

* Zimmerman, (arlc C, Siam, Kural Bcommu Purvey, Bangkok, 1931, pp, 305-310. 


10. BRITISH MALAYA 

Until very recently, statistics on land utilization in British Malaya 
were hopelessly incomplete. The total area of British Malaya, exclud¬ 
ing Labuan, Christmas Island, the Cocos Islands and Brunei, is 51,070 
square miles or 32,684,800 acres. Of these, about 6,000,000 acres or 
lo.4% have been alienated for agricultural purposes, and about 5,074,000 
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acres of 15.5% were actually under crops in 1938. Considering the 
fact that only the western part of the peninsula has so far been deve¬ 
loped, there can be no doubt that the cultivation of all crops could be 
considerably augmented. There is, however, very little room for ex¬ 
pansion in the Straits Settlements or in the Federated Malay States of 
Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan, whereas large areas of Pahang 
and the various Unfederated Malay States could be put to agricultural 
use should there be a demand for increased crop acreage. 

Crop Area: The major crops of Malaya are rubber, coconuts, rice, 
oil palms and pineapples, while areca nuts, tapioca, derris, coffee, tea, 
gambier, tobacco, bananas and other fruits are less important in the 
economy of the country and are referred to as secondary crops. 
Important export crops are rubber, coconuts, oil palm, pineapples, 
spices, areca nuts and tapioca, while rice is grown exclusively for home 
consumption. The rice production of Malaya is, however, insufficient 
for the country’s needs ; in 1937 the rice harvest supplied only about 
36% of the requirements. Table 61 supplies data on areas under 
various crops for the year 1938. 


TABLE 61. BRITISH MALAYA: AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL 
AGRICULTURAL CROPS. 1938 1 


Croj* 

: 

M\laya 

PrRCFNiAOES of Spfcific Majl\yan Crop 
Acrjmc.f in 

Acres 

Per cent of total 
crop area 

Straits 

Settlements 

Federated Malay 
States 

Unfederated 
Malay States 

Areca nuts 

61,922 ! 

1.2 

3 6 

8.2 

88.2 

Bananas 

32,093 

0.6 

4 3 

52.5 

43.2 

Coconuts 

613,417 

12.1 

12.1 

41.0 

46.9 

Coffee 

22,923 

0.5 

3.0 

53.2 

43.8 

Dcrns 

9,589 

0.2 

12.4 

42.8 

44.8 

Gambier 

3,025 

0.1 

0.5 

43.6 

55.8 

Oil palms 

72,143 

1.4 


50.8 

49.2 

Pineapples 

67,394(a) 

1.3 

5 4 

16.9 

77.7 

Rice 

726,670 

14 3 

9.3 

24.3 

66.3 

Rubber 

3,281,900 

64.7 

10 2 

49.2 

40.6 

Tapioca 

24,301 

0.5 

8.5 | 

53.5 

38.0 

Tea 

6,158 

0.1 

0.3 

85.1 

14.6 

Tobacco 

4,186 

0.1 

15 8 | 

42.5 

4J.7 

Misc. fruits 

71,303 

1 4 

13 0 

53.6 

33.3 

Vegetables 

1,239 



15.7 

84.3 

Others 

75,902 

1.5 

20.4 

41.6 

J 38.0 

Total 

5,074,165 

100.0 

10.1 

43.7 

46.1 


(a) Of these, 49,075 acics arc sole crop 


Rice, coconuts, areca nuts, various fruits and other miscellaneous 
crops were grown by the native Malays long before the coming of 
Chinese and Europeans, both of whom contributed to the development 
of agriculture in Malaya by introducing new crops. In the early 19th 
century there was a considerable spice and gambier industry in the 

1 Dept, of Agriculture, S S. anj F.M S., Malayan Agricultural Statistics, 1938. 
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hands of Chinese fanners. Pepper was then the most important crop 
that found its way from Malaya to the world market. For a short 
period sugar flourished in Province Wellesley and in Penang. The 
sugar was followed by coffee, which was grown by European planters 
coming from Ceylon, especially in Perak and Selangor. Disease and 
price fluctuations, however, caused the ruin of the coffee industry. In 
1877 the first rubber trees were introduced into British Malaya but 
rubber planting on a large scale did not commence until the first years 
of the 20th century. Since then rubber has been king among the 
agricultural crops of British Malaya; about 65% of all the land under 
crops is taken up by rubber plantations. The depression has shown 
the danger of the outstanding characteristic of Malaya’s agriculture— 
the extensive cultivation of export crops and the total inadequacy of 
food crop production. Malaya requires large imports of rice, coffee, 
tea, groundnuts, sugar, tobacco, livestock, meat, dairy products, poultry 
and eggs—practically all items that could be produced at home. The 
government is trying to encourage diversification and especially an 
increased cultivation of rice at the expense of rubber, but so far with 
little success. The rice area expanded from an average of 662,000 acres 
in 1925-29 to 740,000 in 1937, but dropped again in 1938. In recent 
years there has been a considerable increase in land under oil palm and 
pineapples, grown for export. Both crops were cultivated in Malaya 
before rubber began its triumphant march, but not until recent years 
did they attract the attention of planters. 


TABLE 62. BRITISH MALAYA. GROWTH OF THE AREA 
UNDER VARIOUS CROPS 2 
(In acres) 


Yimr 


Rrci 

CoCONLTS 

Ori. Palms 

1925-29 Average 

2,585,737 i 

662,185 i 


18,842 

1930-34 Average 

3,126,932 

739,922 

608,634 

59,345 

1935 

3,178,864 

734,730 

608,278 

64,156 

1936 

3,219,903 

725,050 

608,783 

65,227 

1937 

3,304,657 

j 740,040 

609,417 

68,925 

1938 

3,296,647 

726,670 | 

613,417 

72,143 


Land Tenure: It was mentioned above that only about 18.4% of the 
land has been alienated for agricultural purposes. In Perak, Selangor 
and Negri Sembilan, however, the land question has become acute and 
Malay reservations have been created in order to prevent further aliena¬ 
tion to Europeans, Chinese or Indians. 

At the end of 1936 an area of 9,750 square miles was under reserved 
forest and therefore non-alienable. An additional 406 square miles was 
alienated for mining purposes. Table 63 gives data on the alienation 
of land at the end of 1936. 

All land that is not alienated belongs to the crown in the Straits 
Settlements, and to the state in the Federated and Unfederated Malay 

2 Malayan Agricultural Statistics. 
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States* The entire property and the control of state land is vested 
solely in the ruler of the state in which it is situated. 8 In the Federated 
States the power of alienation lies with the Resident of the state* In 
the Onfederated States alienation is usually in the hands of the Com¬ 
missioners of Lands and Mines. 


TABLE 63. BRITISH MALAYA: AREA OF LAND ALIENATED, 
END OF 1936* 


Political Units 

Total Area 

! Area A ulna ted 

Reserved 
Poki s r 

Area 

Unaubnated 

i 

1 (Square 
miles) 

Buildings A 
Agricultural 
Land (acres) 

Mining 
Land 
(aertt) 

(Square 

miles) 

(Square 

miles) 

Federated Malay States 

Straits Settlements (b) 
Unfederated Malay States 

27,540 

1,260 

22,270 

2,581,046 

610,116 

2,760,859 

202,019 (a) 
0 

57,747 

7.503.3 
127.4 

2.119.4 

15,688.2 

179.3 

15,746.5 

Total (c) 

51,070 

5,952,021 

259,766 

9,750.1 

31,614.0 


(a) December 1937 figures. 

(b) Excluding Labuan, Christmas Island and the Cocos Islands 

(c) Excluding Brunei. 


There are five classes of land in Malaya (except in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments) : (1) town land; (2) village land; (3) country land of less than 
ten acres ; (4) country land greater than ten acres; and (5) foreshore 
and sea bed. 

For present purposes we are concerned only with (3) and (4). A 
distinction is made between these categories in order to distinguish 
the indigenous system, which is characterized by small holdings, from 
the plantation system. The following regulations are framed to meet 
this distinction. 5 

Titles to country land of less than ten acres are established by entry 
in the mukim register, which is based on the Torrens system, while 
title to land exceeding ten acres in area is either by grant or by lease. 
“The Torrens system of land transfer has been extended to all parts of 
Malaya, with the exception of the Straits Settlements, and it requires 
ail transactions connected with the land to be registered in the local 
Land Office or Registry of Titles, for them to acquire validity. Except 
for a few short term leases, all land is now alienated under what is in 
effect, whatever it may be called, a perpetual lease, subject to a rent, 
which in the case of alienations since 1911 is liable to a revision at in¬ 
tervals of not less than thirty years and subject to conditions of culti¬ 
vation or use* As a result, save in the Straits Settlements, almost all 
is held under a simple and practically uniform system of tenure*” 6 

Characteristic of Malaya is the fact that a high percentage of the 
alienated agricultural land is in the hands of foreigners, be they Westerners 

8 For a description of the pre-European conditions of land tenure in Malaya, see the valuable study by Maxwell, 
W. £., “The Law and Customs of the Malays With Reference to the Tenure of Land/’ journal of the Straits Bra tub 
of the Royal Astatic Society , No. 13, 1884, pp. 75-220. 

* Malayan Agricultural Statistics , 1938, Tabic 1. 

S Leake, H. M., “Studies in Tropical Land Tenure,” Tropical Agriculture, Vol. XX, 1932, p. 322. 

* Gttst, D. H., Outline of Malayan Agriculture, Kuala Lumpur, 1936, p. 27. 
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or Chinese ox Indians, In spite of the distinction made by the Land 
Offices between country land of less than and exceeding 10 acres, fox 
statistical purposes enterprises above 100 acres are considered estates, 
while those under 100 acres are small holdings. Holdings under 10 
acres are largely held by Malay peasants, while many of the enterprises 
of between 10 and 100 acres are in the hands of Chinese and Indians. 
There are very few estates of noteworthy size owned by Malays, but the 
total area cultivated by Malays on small holdings is considerable. Paddy 
cultivation is entirely a Malay occupation; coconuts, spices and fruits 
are intercultivated by Malays on their holdings. 

There are no figures available on the division of the total agricultural 
land between estates above 100 acres and small holdings; they are only 
available for such crops as rubber, coconuts and oil palms. In 1938, 
of the 3,296,647 acres under rubber 2,031,969 acres, or 61.6%, belonged 
to estates of more than 100 acres, while 1,264,678 acres, or 38.4%, 
belonged to small holders. 

The share of the smalt holder vanes in different parts of Malaya, 
being 36.0% in the Federated States, 38,3% in the Straits Settlements 
and 41.2% in the Unfederated States in 1938. Of the latter, however, 
only Johore and Kedah have significant rubber acreages, accounting for 
1,192,915 out of 1,347,914 acres, or 88.5%. In 1938, 41.1% of the 
acreage in Johore and 30.1% of Kedah’s rubber acreage wxre in small 
holdings. 

TABLE 64. BRITISH MALAYA : RUBBER ESTATES, BY SIZE 
OF HOLDING 7 

(In acres) 


Acrea c,r 


1 I OFRATLD 
Maj a\ 
States 

Straits 

Sf rTJUKMRNTS 

liNFPM'RA- 
ijbD Malay 

S I A I F S 

7 OTAL 

Grand 

I OTAL 

1931-34 Average 
Over 100 

acres 

969,865 

214,649 

713,488 

1,898,002 


Under 100 


565,840 

130,063 

567,691 

1,263,594 

3,161,596 

1935—Over 100 


1,040,000 

207,526 

774,443 

2,021,969 

Under 100 


539,760 

125,688 

507,439 

1,172,887 

3,194,856 

1936—Over 100 


1,036,650 

205,105 

779,947 

2,021,702 

Under 100 


539,760 

125,688 

549,494 

1,214,942 

3,236,644 

1937—Over 100 


1,033,426 

207,790 

785,132 

2,026, 348 

Under 100 

,, 

592,106 

127,737 

558,466 

1,278,309 

3,304,657 

1938—Over 100 


1,032,426 

206,858 

i 792,685 

2,031,969 

Under 100 

,, 

j 581,183 

128,266 

1 555,229 

1,264,678 

3,296,647 


Of the total area belonging to estates with more than 100 acres in 
1938, Western capital controlled about 75% in Malaya, as much as 
83% in the Federated States, 64% in the Straits Settlements and 69% 
in the Unfederated States—principally Kedah and Johore. Chinese 
controlled about 16% (1938) of the large estates, Indians 4% (1938) 
and Japanese 3.6% (1931). Assuming that, with few exceptions, areas 
under 100 acres are in the possession of Asiatics, mostly Chinese, we 
find that Orientals control about 54% of the total area planted to rubber, 

* Malayan Agricultural Statistics. 
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Of considerable interest is Table 65 which reveals the ownership, by 
race, of rubber estates exceeding 100 acres. 

TABLE 65. BRITISH MALAYA: OWNERSHIP BY ''NATIONALITY" OF 
RUBBER ESTATES OF OVER 100 ACRES IN 1931 AND 1938® 


“Nationality” 

Federated 
Malay States 

Straits 

Settlements 

Unpedhrated 
Malay Staves 

Total 

Area 
(acres) 

Per cent 

Area 

(acres) 

Per cent 

Area 
( acres) 

Per cent 

Area 

(acres) 

Per cent 

1931 









European 









(non-Asiatic) 

813,339 

86.0 

146,809 

69.4 

569,836 

64.0 

1,529,984 

74 7 

Chinese 

92,389 

9.8 

52,864 

25 0 

173,508 

19.5 

318,761 

15.6 

Japanese 

7,710 

08 



66,079 

7 4 

73,789 

3.6 

Indian 

26,927 

2.9 

9,910 

47 

69,811 

7 8 

106,648 

5 2 

Malay 

4,883 

0.5 

1,834 

0 9 

11261 

1.3 

17,978 

0.9 

Total 

945,248 

100.0 

211,417 

100.0 J 

890,495 

100.0 

2,047,160 

100 0 

1938 









European 

853.841 

82 7 

132,165 

63 9 

544,414 

68 7 

1,530,420 

75.3 

Chinese 

118,076 

11 4 

61,011 

29.5 

143,554 

18 1 

322.641 

159 

Indian 

47,104 

4 6 

12,036 

58 

28,655 

3.6 

87,795 

4.3 

Other 

13,405 

1 3 

1,646 

0.8 

76,062 

9.6 

91,113 

4.5 

Total 

1,032,426 

100 0 

206,858 

100 0 

792,685 

2,031,969 

100.0 


Coconut products form the second most important agricultural export 
item of Malaya. Wherever a Malay settles one finds at least a few 
coconut trees, which supply him with food, drink, fuel and other neces¬ 
sities of life. The total area covered by coconuts has been estimated 
at 613,417 acres; of these not more than about 120,000 to 125,000 acres 
belong to estates of 100 acres or more, the remainder being owned by 
Asiatics and mostly contained in areas of only a few acres each. “There 
are 163 coconut estates of over 100 acres each, of winch 36 estates have 
a planted area exceeding 1,000 acres each/’ 9 


TABLE 66. BRITISH MALAYA: AREA PLANTED WITH COCONUTS 
IN 1938, BY SIZE OF HOLDING 10 
(In acres) 


Acreage Holdings 

FlDt RATED 
Malay Statfs 

Sira us 

SfI U ! MVNTS ' 

Ijnfi DJ RAT* »> 
M/1AY S 1 AT) S 

Tot ai 

Over 100 acres each 

Under 100 acres each 

94,146 

157,440 

(20,000?) 

(54,000?) 

3,906 

283,578 


Total 

251,586 

74,347 

287,484 

613,417 


Oil palms are grown exclusively on plantations. The industry started 
in 1917 and has had a considerable growth since 1926, as shown in 
Table 67. The area planted in Malaya in 1938 amounted to 72,143 
acres, of which 34,946 acres were in Johore, 18,038 in Perak, 14,570 

* Ibid, 

• Grist, D. H., An Outline of Malayan Agriculture, Kuala Lumpur, 1936, p. 102, 

10 Malayan Agricultural Statu lies 
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in Selangor, 2>494 in Negri Sembilan, 1,544 in Pahang and 541 in 
Kelantan, u 


TABLE 67. BRITISH MALAYA: AREA UNDER OIL PALMS 1 ® 


Date 

Acres 

1925-29 Average 

18,842 

1930-34 Average 

59,345 

1935 

64,156 

1936 

65,227 

1937 

68,925 

1938 

72,143 


TABLE 68. BRITISH MALAYA: ACREAGE PLANTED WITH OIL PALMS 
IN 1938, BY SIZE OF ESTATE 18 


SlZF OF T STATB 

Number of Estates 

Acreage Planted 

Estates of over 2,000 acres 

9 

50,133 

Estates of between 1,000 and 2,000 acres 

9 

12,375 

Estates of between 500 and 1,000 acres 

8 

5,562 

Estates of under 500 acres 

17 

4,074 

Total Area 

43 

72,143 

Reserve Land 


38,559 


In 1938 there were 43 oil palm plantations in Malaya, 9 of which had 
over 2,000 acres under cultivation and 9 between 1,000 and 2,000 acres. 
Large estates are considered to be more economical than small estates, 
the factory requirements of the crop being the deciding factor. 

In contrast to such crops as rubber, coconuts and oil palms, rice is 
grown exclusively by small Malayan peasants who form the rural po¬ 
pulation of Malaya and produce sufficient for their own needs. There 
are no statistics published that would reveal the average size of a Ma¬ 
layan peasant farm or the amount of paddy land tilled by a farmer. 
The states of Kedah, Kelantan and Perak have the largest areas of 
paddy land, amounting to 247,230, 146,500 and 91,660 acres respectively 
in 1938, or 66.8% out of a total of 726,670 acres. 

A country like Malaya that still has an abundance of undeveloped 
cultivable land does not require detailed studies on its agricultural 
economy or on the economic condition of its rural population. It is 
not the peasants who are the subjects of statistical surveys and studies, 
but the plantation economy—especially since overproduction and the 
fall in prices have revealed the precarious position of Malaya, a land 
whose economic structure rests largely upon rubber and tin. 

11 ibtd, 

12 UU. 

l» Ibid. 
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' 11* NETHERLANDS INDIA 

Together with the small island of Madura off its northeast coast, Java 
is without doubt the most important part of the Netherlands Indies, a 
fact recognized by the official statistics which always report separately 
for Java and Madura and for the Outer Provinces, While Java ana 
Mamara have only 7% of the area, they have 69% of the population. 

In a discussion of land use in the Netherlands Indies one must dis¬ 
tinguish between native and estate land use. The fundamental dif¬ 
ference between native and estate agriculture is that the former is de¬ 
voted primarily to local consumption—although sales on the world 
market have gained in importance for the indigenous peasants—whereas 
estate agriculture, organized on a capitalistic basis, produces exclusively 
for export. Export statistics distinguish between estate and native 
products coming from Java and from the Outer Provinces. Crops 
which require an expensive manufacturing process before they can be 
sold predominate on the plantations, while others are exclusively native 
products. In 1938, 99.4% of the sugar, 98.3% of the cocoa and 81.9% 
of the tea exported were plantation grown, while during the same year 
84.6% of the kapok, 94.1% of the copra and 99.6% of the pepper 
exported came from native farms. Gambier and rubber exports are both 
divided about equally between the native farms and the plantations. 


TABLE 69. NETHERLANDS INDIA: LAND CLASSIFICATION IN 
JAVA AND MADURA, 1938 1 
(In hectares) 


Classification 

Area 

Per cent of 
Total Area 

Land used for native agriculture 

7,855,900 

59.44 

Tidewater fisheries 

69,300 

0.52 

Land used for estate agriculture: 


Government estates 

20,531 

0.16 

Private estates, cultivated 

45,411 

0.34 

uncultivated 

294,101 

2.23 

Estates with long leases, cultivated 

388,818 1 

2.94 

uncultivated 

169,375 

1.28 

Estates on land leased from native states. 


cultivated 

45,135 

0.34 

uncultivated 

14,437 

0.11 

Remaining estate agriculture 

31,192 

0.24 

Government forests: 



Teak forests 

815,400 

6.17 

Other forests under protection 

1,905,900 

14.42 

Other forests not included in reserves 

316,300 

2.39 

Rest (settlements, roads, inland waters, etc.) 

1,245,600 

9.42 

Total 

13,217,400 

100.00 


There is a remarkable difference between Java and the Outer Pro¬ 
vinces when it comes to the share of native crops in the total export. 

I Indtscb Vers lag, 1939. 
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Although the number of native peasants in Java and Madura is about 
twice as large as in the Outer Provinces, the peasants of the latter re¬ 
ceive on an average twice as much money as ao those of Java (in 1937 
the ratio was 1:4). If, however, we take the number of peasants work¬ 
ing on their own account, both in Java and in the Outer Provinces, and 
compare this with the value of native export products we find that in 
1930 it came to 8.8 florins per head in Java and to 46.3 florins in the 
Outer Provinces; in 1935 the figures were 4.0 florins and 17.5 florins. 
This is due to the land pressure in Java which is so heavy that many 
peasants find it difficult to raise even enough food for their families. 
In addition, the 54.7% of the natives engaged in native agriculture have 
to raise food for the rest of the natives, while in the Outer Provinces 
more than 70% of the natives till the soil. A much higher percentage 
of native peasants in the Outer Provinces can work for export instead 
of for subsistence as is common in Java and Madura. 

Cultivated and Uncultivated Area: Complete figures on land use, un¬ 
fortunately, are available only for Java and Madura. For the Outer 


TABLE 70. NETHERLANDS INDIA: LAND CLASSIFICATION IN 
THE OUTER PROVINCES, 1938 8 
(In hectares) 


Classification 

Area 

Per cent of 
Total Area 

Government estates in Sumatra 



Cultivated 

7,314 

0.004 

Uncultivated 

3,365 

0.002 

Private estates in Sumatra 


Cultivated 

414 

0.0002 

Uncultivated 

327 

0.0002 

Estates with long leases in Sumatra 



Cultivated 

113,426 

0.064 

Uncultivated 

235,431 

0.133 

Estates with long leases in the remaining 

Outer Provinces 


Cultivated 

41,379 

0.023 

Uncultivated 

62,538 

0.035 

Estates with agricultural concessions in Sumatra 



Cultivated 

394,365 

0.223 

Uncultivated 

494,831 

0.279 

Estates with agricultural concessions in the 
remaining Outer Provinces 



Cultivated 

15,760 

0.009 

Uncultivated 

36,375 

0.021 

Estates on land rented from natives 

377 

0.0002 

Supervised government forests in Sumatra 

7,218,500 

4.073 

Supervised government forests in the remaining 



Outer Provinces 

3,057,100 

1.725 

Other forests in Sumatra 

22,051,300 

12.443 

Other forests in other Outer Provinces 

88,490,500 

49.933 

Remaining land 

54,993,858 

31.032 

Total Outer Provinces 

177,217,160 

100.000 
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Provinces we know only the size of the area cultivated by plantations 
and not the area cultivated by natives, although this must be larger than 
that of all the plantations combined. 

Table 70 on land classification in the Outer Provinces brings out 
the fact that 89% of all land controlled by plantations lies on the island 
of Sumatra. The remaining plantation area is distributed as follows: 
Borneo 4.4%, Menado 2.1%, Celebes 0.9%, Moluccas 2.5%, Timor 
0.8%, and Bali and Lombok 0.3%. The plantation land actually under 
cultivation is distributed in more or less the same way. A considerable 
part of the land held in one legal form or another by the plantations is 
not cultivated, but does not necessarily represent a reserve for future ex¬ 
pansion. Tobacco plantations in the Deli area of Sumatra, for example, 
need large holdings in order to rotate their fields in an eight-year cycle. 
Thus the Deli-Maatschappij has concessions of 93,100 hectares, but uses 
only about 7,000 hectares each year. 

The figures for Java and Madura show that 59% of the area is culti¬ 
vated by the native population; only 7.7% is used by plantations. The 
forest area is relatively small, only 23%. Recent investigations have 
shown that this percentage is very low and has adverse effects upon 
the water economy of the country. For this reason the Forest Service 
is spending considerable sums for reforestation, especially on the slopes 
of volcanoes in East java. It has been said that about 30% of Java 
should be forest covered. There is no doubt that Java has very little 
land left that can be added to the cultivated area without encroaching 
on the forest. 

The Outer Provinces, on the other hand, have large possibilities for 
the expansion of the cultivated area. There is, however, a very im¬ 
portant difference between the agricultural systems in Java and in the 
Outer Provinces, with the exception of Bali and Lombok, and one 
which has a bearing on the question of expanding the area under culti¬ 
vation. Practically all land in Java, Madura, Bali and Lombok is used 
permanently, i.e., the pressure on the land is so great that the peasants 
can no longer rotate their fields. The only part of Java where shifting 
cultivation is still legal is Bantam Residency where peasants can rent 
buma land from the government. (Hurna or ladang culture is shifting 
culture.) In the Outer Provinces, however, at least 90% of all native 
peasants are shifting cultivators or ladang tillers. As long as the po¬ 
pulation is small, and as long as there is an abundance of land and the 
old abandoned fields or ladangs have a chance to revert to forest, there 
are no serious objections to shifting cultivation. Over wide areas of 
Sumatra, Celebes and the Lesser Sunda Islands, however, the population 
has reached a density which begins to make the continuation of shifting 
culture undesirable, and, what is much more serious, the ladangs do not 
revert to forest but turn into grasslands as a result of fires which sweep 
the grass areas during the dry season. Therefore the foresters of Nether¬ 
lands India view the problem of the destruction of the primeval and 
secondary forest and the spread of steppe vegetation in certain parts of 
the Outer Provinces with great concern. From this standpoint the 
Outer Provinces can be divided into two parts: the "developed” Outer 
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Provinces, i.e. Sumatra, Celebes and the Lesser Sunda Islands, with a 
total population of 17,000,000 and an average density of 20 persons 
per square kilometer; and the “undeveloped” Outer Provinces, i.e. 
Borneo, New Guinea and the Moluccas, with a total population of 
2,000,000 and a density of 1 person per square kilometer. In the follow¬ 
ing discussion the “undeveloped” Outer Provinces are neglected be^ 
cause here the forest accounts for about 92% of the soil cover. In the 
“developed” part of the Outer Provinces, however, the forest accounts 
for about 70%, including secondary forest, but for only 60% if the 
primeval forest alone is considered. Assuming that 30% of the prime¬ 
val forest should be preserved, there would be only 29,400,000 hectares 
of primeval and secondary forest left for the future clearings of shifting 
cultivators. Taking 0.3 hectare as the amount of land required pet 
capita, then the 17 million natives would require 5,100,000 hectares of 
ladangs . On the assumption that each ladang is used for an average of 
5 years, the crop area must be divided by 5 in order to get the annual 
requirement of about 1,000,000 hectares of forest. Thus the reserve 
of about 30,000,000 hectares of forest land would be sufficient to meet 
the requirements for new ladangs for 30 years. Of course, a certain 
percentage of the ladangs reverts to forest and can be cleared again after 
about 10 or 15 years. Other authors have estimated that the forest 
reserve allows a continuation of the clearing and burmng process for 
50 years, which does not alter the situation materially. Because of the 
great increase of population in the Outer Provinces, the demand for 
ladangs has become so great that it has endangered soil fertility, and the 
conclusion is that very soon it will be necessary to stop the practice of 
shifting cultivation in Sumatra, Celebes and the Lesser Sunda Islands, 
and show the natives ways and means of cultivating their fields per¬ 
manently. 

Foresters in Java have worked out one method of transition from the 
ladang culture to a regulated forest-field economy, the so-called taungya 
system, which is also used in Assam and Burma. After a stand of 
teakwood has been cut, peasants plant young teak trees and have the 
right to grow upland rice, maize and other crops, except cassava, for 
one or two years. It should be possible to employ the shifting culti¬ 
vators of the Outer Provinces in the same way and persuade or force 
them to reforest their fields before abandonment. In Sumatra and 
Borneo the natives have, on their own, planted their old ladangs with 
hevea trees so that there are today 680,000 hectares planted with hevea 
and owned by 788,000 native growers. The taungya system would 
guarantee reforestation and prevent soil erosion and the degradation of 
former forest land to steppes. 3 

Crop Area: (a) Native Crop Area in Java and Madura: The native pea ¬ 
sants of Tava and Madura ar e primarily co nrp.rne.d_. with the produc tion 
of fo od crops for domestic consumptio n. In 1937 they had 6,431,369 

® See; Fidmann, Fran? Erich, “Die Aufgaben dcr Forstwirtschaft bei der Losung bevdlkcrungspolittscher 
Probleme in tropbehen Landem untcr besondcrer Berucksichtigung der Verhaltmsse tn Niederlandisch-Indien/* 
ZtiUchrtjt fur Weltforstmrtschajt , Bd. V, 8, Mai 1938, pp 527-537 Gonggrijp, J. W., “Soil Management and 
Density of Population in the Netherlands Indies,’* Compter iirnJus du Conerer International d« Giographtt, Amster¬ 
dam, 1938, Tome II. Sea. Ill c, Leiden, 1938, pp 397-404. 
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hectares at their disposal or 0.16 hectares per capita. Of this area 
3,362,424 hectares were sawahs or irrigated fields, and 3,068,945 tegalans 
or upland (non-irrigated fields). 4 Sawahs account for 52.3% and tegalans 
for 47.7% of the crop area. Rice is the leading crop of the natives 
and occupies 45.1% of the crop hectare area, with maize, 22.9%, second 
in importance, so that the two cereals together take up about 70% of 
the crop area. Root crops account for an additional 14%, with cassava 
in the lead; pulses—peanuts, soybeans and others, 9%; and tobacco, 

1.7%. 


TABLE 71. NETHERLANDS INDIA: CROP HECTARE AREA OF THE 
PRINCIPAL NATIVE CROPS IN JAVA AND MADURA 6 
(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


Crops 

1925-29 . 
Area 

Average 

% 

1930-34 

Area 

Average 

% 

1935 

Area % 

1938 

Area % 

Cereals 









Sawah rice 

3,007 

40.0 

3,224 

40.5 

3,396 

40.4 ! 

3,571 

40.7 

Upland rice 

Maize 

429 

5.7 

430 

5.4 

387 

4.6 

389 

4.4 

1,837 

24.4 

2,008 

25.2 

2,087 

24.8 

2,006 

22.9 

Total 

5,273 

70.1 

5,662 

71.1 

5,870 

69.8 

5,966 

68.0 

Root Crops 









Cassava 

743 

9.9 

707 

8.9 

789 

9.4 

948 

10.8 

Sweet potatoes 

159 

2.1 

154 

1.9 

205 

2.4 

184 

2.1 

Potatoes 

20 

0.2 

19 

02 

15 

0.2 

i 8 

0.1 

Other root crops 

110 

1.5 

101 

1.3 

117 

1.4 

122 

1.4 

Total 

1,032 

13.7 

981 

12.3 

1,126 

13.4 

1,262 

14.4 

Pulses 









Peanuts 

208 

2.8 

212 

2.7 

195 

2.3 

262 

3.0 

Soybeans 

187 

2.4 

238 

3.0 

307 

3.7 

380 

4.3 

Other pulses 

208 

2.8 

224 

2.8 

234 

2.8 

196 

2.2 

Total 

603 

8.0 

674 

8.5 

736 

8.8 

837 

9.5 

Tobacco 

154 

2.0 

152 

1.9 

147 

1.8 

147 

1.7 

Other native crops 

465 

6.2 

494 

6.2 

523 

6.2 

556 

6.3 

Grand Total 

7,527 100.0 : 

7,963 100.0 

8,404 100.0 | 

8,768 100.0 


Native agriculture has made remarkable progress in the last century. 
Above all, the range of crops has widened. For hundreds of years rice, 
both wet and upland, millet, sweet potatoes and other indigenous root 
4f£ops were the mainstay of the natives. The New World furnished 
thtee food crops, maize, cassava and peanuts, which today are of vital 
'■ importance in the native economy. They can be grown as second crops 
after rice on sawahs, or as first or second crops on tegalans , and they yield 
more than the old dryfield crops mentioned above. In many regions 
the natives have worked out crop rotation in order to combat soil de¬ 
terioration on permanently cultivated tegalan fields. Rotation is not 

* These figures were obtained from a private communication of the Ccntraal Kantoor voor dc Statistiek, The 
figure of the total crop area and the figure for umrrigated fields do not include house compounds, fresh water 
ponds, and nipa groves if wc include these itetns, the total increases to 7,848,000 hectares and the area of 
unirrigated fields to 4,485,585 hectares. 

* Indiseb Vtrslag . 
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necessary on sawahs if the irrigation water has nutritious minerals in 
its silt. 

Population pressure in Java is so great that the peasants are forced 
to double crop. Wherever circumstances are favorable, a second crop, 
such as maize, sweet potatoes, cassava, soybeans, peanuts, tobacco or 
others, is grown during the dry season after the rice has been harvested. 
When irrigation water is available during the dry season, a second rice 
crop may be grown. Double cropping is also practiced, but less widely, 
on tegalans . Table 72 compares the crop area with the crop hectare 
area, for both sawahs and tegalans . 

TABLE 72. NETHERLANDS INDIA: CROP AREA AND CROP HECTARE 
AREA IN JAVA AND MADURA, 19284937* 



Sawahs j 

j 7 F GALANS | 

Total Cuitivaipd Aria 

Year 

Crop Area! 

Crop 

Ratio of 


Crop 

Ratio of 


| Crop 

Ratio of 



Hectare 

Double 

Crop Area 

Hectare 

Double 

Crop Area 

Hectare 

Double 



Area 

Cropping 


Area 

Cropping 


[ Area 

f ropping 

1928 

3,253,877 ! 

4,272,622 

131 31 

3,361,005 

3,464,434 

103 08 

6,614,882 

, 

7,737,056 

11696 

1929 

3,267,515 

4,075,036 

124 71 

3,386,000 

3,253,058 

96 07 

6,653,515 

7,328,094 

110.14 

1930 

3,274,440 

4,288,798 ! 

130 98 

3,423,600 

3,539,049 

103 37 

6,698,440 

7,827,847 

116 88 

1931 

3,287,549 

4,205,059 

127 91 

3,421,075 

3,492,625 

102 09 

6,708,624 

7,697,684 

114 74 

1932 

3,290,803 

4,449,229 

135 20 1 

3,386,126 

3,551,778 

104 89 

6,676,929 

8,001,007 

119 83 

1933 | 

3,298,567 

4,653,879 

141 09 i 

3,408,874 

3,664,843 

107 51 

6,707,441 

8,318,722 

124 02 

1934 

3,300,977 

4,583,363 

138 85 

3,020,279 

3,432,902 l 

113 66 

6,321,256 

8,016,265 

126 81 

1935 

3,311,278 

4,733,467 

142 95 

3,033,911 

3,679,826 

121 29 

6,345,189 

8,413,293 

132 59 

1936 

3,334,482 

4,914,185 

147 37 

3,038,596 

3,871,219 j 

127 40 

6,373,078 

8,785,404 

137 85 

1937 

3,362,424 

4,830,938 

143.67 

3,068,945 

3,877,744 i 

126.35 

6,431,369 

8,708,682 

135 41 


Natives obtain a certain amount of food from the garden land around 
their houses where fruit trees and vegetables are grown. “In some 
districts of Java this mixed garden cultivation reaches a high level of 
intensive horticulture, and the products not only serve for the natives’ 
own consumption but are sold on the markets.” 7 There is of course 
no double cropping possible on dry land which has perennial crops, 
such as cocoa, coconuts, tea, coffee, sereh grass, fruit trees and rubber. 
The acreage of these crops is not included in Tables 71 and 72. 

Although the government has made considerable efforts to increase 
the production of native agriculture sufficiently to secure the food 
supply of the native population, the native peasants have not been able 
to raise enough rice, the staple food of the country, and Java as well 
as the Outer Provinces has depended upon rice imports, except in 1936. 
The situation in regard to such other crops as maize, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, potatoes and peanuts has been better. One of the reasons 
why the rice production has increased m recent years is that the sugar 
industry has drastically reduced the amount of sawah which it rents 
from the natives. 8 

(b) Native Crop Area in the Outer Provinces: The extent of the area 
cultivated by native peasants in the Outer Provinces is not known, 
except for the islands of Bali and Lombok where about 529,000 hectares 

4 Figures obtained from the Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistic!*. 

7 "Methods of Agriculture and the Reclaiming of Waste Lands and Swamps in the Netherlands Indies,’* The 
Netherlands 1 nates, Vol. VI, November 1938, p 19 

* Valkcnburg, S. van, "Agricultural Regions of Asia, Part IX, Java," Economv Geography, Vol. 12, 1936, pp. 
27-44. 
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arc cultivated and where the same crops are grown as in Java and 
Madura. For the rest of the Outer Provinces we can only estimate 
the crop area by multiplying the number of natives by 03 hectare, i.e. 
the average amount of crop land required per capita in the Outer Pro* 
vinces. Sawab rice is not as important here as in Java. “Sumatra has 
only a few sections of the intensive type of land utilization, namely 
parts of the west coast, the Pa dang Highlands, the coast of Atjeh in 
the north and the Lampangs in the south. ... In Borneo irrigated rice 
fields are limited to a number of coastal plains. . . . ” 9 The place of 
sawah rice is taken by upland or ladang rice. Upland rice is sown with 
the digging stick in contrast to sawah rice which is transplanted from 
seedbeds to the fields. The yields of upland rice are considerably 
smaller and much less reliable than those of wet rice. Besides upland 
rice we find maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, potatoes (in the Karo high¬ 
lands), peanuts (in Atjeh and Celebes) and tobacco (in the Karo high¬ 
lands, Atjeh and South Sumatra) as annual crops on the fields of the 
natives. 


TABLE 73. NETHERLANDS INDIA: PRODUCTION OF THE LEADING 
FOOD CROPS IN JAVA AND MADURA (Seed Reserves Deducted) 10 
(In percentages of the amounts required for consumption) 


Crops 

1925-29 

Average 

1930-54 

Average 

1935 

1936 

Rice (husked) 

94.5 

96.2 

97.9 

102.7 

Maize 

105.3 

104.6 

103.3 

106.7 

Cassava (fresh) 

114.8 

108.4 

107.3 

112.9 

Sweet potatoes (fresh) 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Potatoes 

102.9 

110.6 

101.0 

104.9 

Peanuts (shelled) 

125.9 

125.8 1 

129.4 

143.2 

Soybeans 

53.8 

69.7 

99.5 

101.7 


Of increasing importance are the numerous perennial crops of the 
natives which reach the world market, but, with the exception of rub¬ 
ber, the size of the area devoted to them in the Outer Provinces is not 
known. Only the quantity of exported native produce is known. 
Most of these perennial crops are grown on old ladangs, the best-known 
example being rubber. Other important crops are coconuts ; spices 
such as pepper (in Lampong, Banka and Billiton), cinnamon (in Sumatra) 
and cloves (in the Moluccas); kapok; and coffee (in Sumatra). 

(c) Estate .Agriculture: The extent, types of crops, production, types 
of tenure, labor conditions, etc. of estate or plantat ion agricu lture 
(ondernemings landboun >) in both Java and the Outer Provinces are well 
known statistically. In 1938 there were a total of 2,402 estates in the 
Netherlands Indies with an area of 2,485,104 hectares of which 1,170,891 
hectares were planted. Of these 2,402 estates 1,187, with a total area 
of 1,079,202 hectares and a planted area of 597,865 hectares, were in 
Java and Madura, and 1,215, with a total of 1,405,902 hectares and a 

® Valkenburg, S. van, “Agricultural Regions of Asia, Part VIII, Malaysia,” Economic Geography* Vol. 11, 1935, 
p 242 

The Netherlands Indies* Vol. V, No. 7-8, p 3. 
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planted area of 573,026 hectares, were in the Outer Provinces. Table 
74 reveals the geographic distribution of the plantations. The crop 
area of the plantations is about evenly distributed between Java and 
the Outer Provinces, but in the latter we observe a heavy concentration 
in Sumatra and in particular in the province of the East Coast of Sumatra, 
where 73% of the Sumatran crop area is located. Examining the total 
export figure of the Outer Provinces we observe the same predominance 
of Sumatra, which in 1938 accounted for about 72% of the value of 
the exports of the Outer Provinces, while the East Coast of Sumatra 
alone accounted for 32% of the Outer Provinces’ export value and 
about 49% of the Sumatran. 11 


TABLE 74. NETHERLANDS INDIA : GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE PLANTATION AREA IN 1938 18 



NUXIBFK 

of Plan- 

| Totai Arfa of Plantations 

j Plant fd Arfa of Plantations 

Rl GION 


! Ratio to 


j Ratio to 


TA I IONS 

(Hectares) 

Sub 

totals ! 

Grand 

Total 

(Hectares) 

| 

Sub¬ 

totals 

Grand 

Total 

West Java 

596 

643,766 

59,7 

25.9 

257,724 

43.1 

22.0 

Middle }ava 

152 

78,149 ; 

7.2 

3.1 

64,074 

10.7 

5.5 

East Java 

366 

295,778 

27.4 

11.9 

229,356 

38.4 

19.6 

Native States 

73 

61,509 

5.7 

2.5 i 

46,711 

7.8 

4.0 

Total Java 

1,187 

1,079,202 

100.0 

43.4 ! 

597,865 

100.0 

51.1 

Sumatra 

607 

1,249,850 

88.9 

50.3 

515,887 

90.0 

44.1 

Borneo 

200 

61,794 

4.4 

2.5 

17,813 

| 3.1 

1.5 

Other Outc r 







Provinces 

408 

94,258 

6.7 

38 

39,326 

6.9 

3.4 

Total Outer 



' 





Provinces 

1,215 

1,405,902 

100.0 

56.6 

573,026 

100.0 

48.9 

Grand Total 

2,402 

2,485,104 


! 100.0 

1,170,891 


100.0 


The principal expo rt crqp> gro^:a_on the estates of the Netherlands 
Indies are rubber, suga r cane, co iTce, tea, oil palniSj..cinchona„andjto- 
bacco, w hich constitute about 8g% of the. crQ£ area, if we disregard 
thaF ar^ oT thesc crops that is mterplanted with other crops, and 93% 
if we include those hectares appearing twice in the statistics because of 
interplantmg. The remain der o f the planted area^is divided^among a 
l arge number of minor, —frequently interplanted^sucb as cocoa, 

jisalj. cantala. ros elle. manila hemp, coca, essential oil crops, ka po K"and 
pppp er. All of t he$ e mi n o rc rops a r e grow n practical Ip exclusively in 
Java , showing that Java grows a much greater variety of crops than 
do the Outer Provinces. Table 75 illustrates the distribution of the 
principal estate crops. Such old crops as sugar, coffee, tea, tobacco 
and cinchona are mostly grown in Java, while the more recently in¬ 
troduced rubber and oil palms are found especially in the Outer Pro¬ 
vinces because they demand large areas, not to be had in Java. 

u Jndtstb Verslag. , 1939, p. 335 

12 Itultscb Vtrslag, 1939 
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There is relatively little interplanting practiced in the Outer Provinces, 
in contrast to Java where about 90% of the area which is counted twice 
because it has two different crops is located. 


TABLE 75. NETHERLANDS INDIA: DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL ESTATE CROPS 18 
(In hectares) 


Period 

Sugar 
( Cuttings 
and 

Grinding 

cane) 

Rubber 

Coffee 

Tea 

\ 

i 

Tobacco 

! 

Cin¬ 

chona 

! 

Coco¬ 
nuts ! 

Oil 
Palms ! 

Other i 
Crops 

Total 

Crops 

(a) 

Java and Madura 











1925-29 Average 

203,108 

206,692 

95,712 

90,675 

27,985 

17,107 

8,368 

595 

55,341 

645,975 

1930-34 Average 

144,469 

228,490 

96,478 

101,740 

29,576 

15,842 

6,934 

724 

59,916 

634,390 

1935 

32,146 

230,162 

96,460 

104,415 

26,390 

15,715 

6,998 

783 

64,548 

528,988 

1936 

42,822 

230,074 

93,036 

104,652 

26,008 

i 15,516 

6,859 

788 

64,349 

541,430 

1937 

89,298 

227,301 

90,277 

104,829 

29,367 

15,392 

6,897 

789 

66,868 

587,679 

1938 

90,543 

228,911 

88,585 

105,054 

28,809 

15,179 

7,391 

890 

68,073 

597,865 

Outer Pronnces 


. 









1925-29 Average 


277,210 

25,540 

18,468 

19,450 

2,345 1 

42,528 

41,897 

7,085 

417,810 

1930-34 Average 


357,795 | 

29,987 

32,260 

15,940 

2,636 | 

43,286 

68,408 

8,993 i 

548,090 

1935 


365,147 

23,973 

33,816 ; 

11,518 

1,892 

42,511 

74,136 ! 

10,6 U 

553,688 

1936 


365,885 | 

19,660 

34,098 

12,415 

1,849 

42,238 

78,530 j 

10,837 

557,666 

1937 


366,435 

16,894 

34,205 

13,013 

1,831 

42,249 

82,484 

10,514 

562,824 

1938 


366,860 

15,036 

33,265 

13.228 

1.832 

42,470 

91,417 

10,621 

573,026 

Total Netherlands 1 











India 











1925-29 Average 

203,108 

483,902 

121,252 

109,143 

47,835(b) 

19,452 

50,896 

42,492 

62,426 

1,063,785 

1930-34 Average 

144,469 

586,285 

126,465 

134,000 

45,516 

18,478 

50,220 

69,132 

68,909 

1,182,480 

1935 

32,146 

595,309 

120,433 

138,231 

37,908 

17,607 

49,509 

74,919 

75,179 

1,082,676 

1936 

42,822 

595,959 

112,696 

138,750 

38,423 

17,365 

49,097 

79,318 

75,186 

1,099,096 

1937 

89,298 

593,736 

107,171 

139,034 

42,380 

17,223 

49,146 

83,273 

77,382 

1,150,503 

19 *8 

90^43 

595,771 
__ 

103,621 

-. * _ 

138.319 
- ut 

42,037 

17^11 

49,861 

92,307 

- V— 

78,694 

1,170,891 


(a) The various crop areas do not add up to the total, because they include mtcxplantcd areas which appear 
double, while the total does not include areas counted twice 

(b) Error m source. Regional figures for 1925 given in Export Crops . . 1929 do not add to total given. 


The world crisis had a most serious effect upon the sugar industry 
and the sugar area of Java. Up to 1931 the sugar area had increased 
rather steadily until it had reached an all-time high of about 200,000 
hectares. The depression reduced this area to 28,000 hectares of grind¬ 
ing cane. The reason why Java, more than any other great sugar 
producer, was so seriously affected by the depression lies in the fact 
that Java depends entirely upon the “free market” for the distribution 
of its sugar crop. The competition in the “free market” is very severe 
and Java’s market, which lies in the Far East, has deteriorated. For 
example, India has been expanding domestic production and has adopted 
protective measures ; the Chinese market has been affected severely by the 
war; and the Japanese market has stopped accepting sugar from Java. 
In 1927-28 Java produced 18.7% of the world’s cane sugar and 11.9% 
of both beet and cane sugar production. By 1934-35 Java’s share of the 
cane sugar had decreased to 3.5% and of the total sugar crop to 2.1%. 
Since then Java’s production has risen so that today the island produces 
about 7.5% of the world’s cane sugar and 4.8% of the total sugar crop. 


18 The Export Crops of the Netherlands Indies, Bulletin of tbe Central Bureau of Statistic*. 
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Table 76 supplies the percentages of estate crops grown in Java and 
in the Outer Provinces. 


TABLE 76. NETHERLANDS INDIA: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
ESTATE CROP AREA BETWEEN JAVA AND THE OUTER PROVINCES, 

IN 1937 AND 1938“ 


Chop 

[ 1937 

j 1938 

Java 

Oufer Provinces j 

Java 

Outer Province* 

Sugar 

100.0 


100.0 


Rubber 

38.3 

61.7 

38.4 

61.6 

Coffee 

84.2 

15.8 

85.5 

14.5 

Tea 

75.4 

24.6 

76.0 

24.0 

Tobacco 

69.3 

30.7 

68.5 

31.5 

Cinchona 

89.4 

10.6 

89.2 

10.8 

Cocoa 

81.8 

18.2 

95.5 

4.5 

Coconuts 

14.0 

86.0 

14.8 

85.2 

Oil palms 

0.9 

99.1 

1.0 

99.0 

Sisal 

70.0 

30.0 

70.3 

29.7 

Manila hemp 


100.0 


100.0 

Essential oils 

98*9 

1.1 1 

99.6 

0.4 

Kapok 

94.2 

5.8 

94.6 

5.4 

Nutmeg 

60.5 

39.5 

57.0 

43.0 

Pepper 

91.1 

8.9 

92.2 

7.8 


In 1936 Java’s sugar industry found itself with a plant about 50% 
too large in view of the existing sales possibilities. The only way out 
was a scrapping of the production apparatus to about 60% of what it 
had been. This serious reduction in the Javanese sugar industry affected 
the natives very severely because of the drastic drop in wages, leases 
and pound rents. The amount paid as wages decreased from 83,549,000 
florins in 1931 to 7,097,000 florins in 1935 and rent payments dropped 
from 24,899,000 florins in 1931 to 3,898,000 in 1935. 15 

hand Tenure: While discussing land use in the Netherlands Indies a 
distinction had to be made between “native” and “estate” land use in 
java and in the Outer Provinces. The same division appears in the 
land tenure conditions. Two principles characterize the agrarian policy 
of the government: protection of the native land and the promotion of 
large-scale agricultural industries. 

(a) Native hand Tenure in Java and Madura: The literature on the 
question of native land tenure is very large—an indication of it§ com¬ 
plicated nature. 16 It has been the principle of the colonial government 
to respect native land rights under customary law. For a long time, 
however, European ideas and interpretations frequently conflicted with 
the ideas of the natives on land tenure, and only slowly have we acquired 
a knowledge of the workings of the customary laws of the natives 
{adatrecht). 

M Ibid, 

Vu Netherlands Indus, Vol. V, No. 2, 1937, p 12. 

** See “Grood (Rechten op den),” Sncyelopaedte van Nederlandsch-lndu, Tweedc Druk, s'Gravcnhage, 1917; 
and Vandeobojch, Amry, The Dutch hast Indus, Grand Rapids, 1933, pp 239-251. 
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As early as 1866 the government declared by proclamation that native 
land rights would be respected. This principle was again upheld in 
the Agrarian Law of April 9, 1870. The law declared at the same time, 
however, that all land not held in private ownership by natives was a 
part of the domain. But the native agrarian law does not know private 
ownership of land in the European sense, while at the same time it 
recognizes active and dormant rights unknown to the European mind. 
Thus the so-called domain declaration {domeinverklaring) has been the 
subject of a great controversy because it is claimed that it violates native 
land rights. In order to meet the adatrecht, a distinction has been drawn 
between “free” and “unfree” domain land. Unfree domain land can 
be cultivated by natives after permission has been obtained from the 
government. 

The adatrecht recognizes communal possessions and hereditary in¬ 
dividual possession. There are two types of communal possession, one 
with periodical redistribution of the land and the other with fixed 
shares. Communal possession does not extend over the kampong land, 
l.e. the garden land around the house, but only over the fields, both 
sawahs and tegalans. The Dutch regard the transition from communal 
to individual ownership as a necessary condition for the improvement 
of native agriculture, and since 1885 there have been regulations guiding 
this change. Communal ownership must be abandoned when three- 
fourths of the members holding rights in the communal lands demand 
individual possession. So far the natives have made little use of this 
provision. Instead they stop redistributing the land; this, according to 
native law, leads to individual possession. 

Hereditary individual possession ( inlandsch be^itrecht) is not to be con¬ 
fused with ownership. Although land held in individual possession is 
hereditary and can be mortgaged, the tribe or the village has the supreme 
right of disposal (bescbikkingsrecht). Thus the occupant of the land 
cannot sell or mortgage the land to a stranger, i.e. to some one who is 
not a member of the tribe or the village. Hereditary individual posses¬ 
sion can be converted into ownership by a recording in the land register 
and the issuance of a land title. So far little use has been made of this 
right of conversion because it is foreign to the adatrecht . 

No native land can be sold to non-natives, i.e. Europeans, Indo- 
Europeans , Asiatics, etc. The natives have the right to rent not more 
than one-third of the village land at a time to sugar plantations. Nearly 
all sugar cane produced by plantations grows on leased land. The 
plantations practice a three-year rotation. 

Tenancy is not as widespread as in China or Japan. In 1926 esti¬ 
mates wevc made in a number of districts and it was found that tenants 
accounted for 3.45% of all adult men, with the highest percentages in 
the residencies of Batavia, Besuki and Preanger. Usually the tenant 
turns half of the harvest over to the landlord. Tenancy is much more 
frequent in Java than in the Outer Provinces because of the growing 
population pressure in the former, whereas in the latter there is an 
oversupply of land, at least of unirrigated land. Thus, many of the 
tenants of Java do not even have land in the kampong and have to build 
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their houses on plots belonging to some one else; such tenants ate called 
menoempmgs. v> 


TABLE 77. NETHERLANDS INDIA: NATURE OF THE NATIVE 
POSSESSION RIGHTS IN JAVA AND MADURA, 1932“ 

(In hectares) 


Classification 

SAWAHS 

TEGAtANS AND 

Ka m pongs 

Appurtenances to village headmen, etc. 

294,248 

58,377 

Free village property and irrigated fields set 
aside for special purposes (grazing grounds, 



etc.) 

39,539 

50,564 

Land dedicated to religious purposes 

727 

2,878 

Communal land, periodically redistributed 

274,684 

22,454 

Land in permanent possession 



(a) but not transferable 

549,043 

344,196 

(b) transferable only within a limited circle 

105,192 

15,324 

(c) no limitations on transfer 

1,867,808 

3,809,672 

Seawater fish ponds 

69,255 (a) 

Total, java and Madura 

3,131,241 

4,303,465 


(a) Not included in total. 


(b) Native Land Tenure in the Outer Provinces: Native land tenure in 
the Outer Provinces, like that in Java, is regulated by the adatrecht 
which takes many forms. In principle we find the same forms de¬ 
scribed in Java, communal rights and individual possession. Much of 
the land is cultivated by shifting cultivators on the principle of the 
right of cultivation of wild land ( genotrecht van woeste gronden). As soon 
as the cultivator abandons the ladang and makes a new clearing, he loses 
all rights on the old field. Should he, however, plant fruit or other 
trees on the ladang, then he acquires individual property rights as long 
as the trees survive. The ultimate right to the soil of a certain region 
belongs to a tribe or a village ( heschikkingsrecht ), on the basis of which 
the community preserves the rights of collecting wild products, hunting 
and cultivation for its own members. 

There are no statistical data on the nature of land tenure in the Outer 
Provinces. 

(c) Western Land Tenure in Java: finder the administration of the 
East India Company and in the early years of the colonial government, 
land was sold in order to help the company’s treasury. The landlords 
not only acquired ownership of the soil but also manorial rights over 
the natives living on the land. Such lands, called “private lands,” are 
found only in Java, especially around Batavia. Protection of the natives 
against the landlords has been difficult, and the government is buying 
and if necessary expropriating the land, wdiereby the ground rights of 
the natives living thereon are maintained. 

17 Sec Scheltcma, A.M P.A., Deelboun tit Ntderktndseh I mitt, Wageningen, 1931, also published as Mededtthng 
No. 18 , Afdeding l andbouw van bet Department van Landboun , Ntjverbrtd en Handel. Sec also Hncydopaedn van 
Nedtdandsrfo Indie, Aanvulhngcn en Wijzmgcn, Afl. 32, 1932, pp. 1004-1013 

18 Indiscb Vers lag, 1939, pp. 245-246. 
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One of the main purposes of the Agrarian Law of 1870 was to pro* 
mote large-scale estate cultivation. The above-mentioned domain de¬ 
claration supplied the government with land which it leases to entre¬ 
preneurs for periods not longer than 75 years (long-lease or erfpacht). 
Only Dutch subjects, residents of Holland or the Netherlands Indies, 
and companies established in Holland or in the Netherlands Indies can 
become long-lease tenants. The maximum size of a long-leasehold is 
500 bourn or 390 hectares, but there are no restrictions as to the number 
of leaseholds any one person may obtain. 

In the Native States {Vorstenlanderi) the rulers regarded all land as 
their property. The native peasants had to pay rent and work a fixed 
number of days for the ruler, or the appanage holder if the land had been 
turned over to somebody else. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century entrepreneurs have rented such land, and with it they obtained 
the services of the peasants living thereon, who were therefore obliged 
to perform often as much as 250 days of labor on sugar land and 200 
days on tobacco land , for which they received little or no pay. Since 
about 1920 this system has been changed. The estates are allowed to 
remain in possession of the land for a period of 50 years. During these 
50 years the estate owners have to pay rent for the land they use. The 
rent goes to the native municipalities which have been created in these 
areas. Forced labor has been abolished. 

Native villages are allowed to lease their land to estates if the leases 
are drawn up by a government official. Rice fields are usually leased 
for 3£ years. There exists, however, the possibility of leasing rice 
fields up to 21 \ years if the fields return temporarily to the natives at 
fixed intervals, a system used especially by the sugar plantations, as 
mentioned above. Leases on tegalans can run up to a maximum of 12 
years. The government determines the minimum rent for long-term 
intermittent contracts every five years. 

The government also owns a number of estates in Middle Java. Table 
78 lists the land belonging to estates according to the mode of tenure. 


TABLE 78. NETHERLANDS INDIA : ESTATES IN JAVA AND MADURA, 
ACCORDING TO THE MODE OF TENURE 19 
(In hectares) 


Classification 

1925-29 | 

Average 

1930-34 

Average 

1935 

1938 

Government estates 

15,716 

18,137 

18,078 - 

20,531 

Estates privately owned 

414,291 

326,324 

314,669 

339,512 

Estates on long leases 
Estates hired from Native 

538,114 

579,464 

574,951 

558,193 

States 

Estates leased from natives 

76,311 

66,366 

51,509 

; 

59,572 

on short leases 

207,114 

146,046 

52,000 

101,394 

Total 

1,251,547 

1,136,337 

1,011,207 

1,079,202 


19 Ittdticb Vers lag. 
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(d) Wtstern hand Tenure in the Outer Provinces: In the Outer Provinces 
we find government estates, private estates, estates with Jong leases 
(maximum 5,000 bourn or 3,560 hectares), estates with short leases whose 
land is rented from natives, and finally, as a new form, the agricultural 
concession. Agricultural concessions are found only in the self-govern¬ 
ing provinces of the Outer Provinces. Their conditions are very similar 
to long leases, their maximum size is 5,000 bounds } and their term is 75 
years. 


TABLE 79, NETHERLANDS INDIA: ESTATES IN THE OUTER PRO¬ 
VINCES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE MODE OF TENURE 80 

(In hectares) 


Classification 

1925-29 

Average 

1930-34 

Average 

1935 

1938 

Government estates 

9,926 

21,350 

13,476 

10,679 

Estates privately owned 

590 

870 

741 

741 

Estates on long leases 

402,872 

497,760 

454,696 

452,774 

Agricultural concessions 
Estates leased from natives 

1,079,556 

1,073,299 

969,957 

941,331 

on short leases 



401 : 

377 

Total 

1,492,944 

1,593,280 

1,439,271 

1,405,902 


aojw 


12. AUSTRALIA 

“Seasons, soils and sales/' and not “men, money and markets,” form 
the trinity controlling land utilization in Australia. 1 The present system 
of land use is largely a response to these three controls, among which 
seasons, that is, such climatic factors as rainfall, its seasonal distribution, 
its reliability, the length of the dry season, temperature conditions, etc., 
take the first place, followed by such factors as topography and the 
quality of the soils. 

Although nearly equaling the United States in size, the Australian 
continent falls far behind it in natural resources. N ot quite one -third 

t he continent is dry country , so that Griffith Taylor speaks of an^empty” 
and Australiay The line that separates the two runs J 

“from Geraldton, West Australia, passing near Kalgoorlie, Port Augusta, 
Broken Hill, and so north to the Gulf of Carpentaria.” 2 Northwest of 
this line lies the dry country, which is either useless desert or purely 
pastoral land of an uneven quality. To the south and east we find the 
great farming belt, which extends from Cooktown in northern Queens- 

* Wadham, S. M., and Wood, G L., Ijxtid Utilisation in Australia , issued by the Australian Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, as a National Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations, under the auspices of the I.P.R., 1939. 

* lavlor, Griffith, “The Resources of Australia,” Problem/ of the Paafu, Condhffe, J. B., cd», Chicago, 1928, 
p. 492, Sec also Taylor, Griffith, “Possibilities of Settlement m Australia,” Umits of Land Settlement, prepared 
under the direction, of Isaiah Bouman, New York, 1937, pp 19S.227. At the end of the above chapter there 
J« a short bibliography , a more extensive bibliography is found m The Australia Get graphs /, Vol. II, No. 2, 1933; 
Vol. 1X1, No. 2, 1936, and Vol 111, No. 3, 1937, An excellent summary is found m the paper by Madigan, C T., 

“A Review of the Arid Regions of Austtalia and their Lccmomic Potentialities,” Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Auckland, 1937, Vol. XXIII, Wellington, 1937, pp 375*397. 
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kind mote or less parallel to the coast through New South Wales, Vic¬ 
toria and South Australia to Fowlers Bay. Western Australia southwest 
of the line from Albany to Geraldton 3 also belongs to this agricultural 
belt. 

It has recently been estimated that 55% of the land area is used for 
pastoral purposes, 40% is waste land, while 2% is forest and woodland 
and only 3% is crop and orchard landy* Both Griffith Taylor and C. T. 
Madigan made estimates of the potential land use which are strikingly 
different from the present occupance. 


TABLE 80. AUSTRALIA: PRESENT AND POTENTIAL LAND USE 4 

(In square miles) 


Class 

Present Land Use 

1 

| PoiENniAi Land Use, Estimated »v 

| G Taylor j 

j C. T Madigan 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Pastoral land, good 
Pastoral land, sparse j 
Agricultural land 
Useless 

y 1,636,250 

148,750(a) 
1,190,000 

55 

5 

40 

1,009,000 

655,000 

716,000(b) 
590,000 

34.0 

22.1 

24,1 

19.9 

11,689,800 

436,300 

848,500 

56.8 

14.7 

28.5 

Total 

2,975,000 

100 

2,970,000 

100.0 

2,974,600 

100.0 


fa) Includes forest area 

(b) Suited as far as climate is concerned, but 21 “5,000 square miles arc too rugged to be used for agriculture. 


The two estimates agree as regards vast potential areas but a com¬ 
parison of the estimates of potential and actual land use reveals the 
Australian problem. Australia is still a new r country, where land utili¬ 
zation is necessarily extensive and frequently not the most appropriate. 
As in all new countries, “the type of land utilization evolved tends to¬ 
wards a system of specialized agriculture very different from that of 
more densely settled older countries, such as Western Europe and 
Japan. Commercial farming, as distinct from subsistence farming, be¬ 
comes the accepted system, and improvements in land utilization must 
proceed largely in accordance with the demands of such a system/’ 6 
As in all new countries, the variety of crops grown and of animals kept 
is small. Even today a few crops occupy most of the cultivated area of 
Australia, such animals as mules, asses and goats are negligible in num¬ 
ber, and pig raising is still a rather neglected industry because it requires 
expert knowledge which “is comparatively rare in Australia, where, 
owing to ‘extensive’ exploitation of the land, the tendency has been to 
rely on the bounty of nature as expressed by pasture growth alone.” 6 
Crops are chosen which require no great agricultural knowledge and 
livestock which demand no special care or daily attention. Dairying 
developed relatively late in Australia, and, in spite of its financial advan¬ 
tages to the pioneer, many who tried it failed because “the work of 

® Sec the maps in Limits of L^ttui Settlement. 

* Taylor, Griffith, Problems of the Pacific, 1927, pp. 491-492, Madigan, C. T, op. cit., p. 392. 

* Wadham and Wood, op. at., p. 328. 

« Ihtd, p. 225. 
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milking cows twice a day is unattractive on account both of its nature 
and of its monotony. 5 ' 7 

The present distribution of forms of land use is the result of a series 
of shifts or displacements. Pasturing was started in the coastal region 
by the early pioneers at the beginning of the 19th century. The sheep 
industry was subsequently pushed into the interior by the cattle industry, 
the cattle ranging zone was then invaded by wheat farmers and wheat 
was displaced in the wetter coastal areas of New South Wales and Vic¬ 
toria by maize and dairying—to mention only the outstanding displace¬ 
ments, each of which brought in an intensification of land use. 

There are large areas in Australia that cannot be put to any other 
use than they now have because of climatic and other factors. Although 
over wide areas natural conditions would permit a change from exten¬ 
sive to intensive land use, transition will not come to these regions 
unless the world demand for primary products changes radically, or the 
Australian population increases considerably. As long as wool brings 
a good price, sheep raising will continue on land which could be brought 
under the plough, and so forth. 

Wadham and Wood summarize their conclusions as to the future 
development of land utilization as follows: 8 

“1. As regards the interior areas w ithj^w_rainfa ll (less than 1 0 
inches annually In the south,, an d le ss tf ian 18-20 inches in the nortE"), 
T here are no reaso ns to exp ect any, f ur ther development for agricultura l 
purpos ed OnTfavourable soils there may be some increase in the 
amount of occasional cropping in conjunction with livestock industries, 
but there is no prospect of such industries becoming farming localities 
in the accepted sense. 

“Unless care is taken, there is a very serious danger that development 
in these dry areas may be retrogressive rather than progressive. Evi¬ 
dence suggests that stock-carrying capacity is tending to decline rather 
than rise, owing to deterioration in the grazing material. There is 
evidence that the exploitation of bore water supplies will require control 
in the future. It is undoubted that soil erosion is already a serious 
menace in some areas, and will become more dangerous in the future 
unless the rate of stocking is controlled. The alternative courses for 
much of this country are (a) it might be exploited to the limit, which 
would convert much of it into virtual desert—as many other regions 
of the world have been turned into deserts; (b) it might be exploited 
cautiously, under the care of experts who understand the vegetation 
and its capacity, and would be able to guard effectively against further 
deterioration. This would eliminate the danger of desert expansion, 
but might mean some reduction in monetary return. The present 
utilization is a mixture of these two types. There is little prospect of 
a more intensive utilization of this land. 

“2. Irrigation projects have usually resulted in immense losses of 
capital; this has been partly due to a failure to realize the need for a 
careful examination of soils before submitting them to irrigation, and 
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pattly to insufficient attention to the details of irrigation practice. The 
possibility of an expansion of irrigation areas is sharply limited by the 
small number of streams with reliable annual flow which have not yet 
been harnessed. Doubtless numerous small schemes will be developed 
in the future, but irrigation offers no solution to the problem of the 
vast open spaces. One essential feature is lacking—the water. 

“3, As regards the regions of better rainfall (10 inches or more 
annually in the south, 20 inches or more annually in the north), utiliza¬ 
tion of the exploitative type has proceeded rapidly in the past; in the 
words of an English expert: 

'In the comparatively short time during which Australia has been developing her 
animal industries great progress has been made, and almost impossible things nave 
been done in the clearing of bush country (which, for example, has not been neces¬ 
sary in other countries, such as the Argentine) and in fencing/ 

There are still millions of acres uncleared, but they are confined 
to regions in which ‘the forest is too dense, the slopes are too steep, 
or the soils are too poor to warrant the expenditure for development/ 

“5. The transition from exploitation to intensive utilization has 
been taking place gradually for some time. The extent to which this 
process is possible limits the future development of the only parts of 
Australia worth developing. . . . 

“6. If the strict limits imposed upon settlement by the conditions 
set out above are admitted, the problem of closer settlement resolves 
itself into one of better utilization of that portion of the continent which 
is suitable for agriculture in the widest sense. Better utilization means 
little more than increased productivity per unit of cost. Care of the 
soil, planting of more productive crops, development of mixed-farm 
technique, and determination of the most efficient size of holdings, all 
take their place as aspects of better land utilization, and, even if there 
were no other complications, the problem in Australia would be suffi¬ 
ciently difficult.” 


TABLE 81. AUSTRALIA : UTILIZATION OF LAND MAINLY DEVOTED 
TO AGRICULTURE, 1929-30* 

(In acrer) 


Type of Uhektation 

Area 

Per cent 

Area under crops on arable land 

21,536,592 

51.4 

Vineyards, olive groves, orchards and fruit gardens 

393,129 

0.9 

Total area under crops 

21,929,721 

52.3 

Fallow land 

8,873,169 

21.2 

New ground cleared during season and pre¬ 
viously cropped land untised during season 

11,120,729 (a) 

26.5 

Total 

41,923,619 ! 

100.0 

(a) Victoria not included. 




* The First World Agricultural Census, Bull. No. 6, Commonwealth of Australia, International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture, Rome, 1936. p. 12. Tbc crop area in 1936-37 was 20,602,600 acres, a slight drop in comparison to 
1929-30. 
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Closer Settlement: The Australian governments are becoming aware 
that there is little crown land left in the southeastern states and as a 
consequence they are beginning to favor intensification rather than exten¬ 
sion of land use, A good deal of the alienated land is suitable for in¬ 
tensive utilization, but the great landowners oppose parcellation, intro¬ 
duction of more intensive land use methods and closer settlement* In 
order to deal with the opposition of the big landowner the Closer 
Settlement Acts were passed at the beginning of the present century. 
They give the authorities the opportunity of buying, and if necessary 
expropriating, large estates and of dividing these into small holdings. 
By June 30, 1938, the various Australian governments had acquired 
8,453,978 acres of land and had divided them into 25,295 holdings. 

Crop Area ; The total area mainly devoted to agriculture was 
estimated at about 42,000,000 acres in 1929-30, of which, however, only 
half was actually under crops. Wheat is the foremost crop and occupied 
nearly 63% of the crop acreage in 1937-38. The only other crop that 
takes up more than 10% of the total acreage is hay. 


TABLE 82. AUSTRALIA: DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS, 1937-38™ / 


Crop 

Thousand Acres 

Per cpkt of 

Totaj Arfa [ 

Wheat 

13,73s 

62.57 

Oats 

1,408 

6.41 

Maize 

320 

1.46 

Barley 

625 

2.85 

Hay 

2,982 

13.58 

Green forage 

1,640 

7.47 

Potatoes 

114 

0.52 

Sugar cane 

358 

1,63 

Orchards 

277 

1.26 

Vineyards 

125 

0.57 

All other 

368 

L68 . 

Total 

21,952 

100.00 




The crop area is distributed among the Australian states as follows: 
New South Wales 28,9%, Victoria 21.4%, Queensland 7.3%, South 
Australia 22.2%, Western Australia 18.9% and Tasmania 1.3%, while 
the Northern Territory has only a negligible amount. 

Pastoral Areas: A ustral ia ? s a suited to pastoral ihan 

to agricultaraLiagd juse. Although we can expect a further extension 
agriculture, three-quarters of Australia is probably too dry and hot 
for agricultural pursuits. Most of this dry, hot country can carry some 
livestock, although a part of Central Australia is too dry for any. Sheep \ 
and cattle raising are the two great livestock industries of Australia. ] 
In 1938, there were 109,347,000 sheep and, in 1937, 13,078,000 head of 
cattle on Australian pastures. Australia is the leading wool-producing * 
country of the world and its share in world production is about 25%. J 
The present distribution of the sheep industry is largely the result of* 
experience gathered over a long period, and it is probable that over the 

10 Official Ymr Book of tbtt Commonmaltb of Australia * No. 32-1939. 
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greater part of the continent sheep-gracing has been pushed very near 
to the limits imposed by climatic and other conditions; but in the field 
of intensification there is room for improvement. Such means as top¬ 
dressing of pastures, construction of more water reservoirs, conserva¬ 
tion of fodder and hand-feeding in lean months, and further fencing 
would increase the carrying capacity of the present sheep pasture. New 
South Wales is the leading sheep state, supporting on its pasture 46.2% 
of the Australian flocks; Queensland has 19.7%, Victoria 16.5%, South 
Australia 7.8%, Western Australia 7.6% and Tasmania 1.9%, while 
the Northern Territory has a negligible number. Most of the sheep 
are concentrated in a belt running through New South Wales and Vic¬ 
toria and covering the highlands and their western slopes. 

In the cattle industry we have to distinguish between dairy and beef 
cattle. Dairy cattle requ ir e rich pasture s and a re th erefore found espe ¬ 
cially in the coastal belt oF the eastern Ttal es'Trom southern QueehlTand 
to Victoria, while beef "cattle Save" a mucF^lder“T ah~ge T Tn’^tTareas 
where sheep can beraisedTattlF^f e^so^un 37 cattle, 
harcheT and able to go twice as far for water a s she ep, hav e a wlcjfer 
range of distribution. Most of the b eef cattleare raisedin th e no rt he rn 
haLt of the continent, thar7s"irirQueensT an37 the Barkl ey T ab leland and 
the Victoria River District ot me Norffief?^ t he are a 

Between Hie OrdT and hitzroJTriversTn tfie Kimberley district of Wes- 
tern Australia.’ iTTTte“southern half of the continent cattle are more"or 
less concentrated in New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia. 
The leading cattle state is Queensland with 44.1% of the total stock; 
New South Wales follows with 24.9%, Victoria with 14.9%, the Nor¬ 
thern Territory with 6.3%, Western Australia with 5.9%, Southern 
Australia with 2.4% and Tasmania with 1.9%. 

Forest Land: Deforestation always accompanies the development of a 
new country and Australia is no exception. Agricultural pioneers are 
responsible for a vast amount of uneconomical destruction of forest 
resources. The results of deforestation are already affecting the flow 
of the rivers and have caused both gully and sheet erosion. This has 
forced the formulation of a forestry policy which struggles with two 
problems: (a) the reservation of sufficient purely timber country to 
provide an adequate supply of forest products for future needs; and 
(b) the reforestation and protection of the headwater areas of the streams 
upon whose undisturbed flow much of the prosperity of New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia depends. It has been estimated 
that the possible limit for permanent forest reservation in Australia is 
about 20 million acres or 31,250 square miles of forest land, which is 
about 1 % of the total area. Permanent state forest reservations in June 
1938 amounted to 17,792,000 acres, but a considerable portion consisted 
of cut-over lands or inaccessible mountainous country. The area of 
really productive forest has not been ascertained. The most valuable 
forest regions are found in the coastal areas, receiving 30 inches and 
more of precipitation in the temperate regions, and 70 inches and more 
in the subtropical north. 11 

11 See Wadham and Wood, op. tit Chapter XIV. 
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Land Tenure: By 1938 about 10% of the land area of Australia, was 
alienated and owned, 50% was held under one kind of a lease or another, 
while about 40% was unoccupied. Table 83 gives details about the 
alienation and occupation of crown lands. 12 

TABLE 83. AUSTRALIA: ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN 
LANDS, 1937 AND 1938 13 
(In thousand acres and percentages of total ana) 


State 

Alienated or in 
process oi 

ALIENATION 

Held under 

LEASES 

Unoccupied 

1 

Total 

Thousand 
j acres 

Of 

/o 

1 housand 
acres 

o' ! 

Thousand 

acres 

% 

Thousand 

acres 

% 

New South Wales 

68,473 

34 5 

113,818 

57.5 

15,745 

8.0 

198,036 

100.0 

Victoria 

32,755 

58.2 

5,901 

10.5 

17,589 

31 3 

56,246 

100.0 

Queensland 

27,905 

6.5 

337,307 

78 6 

63,908 

14.9 

429,120 

100.0 

South Australia 

15,391 j 

6.3 

127,437 

52 4 

100,416 

41.3 

243,245 

100.0 

West Australia 

33,009 

5 3 

205,992 

33 0 

385,588 

617 

624,589 

100.0 

Tasmania 

6,298 

37 5 

2,754 

16 4 

7,725 

46.1 | 

16,778 

100.0 

Northern Territory 

478 

0.2 | 

183,056 

54.6 

151,583 

45.2 1 

335,117 

100,0 

Australian Capital Territory 

105 

18 3 ; 

307 

53 6 

171 

28.1 

583 ] 

100.0 

Total 

184,415 

9 7 j 

976,573 

51 3 

742,726 

39 0 

1,903,714 

mo 


The classification of private holdings according to their size, as shown 
in Table 84, is of interest in relation to the efforts of Australian states 
to promote closer settlement. In 1928-29, 23.9% of the holdings in¬ 
cluded from one to fifty acres and only 4.3% of the acreage was in 
holdings of 50,000 acres or over. 


TABLE 84. AUSTRALIA : NUMBER AND AREA OF PRIVATE HOLDINGS 
AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO SIZE 14 


Classification According 

70 bl2T 

Hoi dings 

Area or Holdings 

Numbci 

Per cent 
of Total 

1 foldings 

7'hotisand 

acres 

Average No 
of Acres per 
Holding 

Per cent of 
Total Area 

1 and under 50 acres 

51,450 

22.1 

983 

19.1 

0.5 

50 „ 

„ 100 „ 

23,479 

10.1 

1,712 

72.9 

0.9 

100 „ 

„ 500 „ 

81,105 

34.8 

19,767 

243.7 

10.9 

500 „ 

„ L000 „ 

33,613 

14.4 

24,059 

715.8 

13.3 

1,000 „ 

„ 5,000 „ 

38,970 

16.7 

75,048 

1,925.8 

41.6 

5,000 „ 

„ 10,000 „ 

2,943 

1.3 

19,665 

6,682.0 

10.9 

10,000 „ 

„ 20,000 „ 

988 

0.4 

13,302 

13,463 6 

7.4 

20,000 ,. 

„ 50,000 „ 

440 

0.2 

12,933 i 

29,393.2 

7.2 

50,000 acres and over 

137 

0 1 

13,101 

95,627.7 

7.3 

Total 

233,125 

100.0 

180,569 

774.6 

100,0 


12 Data on tenure conditions m Australia arc scarce Wadham and Wood were not able to deal with it. For 
a short discussion see : Wynne, William H , “The Development of Public Land Policy m Australia/* The Journal 
of l^and and Public Utility Economics, Vol. II, 1926, pp 441-453; Vol III, 1927, pp 21-31, 

I s Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia , 1939, pp. 93-96. Data arc given by states as of Dec. 31, 
1937, or June 30, 1938. 

14 Ifnd,, 1939, p. 98. Includes holdings of one acre and over No information available for the Northern 
Territory. New South Wales data for 1936-37; Victoria 1937-38; Queensland 1933-34, South Australia 1930-31; 
Western Australia 1937*38, Tasmania 1936-37, and Australian Capital Territory 1933-34. The figures for 
Queensland refer to freehold land and crown lands held m conjunction with freehold which arc used for general 
farm purposes. Holdings used solely for pastoral purposes arc not included. 
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More than one-fifth of all private holdings accounts for less than 1% 
of the alienated area, while 18.2% of the holdings include 73*3% of 
the alienated land. 

13. NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand as a whole was originally forest covered, the result of 
a high average rainfall fairly evenly distributed throughout the year. 
Where edaphic or rainfall conditions prevented forest growth, however 
(as in the low-rainfall areas on the South Island in the rain-shadow of 
the Southern Alps and in the light-soil areas of the Central Plateau on 
the North Island), the native vegetation consisted originally of extensive 
tussock grasslands. 1 Moreover, forest has given way to grassland over 
wide areas, especially in the lowlands, and a part of the native tussock 
grasslands has been ploughed up and the native grasses have been re¬ 
placed by European grasses such as perennial rye grass, white clover 
and cocksfoot. 

Today New Zealand is essentially a pastoral country, with about 
96% of its utilized land serving pastoral industries. Even the cultivated 


TABLE 85. NEW ZEALAND: LAND CLASSIFICATION, 1939* 


(In acres) 


Total Area 

Total occupied area (1, 2, and 3) 
1* Improved utilized area 
2. Unimproved area, partly 
utilized (a) 


19,721,949 

13,879,739 


66,390,196 

42,901,272 


Total utilized area 33,601,688 

3. Unimproved area, not 

utilized 9,299,584 

(a) Phormium, 57,602 acres; tussock and other native grasses, 13,822,137 acres. 


TABLE 86. NEW ZEALAND: TYPES OF LAND UTILIZATION, 1939* 


Type of Utilization 

Aria in Acres 

Per cent op 

Total Area 

Artificially sown pasture grasses, not 
cut for seed, hay or ensilage 

16,998,275 

50.5 

Artificially sown pasture grasses, cut 
for seed, hay or ensilage 

665,637 

2.0 

Tussock and other native grasses 

13,822,137 

41,1 

Total area under grass 

31,486,049 

93.7 

Green fodder, roots and other feed 
crops (excepting grasses cut for 
hay and ensilage) 

827,915 

2.5 

Other crops (a) 

1,287,724 

3.8 

Total area utilized 

33,601,688 

100.0 


(a) Orchards, 21,752 acres; private gardens, 81,482, plantations, 872,423, and fallow, 140,925. 

1 Cockayne, L., The Vtgttaiion of Now Zealand, 2nd ed.» Leipzig, 1928. 

8 Nea> Zealand Offiekl Year-Book, 1940. 

* Ibul, 
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told products crops that arc used for the most part Tor fodder in the 
cattle, dairy and sheep industries. The total area of New Zealand is 
about 66,390,196 acres, of which approximately 42,901,272 acres arc 
occupied (1939), From this latter figure, however, must be subtracted 
9,299,584 acres which are not utilized, being barren or unproductive, or 
coveted with fern, scrub and second growth, and native bush, so that 
the land used in one way or another amounts to 33,601,688 acres* 
Another type of classification, more detailed in character, is presented 
in Table 87, which gives the area of holdings classified according to the 
purposes for which they were used, but includes the total occupied 
area, whereas Table 86 refers only to the utilized area. Table 87 
shows that a total of 87.50% of all occupied land in New Zealand 
belongs to holdings that are practically exclusively devoted to the 
production and utilization of grasses and fodder crops. Such pursuits 
as general crop farming, fruit growing and market gardening occupy 
but very small areas. 

TABLE 87. NEW ZEALAND: AREA DEVOTED TO PRINCIPAL 
AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS, 1929-30* 


Tyvf of Urn.i7ArroN 

Area in Acre* 

Per cent 

Dairy farming 

3,484,646 

8.03 

Sheep farming 

29,673,226 

68.42 

Mixed agricultural and sheep farming 

1,992,023 

4.59 

Mixed dairying and sheep farming 

2,801,162 

6.46 

General mixed farming 

421,431 

* 0.97 

Fruit growing 

37,279 

l 0.09 

Market gardening 

10,859 

0.03 

Poultry farming 

2,894 

0.01 

Nurseries and seed gardens 

1,364 


Timber growing 

322,316 

0.74 

Flax growing 

45,976 

0.11 

Idle and unused 

1,898,715 

438 

Other and unspecified 

2,676,762 

6.17 

Total 

43,368,653 

100.00 


Grassland Farming: New Zealand is a paradise for the pastoralist. 
Thanks to a climate characterized by mild winters and wet summers of 
moderate temperatures, the country is ideally suited to the growth of 
grasses, both native and European. As grass grows in New Zealand 
practically the year around, supplementary feeding plays only a minor 
role and livestock can stay out of doors throughout the year, an enor¬ 
mous advantage in a country where labor is scarce and costly. 6 

* Ibul, 1939, p 286. 

6 Buchanan, R. Ogilvie, The Pastoral Industries of Net’ Zealand, A Study in hcommn Geography , The Institute 
of British Geographers, Publ No. 2, london, 1935 Srmllfield, PW., “Grassland Farming in New Zealand,” 
Australian and New Zealand Association Jot the Advancement of Science, Auckland, 1937, Wellington, 1937, top. 272- 
275. A most valuable source of information i» Belshaw, H., and others, Agricultural Organisation in New Zea¬ 
land, A Surtey of l^and Utilisation, I arm Organisation, Finance ami Marketing, I P.R. International Research Scries, 
published for the New Zealand I.P R by the Melbourne Press, 1936. Sec also: Stapledon, R. G., A Tour w 
Australia and New Zealand—Grassland and other studies , Oxford University Pres*, 1928; Condliffe, J. B., New 
Zealand in the Making, University of Chicago Press, 1930; and Condliffe, }. B., “Problem* of Land Settlement in 
New Zealand/* Pioneer Settlement , American Geographical Society, Spec Publ. No. 14, 1932, pp. 418-433. 
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Pastoralists utilize two major types of pasture: first, the natural, un¬ 
improved pasture, which falls into the two groups of (a) low tussock 
and (b) tall tussock grassland; and, second, the artificially sown pastures, 
which too can be divided into the two groups of (a) sown on cultivated 
land and (b) surface-sown after forest, scrub or fern burn. Tussock 
grasslands cover 14 million acres, and sown pastures occupy about 17 
million acres, of which some 11 million acres consist of surface-sown 
pasture and 6 million acres of pasture sown on cultivated land. Pas¬ 
tures sown on cultivated land are in turn divisible into three classes: 
temporary pastures, short rotation pastures and long rotation pastures. 
The first is used to supply supplementary feed in summer or winter. 
Short rotation pastures are the dominant type of sown pasture in Can¬ 
terbury, Otago and Southland, because of climatic conditions. The 
sown pastures are here a phase in the rotational system of farming, 
together with cereals and fodder crops. Long rotation and permanent 
pastures are found on better soils in the humid parts of the country and 
their carrying capacity has been greatly increased since the practice of 
top-dressing has been developed. 

A large part of the surface-sown pastures has gradually deteriorated. 
Such European grasses as ryegrass, cocksfoot and clover have been 
replaced by native grasses such as Danthortia pllosa , or by fern and second 
growth. 

Top-dressing and rotational grazing have become well-established 
practices in New Zealand. In 1937-38 nearly 4 million acres of grass¬ 
land were top-dressed with fertilizer. In order that the grassland be 
utilized intensively it must be fenced into paddocks or enclosures. 
The more intensive and thorough the management the smaller the 
paddocks, which are intensively grazed in rotation for short periods. 
“It seems to be definitely established that not only does closely grazed 
grass grow more quickly, but that other benefits follow. For example, 
intensive grazing prevents the most palatable grasses from l>cing picked 
out to the neglect of the others, which would thus be allowed to spread 
and ultimately to dominate the pasture to its detriment, and further, 
the earlier the growth stage of the grass the greater the nutriment it 
provides,” 6 This intensive utilization of pastures is not yet universal in 
New Zealand, especially not in shcep-raismg areas, but it is common in 
dairying regions where on some of the farms “not only are the paddocks 
grazed in turn, but the grazing of each paddock for each continuous period 
is divided into three stages—the first devoted to dairy cows in milk, 
the second to dry dairy cows or beef animals, and the third to sheep/’ 7 
Crop or Arable Farming: Under “arable” farming come all crops that 
are produced by ploughing the land, cultivation, seeding and harvesting. 
Arable crops can be either cash crops or “fed-off crops.” The New 
Zealand statistics thus include grasses, clovers and lucerne cut for seed, 
hay or ensilage in the list of field crops, where they represent the largest 
item, followed by turnips. The two important grains are wheat, which 
is usually threshed and milled, and oats, usually converted into chaff. 

* Buchanan. R. Ofctlvic. op. p 55. 

1 Shd., p. 55. 
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Of the field crops grown in 1937-38 only 317,330 acres or 17,8% 
were grown for food or industrial purposes, while 1,387,540 acres or 
77,7% served as fodder and 80,520 acres or 4,5% produced grass seeds. 
Thus even in the realm of crop farming the pastoral industries play the 
dominant role. 

Until recently New Zealand imported considerable quantities of 
wheat in years of poor harvest, but now the government is attempting 
to increase the wheat production in order to make the country self- 
sufficient as far as wheat is concerned. To a large extent, however, the 
prices of lamb, mutton and wool determine the wheat acreage, which 
amounted to 300,000 acres in 1933 and to 193,000 acres in 1938-39. 

TABLE 88. NEW ZEALAND: PRINCIPAL FIELD CROPS* 

(In acres) 


Crop 

1925/64929/30 

Average 

1930/1-1934/35 
A\ TRACE 

1935-36 

1938-39 

Wheat 

226,853 

272,852 

252,423 

193,332 

Oats 

324,724 

371,526 

363,296 

279,796 

Barley 

23,395 

27,978 

27,777 

32,528 

Maize 

9,763 

14,418 

17,126 

12,229 

Peas 

16,092 

20,671 

24,428 

13,436 

Beans 

158 

177 

85 

Linseed 

5,769 

3,734 

1,806 

1,821 

Potatoes 

22,862 

24,976 ; 

22,958 

18,032 

Turnips 

469,157 

475,458 

441,854 

; 385,846 

Mangolds 

11,186 

11,489 

13,210 

8,872 

Onions 

746 

963 

928 

674 

Tobacco 

627 

1,589 

1,518 

1,807 

Green fodder 

222,738 

192,075 

207,212 

189,601 

Grasses and clover for seed 

73,560 

105,201 

134,405 

109,695 

Grasses and clover for hay* 
ensilage, etc. 

\ 311,434 

464,562 

536,018 i 

518,919 

Lucerne 

J 

35,386 

40,857 

37,023 

Ocher Crops 

3,373 

3,942 

4,752 

3,749 

Total 

j 1,722,279 

{ 2,026,978 

j 2,090,745 

1,807,445 


Forest Land: At the tune of the first European settlement, in 1840, 
40,000,000 acres, or 60.7 % of the total area, were under forest. By 
1923 (the last estimate), however, the area under indigenous forest had 
been reduced to 12,600,000 acres or 18.9% of the area, to which should 
be added the area of the “exotic" forest, t.e. forest plantings of conifers, 
eucalyptus and other broad-leaved trees, which amounted to 872,423 
acres or 1.3% in 1939.* The total forest area accounts for about 20% 
of the total area, but the merchantable or commercial forest area, carry¬ 
ing more than 5,000 board feet to the acre, represents only 6% of the 
total area. Permanent and provisional state forests aggregated 8,345,000 
acres in 1939, or 12.6% of the Dominion's area. 

JLand Tenure: The great bulk of the best land of New Zealand is in 
the hands of freehold owners, thanks to the tenurial policy which has 

* N>»' Zealand Official Year- Bank 

» Sec '] urner, h Phillips, and Beasley, A , "Foratry in New Zealand," Bclshav,, H,, and others, op* re/., pp. 
562-604. See especially maps of* forests m 1540 and 1928 on pp 56 3 and 565. 
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fevered freeholdings and closer settlement. In addition to the freeholds 
there are several kinds of leaseholds, most of them on comparatively 
long terms. Table 89 classifies the total area of New Zealand, while 
Table 90 deals only with the occupied land and its tenure. 


TABLE 89. NEW ZEALAND: LAND CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
TENURE, 1938 AND 1939 10 



1938 


1939 



Acre* 

Per cent 

Acte* j 

Per cent 

Total area sold or granted and 
held on freehold 

21,863,161 

32.9 

21,911,380 

33.0 

Total area reserved for public 



purposes 

15,803,560 

23.8 

15,897,883 

23,9 

Total area of crown lands leased 



under ail tenures 

17,337,455 

26,1 

16,755,074 

25.2 

Total area of crown lands 


■ 

available for future disposal 

1,629,412 

2.5 

2,086,475 

3.1 

Total area of Native land 

4,545,449 

6.8 

4,544,631 

6.8 

Land unfit for settlement, includ¬ 



ing rivers, lakes, roads, etc. 

5,211,159 

7.9 

5,194,753 

7.8 

Total 

66,390,196 

100.0 

66,390,196 

100.0 


TABLE 90. NEW ZEALAND: NUMBER AND AREA OF HOLDINGS AND 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO TENURE, 1930 11 



Nuublr op llomiNc.s j 

Ariu 

t IN At RES 


Classification 

Absolute 

| Pci cent 

Absolute 

1 Average per 
| Holding 

Per rent 

Crown lease 

11,901 

; 14.0 

10,147,898 

852.7 

23.4 

Freehold | 

53,487 

62.8 

15,831,600 

296.0 

36.5 

Private lease 

7,050 

8.2 

1,075,400 

| 152.5 

2.5 

Public bodies' lease 

906 

1.1 

299,426 

330.5 

0.7 

Maori lease 

Mixed freehold and 

1,342 

1.6 

722,216 

| 538.2 

1.7 

leasehold 

9,752 1 

11.4 

14,754,571 

1,513.0 

34.0 

Mixed leaseholds 

729 | 

0.9 

537,542 

| 737.4 

1.2 

Total 

-- i 

85,167 j 

100.0 

43,368,653 

! 509.2 

100.0 


In 1930, nearly 63% of all agricultural holdings were freeholds and an 
additional 11.4% were combined freeholds and leaseholds. As the land 
held and farmed as freehold is in general the best land in the country, 
and as there is very little high-grade crown land left, new settlers look¬ 
ing for good land are forced to buy or lease it from private owners 
unless the state sees fit to exercise its powers of compulsory acquisition 
for subdivision delegated to it under the Land for Settlements and the 
Small Holdings Acts. Freeholds are associated with dairying and in¬ 
tensive farming whereas more extensive types of farming, as for example 

10 Nen Zealand Qffictal Year-Boob, 1940, p. 371. 

W F/*// World Agric/dHtra! Census, Bull No 4 , New Zealand, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome* 
1935, p. 10, Such detailed information is not available for later >ears. Conditions, however, have nert changed 
considerably since 1930. 
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sheep farming, ate practiced on leaseholds. Table 91 shows the pro¬ 
portion of land under various kinds of tenure according to the type of 
ti filiftari nn. 

TABLE 91. NEW ZEALAND : PERCENTAGE OF LAND HELD UNDER 
DIFFERENT TENURES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE TYPE 
OF UTILIZATION 14 


Tyms or Utilisation 

Wholly 

Freehold 

Mixed Fare- 
Hold and 
Leasehold 

Wholly 

Leasehold 

Total 

Sheep farming 

30 

40 

30 

100 

Mixed dairy and sheep farming 

Mixed agriculture and sheep farming 

50 

28 

22 

100 

57 

22 

! 2i : 

100 

General mixed farming 

60 1 

20 

1 20 

100 

Dairy farming 

66 

11 ! 

22 

too 

Poultry farming 

80 

1 

19 

100 

Orchards 

85 

7 

8 

too 


Crown leases vary considerably, but certain principles prevail through¬ 
out: maximum areas are prescribed, conditions of occupation and im¬ 
provement are stipulated and leases run for relatively long periods and 
are renewable after a revaluation. The modern “Renewable Leases” 
give almost complete security of tenure and axe better than freeholds 
that “have been precariously financed on minimum deposits and maxi¬ 
mum mortgages.” 13 

Less significant, but still of some importance, is share-tenancy in 
New Zealand. It is mainly confined to dairy farms and is of two types. 
In the first, the landlord owns the land, the buildings and the plant, 
while the tenant supplies the herd and labor. One-third of the butterfat 
revenue goes to the landlord who also receives a portion of the other 
proceeds. The landlord, in addition, meets some of the fertilizer costs. 
In the second type, the landlord supplies all the capital, including land, 
buildings, plant and herd, and he may also supply the labor. In this 
type of share-farming, the landlord takes two-thirds of the net proceeds. 
In 1930, 781 holdings or 1 % were operated by share-tenants. 


TABLE 92. NEW ZEALAND: NUMBER AND AREA OF HOI DINGS AND 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO NATURE OF OCCUPANCY, 1930 1 * 


i 

Cussmt ATION ' 

1 

Nrunrit op Holdings \ 

A AHA 

Number 1 

Per cent 

Acres 

j Per cent 

Owner or lessee 

83,164 

97.6 

39,417,213 

90.9 

Manager 

1,222 

1.4 

3,801,429 

8.8 

Share-tenants 

781 

1.0 

150,011 

0.3 

Total 

85,167 

100.0 | 

43,368,653 i 

100.0 


S8 BeJfthaw, H„» and others, op at * p 178 

14 D. O., “General Charsctertsncs of Ncu Zealand Rural Economy/* Bchhaw, and other* . op. 

*it. f p. 31* 

14 International Institute of Agriculture, op. «/., p. It. 
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Sfyt of Holdings: The size of land holdings varies from very large 
pastoral runs (crown leases), averaging about 15,000 acres and often as 
large as 50,000 acres, to small market gardens and orchards, ranging in 
size from 1 to 100 acres. Pastoral runs are composed of the country’s 
poorest occupied lands, and are located chiefly on the South Island. 
They represent one-half of the total crown leases, and one-fifth of the 
total occupied land. Small grazing runs, averaging over 3,000 acres, 
comprise 14% of the total leases. If, however, we take all crown 
leases, disregarding the purpose for which they were taken up, we find 
that they average 855 acres. Freeholds average about 295, mixed free¬ 
holds and leaseholds about 1,500 acres. 

Table 93 classifies all holdings according to size, but disregards the 
mode of tenure. Seventy-five percent of all holdings have less than 
320 acres, or half a square mile, but these holdings include only 14% 

TABLE 93. NEW ZEALAND: NUMBER AND AREA OF HOLDINGS AND 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO S1ZI% 1939 1 * 




Holdings 


AR* f A 








IN A CUSS 

Number 

Per cent 
<\( Total 

Thousand 

Acres 

Average Acres 
per Holding 

Per cent 
of Total 

over 1 and under 10 

11,204 

13.03 

52 

4.6 

0.1 

10 „ 

„ 50 

14,745 

17.1 S 

375 

25.5 

0*9 

50 

100 

12,574 

14.63 

912 

72.5 

2.1 

too „ 

„ 200 

16,436 

19.12 

2,299 

139.9 

5.4 

200 „ 

320 

9,753 

11.34 

2,440 

250.2 

5.7 

320 „ 

„ 640 

10,217 

11.88 

4,619 

452.0 

10.8 

640 „ 

„ 1,000 

4,138 

4.81 

3,300 

797.5 

7.7 

1,000 „ 

„ 5,000 

5,870 

6.83 

11,537 

1,965.3 

26.9 

5,000 „ 

„ 10,000 

549 

0 64 

3,779 

6,882.6 

8.8 

10,000 „ 

„ 20,000 

289 

1 0.34 

4,051 

14,016.7 

9.4 

20,000 „ 

„ 50,000 

143 

0.17 

4,44*4 

31,076.3 

; 10.4 

50,000 and 

over 

55 

0 06 ! 

5,094 

92,609.1 

! 11.9 

Total 

85,973 

8 

g 

42,901 

499 

100*0 


TABLE 94. NEW ZEALAND • AVERAGE SIZE OF HOLDING CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO TENURE AND 'TYPE OF FARMING 10 


(In acres) 


Typ-r of Farming 

Who in 

P*U 1 HOLD 

WHOI IT 

C MOWN 
LfaSvp 

VC hoi i r 
PRT\ ATF 

Ll K<iK 

Mixrn 

I RFflHOl D 

Sr LtA\i 

Tor AC* Au 
Holdings 

Dairy farming 

108 

119 | 

90 

1 144 

105 

Sheep farming 

Mixed agriculture and 

990 

2,014 

560 

3,460 

1,720 

sheep farming 

Mixed dairy and 

415 

370 

300 

585 

i 

j 425 

sheep farming 

375 

365 

! 295 

j 600 

412 

General mixed farming 

140 

112 

i in 

1 195 

142 

Orchards 

25 

27 

i 11 

1 46 

26 

Market gardens 

9 

13 

14 

17 

12 


16 Ne» Zealand Official Year-Book, 1940, pp 371 372. 
1* Bclahaw, H.» and others, op. at,, p. 181. 
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of the occupied area. It must be remembered, however, that this is 
the best and most intensively utilized land. The relation between type 
of farming, size and tenure of holding is shown in Table 94* 

Excluding the relatively unimportant private leases, it is evident that 
farms operated under leaseholds are considerably larger than freehold 
farms only when they support an extensive type of farming (sheep), 
whereas the difference in dairy farms is not great. When it comes to 
mixed farming the freeholds exceed the crown lease farms in size. 


14. CANADA 

The Dominion of Canada^ embracing the northern half of the North 
American” connnentf with tne"'exception of Alaska and the coast ~of 
Labrador (which belongs to Newfoundland), has a total of 3,694,863 
s quar e miles, of which 3,466,556 square miles represent the land areaT 

xhe two dominant types of primary economy in""Canada^afe farming ' 
and lumbering. 1 Because of climatological, physiographic, geological 
and economic conditions, each of these !wo economies Has areas in 
wHicbTTt operates exclusively, whereas in other regions the two are in 

The natural vegetation of Canada is of three distinct kinds: tundra, | 
forests and grasslands. The tundra formation (arctic and alpine) is \ 
limited to the highest parts of the Canadian cordillera together with 
the regions along the Arctic Ocean north of a line from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River to Fort Churchill, and the Ungava Peninsula of 
Quebec. Grasslands, or prairie regions, comprise southern Alberta, 
southern Saskatchewan and the southwest corner of Manitoba. By far 
the greater part of Canada belongs to the foiest formation, which ex¬ 
tends from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the International Boun¬ 
dary to the Arctic Circle and beyond into the valley of the Mackenzie. 
Variations in climate combined with physiographic, geological and soil 
conditions divide the forest belt of Canada into a number of rather 
distinct regions: Acadian, Great Lakes—St. Lawrence, Deciduous, 
Boreal, Subalpine, Columbia, Montane and Coast. 2 Each of these is 
characterized by certain trees. The Boreal forest region covers the bulk 
of the land and extends from the Atlantic to Alaska and the Mackenzie 
delta. Its trees are mostly coniferous ; in a heir of transition to the 
prairie, however, the so-called Aspen Grove section, aspen is the do- i 
minant tree. / 


A large part of the more southerly forest legions, i.c. the Acadian, 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence and Deciduous foresr regions and the Aspen ( 
Grove section north of the prairies, is cleared and settled. The farmer 1 
or agricultural settler and the shifting lumberman have clashed frequently 
m areas where both wanted to utilize the resources —the settler the soil, j 
and the lumberman the trees. For the lumberman the forest is the * 
source of great wealth and he hates the settler who destroys forests! 
with axe and fire, while the farmer hates the forest because it prevents 
him from raising his crops. Thus “the process of history in Canada j 

3 The student of land mthmton and settlement should make careful use of the 9 volumes of the senes Canadian 
rrentitrt of Stttltment, edited by W V Mackintosh and W. L G Jocrg, Toronto. 19 U and following years. ' 

* Hailidiiy» W, E, £>., A l crest Ciasstfitaitan far Canada, Forest Service, Bull. 89, Ottawa, 1937 
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has been a race between lumberman and settler, and the only instances 
in which the lumberman has won have been in those districts in which 
settlement has proved impossible.” 8 

It would have been ideal if everywhere in Canada a scientific survey 
for land use planning could have been made before the various areas 
came within the range of activity of settler and lumberman. In its 
absence settlers invaded many marginal and submarginal regions and, 
after a wasteful period of experimentation, were forced to leave, having 
destroyed the land’s only wealth, the forest. 

The spatial possibilities for agriculture in Canada are remarkably 
limited. The Laurentian Shield or the Laurentian Highlands, on the 
whole unsuited to agricultural settlement, separates the eastern and 
western agricultural areas. Only a minor part of eastern Canada is 
suited to farming: small areas in the Maritime Provinces, a narrow belt 
along the St. Lawrence, and the peninsula of southern Ontario. 

In the Prairie Provinces agricultural settlement is limited to the sou¬ 
thern part of the Canadian share of the great interior plain of North 
America. The Canadian great plain extends from the International 
Boundary northward between the Rockies on the west and the Laurcn- 
tian Shield on the east, to the Arctic on either side of the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, The greater part of the settled area of the prairie provinces 
has a grass vegetation, but the railroads and the settlers have invaded 
the Aspen Grove section of the Boreal forest region as well as the latter 
itself to the north and east of the prairie belt. The mam factor limiting 
the extension of agricultural settlement polarward is a climatic one— 
the length of the growing season. Fortunately the isotherms swing 
more or less from northwest to southeast through the prairie provinces, 
allowing the settlers to move up to the 60th parallel neat the Rockies 
in Alberta and British Columbia, whereas in Manitoba they have to 
stay at least 5° further south. 

It has been possible to push the polar limit of grain agriculture north¬ 
ward by means of the development of strains of early-maturing wheat, 
the staple of prairie farming. There is, nevertheless, a limit beyond 
which commercial grain farming cannot go. North of that limit agri¬ 
cultural settlers will have to depend upon local markers for the sale of 
their garden crops and livestock products. These markets are the 
mining communities. 

In British Columbia the extension of agriculture is hampered by the 
rugged nature of the country and is limned to the valleys, especially 
that of the Frazer River, and the coastal plains. 

Land Classification: Canadian government reports classify the total land 
area of Canada as present and potential agricultural lands, present and 
potential forest lands and lands which are lacking m surface resources. 
In the following discussion we shall disregard the Yukon and North 
West Territory because their forests and agricultural resources are 
negligible, while the size of the area affects percentage figures con¬ 
siderably. 

» Lower, A, R. M.„ “Settlement and the Forest Frontier in Eastern Canada/’ Canadian Frmtuft 0 / Sttslemrnt, 
Toronto, 1936, Vo! IX, pp. 29 30 



TABLE 95. CANADA * LAND AREA CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PRESENT OR POTENTIAL USE* 

(In square emits) 



The Cam** Y&sr 8e&4, 1939, p 27, 
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According to the estimates in Table 95, about 535,000 square miles, or 
26,7%, of the land area of the C&n^di^n provinces is potential agricultural 
land, including grazing land and wood lots as well as arable land. Of 
this area, 254,866 square miles (163,118,720 acres), or 12.7% of the total, 
are already occupied, while 280,764 square miles of potential agricultural 
land are awaiting agricultural occupation. Professor Mackintosh has 
called this estimate “a gross exaggeration/ 5 “A careful survey in 1931 
of the agricultural possibilities of the three Prairie Provinces of Mani¬ 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta led the writer to the conclusion that 
there remained in those provinces at that time about 20 million acres of 
land available for agricultural occupation. This figure might have been 
increased by from 60 to 100% according to the amount of rough non¬ 
arable land which it was estimated might be used in conjunction with 
arable land, but the government estimate at that period was that there 
were available 105 million acres, a figure shown by careful survey to be a 
gross overestimate. Even of the land that remained for settlement in these 
provinces the great bulk was distinctly inferior to that already settled/* 5 

TABLE 96. CANADA: UTILIZATION OF THE LAND BELONGING 


TO OCCUPIED 

FARMS, 1931® 


Cu*ssmrATit>N 

Am a rw Tuox sand 

Ac UF> 

Pr*C IWA'.F <>*• Totajl, 
Laud 

Improved Area: 

Field crops 

57,925 ! 

35.5 

Pastures 

8,012 

4.9 

Fallow 

17,007 

10.4 

Vegetables and market gardens 

104 

0.1 

Orchards 

269 

0,2 

Vineyards 

16 

0.01 

Small fruits 

18 

0.01 

Other areas, including buildings i 

2,379 | 

1.5 

Total Improved Area j 

85,732 

52.6 

Unimproved Area: 



Woodland 

26,645 

16.3 

Prairies and natural pastures 

42,575 

26.1 

Marsh and waste land 

8,162 

5.0 

Total Unimproved Area 

7*7,382 

47.4 

Total Land in Occupied Farms 

163,114 

100.0 


Utilisation of the Occupied Area: In 1931 Canadian farms occupied 
163,114,000 acres, of winch not quite 50% was unimproved woodland, 
natural pasture, marsh and waste land. Table 96 shows the uses to 
which the land has been put in the occupied area. 

Crop Area: The last agricultural census, taken in 1931, reported that 
in that year 57,925,483 acres were under field crops. Over three-fourths 

5 Mackintosh, W. A , “Canada as an Art a for Settlement,’* / mils of I .and Uttlment, pp 71*72 See also by 
the same author: “Prairie Settlement, The Geographical bcning/" Canadian i roniun of Set (foment. Toronto, Vo). 
I, 1934, pp 232-234 

• International Institute of Agriculture, The hirst World Agricultural Census, Hull No 3$, Canada, Rome, 1938, 
p « 18. 
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of the crop area was given over to cereals which were to be cut for 
grain, while only 19% was to be utilized for the production of hay 
and fodder crops. These figures characterize Canadian agriculture which 
is predominantly a commercial grain agriculture. 


TABLE 97, CANADA: DISTRIBUTION OF FIELD CROPS, IN 1931’ 


Crop 

Area in Aches 

Pbjr cent of Totaju 

Cereals cut for grain 

45,450,025 

78.4 

Legumes used for grain 

Tuber and root crops used for food or feed 

167,640 

0.3 

734,920 

1,3 

Cultivated grasses used for bay 

Grains cut for fodder purposes and 

9,683,626 

i 

16.7 

fodder crops 

1,138,310 

2.0 

Crops for industrial purposes 

750,636 i 

1.3 

Other crops 

326 

... 

Total 

57,925,483 

100.0 


Of the 78,4% devoted to cereals as much as 45.5% was under wheat. 
Second to wheat came oats with 22.2%; barley followed with 6.5%, 
while all other grains represented only 4.2% of the acreage. Among the 
hay crops, timothy and clover took the lion’s share. 

Types of Farming: Agricultural practices vary according to environ¬ 
mental conditions. In the Maritime Provinces farmers go in for dairying 
and the growing of potatoes and fruits. The same three types of farm¬ 
ing, dairying, mixed farming and fruit growing, are also found in On¬ 
tario and Quebec. Natural and economic conditions especially favor 
dairying. Fruit, vegetables and tobacco are grown in some districts 
of southern Ontario. Most of the Prairie Provinces is devoted to 
wheat farming. The drier parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta just north 
of the Internationa] Boundary are cattle ranch areas. Along the nor¬ 
thern fringe of agricultural settlement the farmers engage in mixed 
farming. British Columbia with its mild climate favors intensive dairy¬ 
ing in the Frazer Valley, fruit and vegetable growing, the raising of 
hops, and mixed farming. Irrigation is “practiced especially in two 
areas of southern Alberta: the Lethbridge and Brooks areas.” 8 

Drought and Soil Erosion in the Prairie Provinces: After a period of slow 
growth from 1870 to 1900 agricultural settlement spread with an as¬ 
tonishing speed through the Prairie Provinces in the years 1900-30. 
At first the settlers preferred the zone of transition from the Boreal 
region to the true prairie, but in the period of the great rush they invaded 
even the semi-arid part or the “dry heart” of the prairie in southern 
Saskatchewan and southern Alberta when this was thrown open. This 
is an area of light deficient rainfall where only dry-farming with drought- 
resistant crops, especially wheat, holds any promise. In certain parts 
of the short-grass prairie even dry-farming fails and extensive grazing 

& Alien, WiUUtn, “Types of Farming tn (jxnada,*’ Siwtttjk 4gru*dturi, Vol. 13, 1933, np. 613-624. See also 
of the Mam Types of Farming tn the C aneda Year Book. \ much more detailed stuay and elassdicadon of 
type* of farming is available for the Prairie Provinces nod is found in, Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistic#, 
Bulletin XXXV, C*mm of Pram* Prmtmts, 1936, Typoi of I arming, Ottawa., 1938. 
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i$ the only possible form of land use. Good wheat crops and high 
prices in the first few years resulted in an ever-increasing expansion of 
the wheat acreage, so that even marginal and submarginal land was 
broken for crop production. Some of this land was subsequently 
abandoned, but a considerable acreage is still under cultivation, with 
little prospect of producing profitable crops. 

From 1929 to 1937 the southern parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and parts of southwestern Manitoba suffered severely from drought and 
soil drifting or wind erosion. These conditions led to serious reduc¬ 
tions in yields if not to repeated complete crop failures, which forced 
large governmental expenditure to relieve the suffering of the settlers. 
In 1935 the Dominion Government finally passed the Prairie Farm Re¬ 
habilitation Act to provide for the rehabilitation of drought and soil 
drifting areas in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
through the introduction of measures which control drought and soil 
drifting and establish land utilization on a sound economic basis.* Lack 
of precipitation is beyond human control but a careful preservation of 
surface water through the construction of dugouts and dams greatly 
benefits farmers and ranchers. Soil drifting results in large measure 
from the practice of summer-fallowing—essential over the greater part 
of the prairie for the conservation of moisture—because it provides 
large areas of bare land. 10 As long as the land remained unbroken the 
grass vegetation protected the soil against v r ind erosion, but after a 
few years of cultivation the soil loses the fibrous material of the sod 
through decomposition, and drifting develops if the land is kept under 
^black-fallow/’ i.e. if it is cultivated at intervals to control weeds and 
thereby brought into a pulverized condition. Summcr-falkwing prac¬ 
tices must be improved. One of the best techniques is strip-farming, 
whereby the fields are divided into narrow strips running at right angles 
to the prevailing wind direction. In dry areas the strips arc farmed in 
a two-year rotation, grain alternating with fallow. In areas where the 
land is to be fallowed only once in three years, two strips of grain alter¬ 
nate with fallow. There arc two mam methods of handling fallow— 
ploughed and ploughless summer-fallow. The principle in both is to 
leave as much stubble or other trash on the surface as possible, in order 
to preserve moisture, while still keeping the weed growth down. In 
areas where all the various attempts at control fail, the land is taken 
out of cultivation, regrassed and turned into community and reserve 

e istures. There is hope that rehabilitation measures will enable the 
rmers to withstand the inevitable periodic droughts. 

Utilisation of the Forests: The total forest area of the nine provinces, 
including forested agricultural lands, is estimated to be 1,163,522 square 
miles, or 58.1% of their land area. Most of the forest land on farms 
will probably continue to serve the farmers as wood lots. From 
1,000,000 to 1,100,000 square miles are essentially forest land and best 

• Sec : BritncU, G E , “The Rehabilitation o t the Frame Wheat Economy,” t amStan Journal of luommsc anti 
Political Science, Vol. 3, 1937, pp, 508-29, Dickson, Wtliiam, “The Point Farm Rehabilitation Program/* Canada 
Tier Book, 1938, pp 223-230, Stewart, A,, “The Frame harm Rehabilitation Programme/' Canadian Journal of 
Xkommk and Political Sr tenet, Vol. 5, 193*», pp 310-324 
10 Hopkins, E, S., and others, Soil Drifting Control tn the Prairie Provinces, Dominion of Canada, Dept, of Agti- 
culture. Bull. No. 179, N. S., Ottawa, 1935. 
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ttriliased as such. Of the 1,163,522 square miles of forest area, 759,463 
square miles are considered productive, while 404,059 square miles ore 
unproductive because of geographic location or unfavorable growth 
conditions* Only 359,548 square miles of the productive area have 
merchantable timber, however, while 399,915 square mites have young 

f rowth which, if protected, will produce merchantable stands* Table 
8 gives detailed information for the various parts of Canada. 


TABLE 98. CANADA: CLASSIFICATION OF FOREST LAND, 1938 1 * 

(In square miles) 




pROIJOCTIVll 


Unpso- 

DDCnVE 

Total | 

Forest Laww, »* Sneir 

Provinces 

.. 1- . : 

Soft* 

wood 

11 

Hardwood 

Total 

Forest i 
Land | 

Merchant¬ 

able 

.11 

Maritime Provinces j 

17,054 

i 

12,373 

5,02.1 

34,448 

239 

34,687 

21,338 

13,110 

Quebec l 

Ontario I 

218,400 

66,100 

19,000 

303,500 

70,000 

373,500 

213,500 

90,000 

65,000 

83,000 

22,000 

170,000 

70,000 

240,000 ; 

56,100 

113,900 

Manitoba 

10,950 

6,220 

13,330 

30,500 

62,500 : 

93,000 

4,615 

25,885 

Saskatchewan i 

8,900 

9,395 

23,865 

42,160 

40,000 

82,160 

7,305 

34,855 

Alberta 

31,770 , 

40,800 ; 

20,505 

93,075 

37,560 

130,635 

20,680 

72,395 

British Columbia 
Total Nine 

85,780 

85,780 

123,760 

209,540 

36,010 

49.770(a) 

Provinces 

Yukon and North 

437.854 

217,888 

103,721 

759,463 

404,059 

1,163.522 

359,548 

399,915 

West Territory 

4,500 

3.250 

2,250 

10,000 

50,000 

60,000 

1,000 

9,000 

Total Canada 

442,354 

221,138 

105,971 

769,463 

■ 454,059 

1,223,522 

360,548 

408,915 


(a) Corrected by editor 


Lumbering began in New Brunswick and Quebec and moved from 
there gradually through southern Ontario, along the Ottawa and its 
tributaries, around Georgian Bay into northern Ontario, and through 
the Lake of the Woods and Rainy Rivet districts. It continues to be 
an important industry in these areas, with the exception of southern 
Ontario. North of the prairies the lumber industry has spread with 
settlement, but the industry supplies only the local demand. Since the 
beginning of the century and especially since the opening of the Panama 
Canal, lumbering has become important west of the Rockies, where 
logging operations can be carried out all the year around, whereas east 
of the Rockies the logging industry has a seasonal character. In eastern 
Canada the cutting and hauling of timber is done mostly during the 
fall and winter months. 12 

Lumd Tenurr : 13 ( 0 ) Forest l^ands: The general policy has been to dis¬ 

pose of timber by means of licenses to cut, rather than by selling timber- 
land outright. Thus the state retains ownership of the land and con¬ 
trol over the logging operations. In Canada as a whole only 8.7% of 
the forest land had been permanently alienated by 1935, whereas 91.3% 
was crown land (12.9% held under lease or license to cut and 78.4% 
not alienated in any form). Naturally the more heavily timbered and 


H Canada Year $ 939 ^ p, 27. 

12 See : \ krriuoo, Etommt A sports erf tb* lores tt and forest Indus true of Canada. Dominion Forest Service 

Bulletin 92, Ottawa, 1938; International institute of Agriculture. Intrrmhoml Year Book of forestry Statutes/, 
<9)3.39. Vot. 11. Amrh*. Rome. I93S. „ „ 

** Chester, “Dominion Lands Policy," Canariian frontiers of Settlement, Toronto. 1938, VoL It, pp. 

191-571. 
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accessible areas have been alienated so that, on the basis of the timber 
content, about 10% of the forest resources of Canada is in private hands, 
40% is under license and 50% is still unalienated. 14 

(£) Agricultural Lands: 1. Forms of Tenure: In the following dis¬ 
cussion we shall deal only with occupied agricultural land. Canadian 
statistics classify farm operators in four classes: (1) full owners, i.e. 
farm operators who own all the area which they operate, whether or 
not the farm is free of mortgage debt; (2) part owners and part tenants 
or owner-tenants, he. operators who own a part of the land and rent 
the rest; (3) managers, Le. farm operators who operate the farm for 
others as hired managers; (4) tenants, who work rented land only. 
Tenants fall into two classes, cash tenants and share tenants. Table 99 
classifies Canadian farm holdings from 1901 to 1931 according to tenure. 


TABLE 99. CANADA: CLASSIFICATION OF FARM HOLDINGS 
ACCORDING TO TENURE, 1901-1931 15 
(Number of holdings and percentages of total holdings) 


Trrr aP Ti*mi rf 

1901 (a) 

1911 fa) 

1921 

| 1931 

Number Per cent 

Number Per cent 

Number Per rent 

| Number Per cem 

Full owners 

Managers 

Owner-tenants 
Tenants 

444,680 87.0 

(b) 

22,503 4.4 

43,890 8.6 

605,971 88.5 

! 1 

: 24,345 3.6 j 

54,013 7.9 

1609,572 85.7 
i 5,608 0.8 

1 39,962 5.6 

55,948 7.9 

583,706 80.1 

1 2,593 0.4 

67,942 9.3 

74,382 10.2 

Total number of 
holdings j 

! 

I 

511,073 100.0 

1 

682,329 100.0 

i I 

711,090 100.0 | 

728,623 100.0 


(«) For comparison with 1921 and 1931, holdings under 1 acre have been deducted 
(fo> Not available 


The rapid settlement of western Canada resulted largely from the 
easy way in which settlers could become owners of agricultural land. 
This easy acquisition of practically free land explains the high percentage 
of owners among Canadian farmers. There has been, however, a steady, 
slow decline of ownership since 1901 and a slight increase of owner- 
tenants and tenants. An examination of tenure conditions in the several 
provinces shows that in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
the percentage of owners either has remained stable or has even increas¬ 
ed, while the Prairie Provinces show serious changes between 1901 and 
1931. Table 100 compares the three provinces wdth Quebec, which 
has been chosen as representative of eastern Canada. At the begin¬ 
ning of the century 93.6% of the holdings in the Prairie Provinces were 
owner-operated, 2.9% were run by tenants and 3.5% by owner-tenants. 
By 1931 the proportion of owners had decreased to 69.8 %, whereas 
tenants had increased to 15.2% and owner-tenants to 14.9%,. 

14 The Forests of Canada: linssr X: Extent, Character, Ownership , Management, Products , and Probable Future, Canada, 
Dept, of t be Interior, Forest Service, Ottawa, 193">, and International Year Book of Forestry Statistics, 1933AS 
VoL If America, P . 21. 

U Census of Canada „ 1931, VoL Vlll, Agriculture, p. A. 
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What ate the forces that have undermined the original character of 
tenure conditions in the prairie ? 16 Stewart lists the following factors 
as contributing to the increase of tenants : adverse climatic conditions; 
settlement on submarginal land; inflation of land values during the 
time of war prices for wheat and the ensuing deflation; increase in the 
amount of capital required to start a farm due to increases in land values 
and in the size of farms; and the substitution of capital equipment for 
human labor. Finally, the ethnic origin of the farmers is also associated 
with tenancy. “ Whatever the chain of causation may be, there is plenty 
of evidence in the West that certain ethnic groups are associated with 
tenancy and others with ownership.” 17 In sections where continental 
European immigrants predominate., the proportion of tenants is smaller 
than in those where native-born Canadians or immigrants from the 
United States and Great Britain form the majority. 


TABLE 100. CANADA: PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS 
BY TENURE, 19Q1-1931 18 


Type of Tenant 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Quebec 





Owners 

89.8 

92.2 

94.9 

93.1 

Tenants 

6.1 

5.8 

3.3 

3.7 

Owner-tenants 

4.1 

2.0 

1.8 

3.2 

Manitoba 





Owners 

88.9 

83.4 

82.0 

70.1 

Tenants 

5.0 

10.4 

1 11.4 

18.2 

Part owners & tenants 

6.1 

6.2 

6.6 

11.7 

Saskatchewan 





Owners 

96.1 

90.6 

77.6 

66.5 

Tenants 

1.6 

3.7 

10.8 

15.4 

Part owners & tenants 

2,3 

5.7 

It.6 

18.1 

Alberta 





Owners 

95.8 

92.0 

80.3 

73.0 

Tenants 

2.2 

3.8 

9.7 

12.1 

Part owners & tenants 

2.0 

4.2 

10 0 

14.9 


The main reason for increased owner-tenancy is the increase in the 
size of farms. “There are many economists and sociologists who look 
upon any further increase in tenancy at the expense of farm ownership 
with regret, but from the point of view of the farm operator, tenancy 
is not necessarily a condition to be deplored and if some changes are 
made in the form of lease agreement there need he neither social nor 
economic difficulties.” 19 One of the changes necessary is the abandon¬ 
ment of one-year leases, a practice which prevents any planning on the 
part of the tenants and leads to soil-mining. 

Whereas in Canada as a whole cash and share tenancy are about 
equally frequent, the farmers of eastern Canada prefer cash rent, and 
the farmers of the prairie share rent. 

Murchtc, Vi, W.. and others, “Agricultural Progress ors the Prairie Frontiers,’* Canadian E rant tars of Sttth- 
mmf, Toronto. 19%, VoL V, Chapter YU, pp 84-131. Stewart, Andrew, "Farm Tenancy m Western Canada” 
Cram Exhibited* W Conjtrenct, Canada, Proe. t Ottawa, 1933, Vol. X, pp. 303-307 

11 Murchte, nt, % p, U9. 

Ctmut of Canada, fVJf, IV. IT//, Agrmhan, p. xiv, 

*■ Murchic, op, Hi,, p. 129. 
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TABLE 101. CANADA; PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF FORMS 
OF TENANCY, 1931 s0 


F^OJtJWS 

i 

Total Canada 

Quebec 

Manitoba 

$Ait KATCKHWA.N 

Alberta 

Cash tenants 

46.2 

79.1 

24.7 

13.5 

22.7 

Share tenants 
Cash & share 

52.8 

20,5 

72.7 

85.4 

76,3 

tenants 

1.0 

0.4 

2.6 

1.1 

L0 


Table 102 lists the acreage worked under the various forms of tenure, 

TABLE 102. CANADA: DISTRIBUTION OF FARM AREA ACCORDING 
TO TENURE, 1931 21 


Type op Tenure 

Aura, in Acres 

Per cent or 1 

Total Area 

Per cent op Number 
op Holdings 

Full owners 

104,932,697 

64.3 

80.1 

Managers 

2,128,452 

1.3 

0.4 

Tenants, Total 

20,032,353 

12,3 

10.2 

Cash 

6,316,354 

3.8 

4,8 

Share 

13,458,931 

8.3 

5.3 

Cash and share 

257,068 

0.2 

0.1 

Owner-tenants 

36,020,532 

22.1 

9.3 

Grand Total 

163,114,034 

100.0 

100.0 


2. Shtf of Holdings: In eastern Canada farms are smaller in size 
than are those of western Canada. This is because of differences in 
climatic and economic conditions. In the east most of the farms are 
from 50 to 100 acres in size. In the prairies they run from 201 and over, 
while in British Columbia the most frequent size is from 11 to 50 acres. 


TABLE 103. CANADA: NUMBER AND AREA OF OCCUPIED FARMS 
IN 1931 AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO SIZE 8 * 


Classotc ation 

Number op 
Farms 

Per cent 
op Totai 

. . ... _ 

Thousand 

acres 

Area 

Average 
acreage 
per farm 

Per mtn of 
total 

From 1 to 4 acres 

19,713 

2.7 

48 

2.4 

0.03 

»» 5 „ 10 „ 

24,028 

3.3 

179 

7.4 

0.1 

„ 11 „ 50 ,, 

80,070 

11.0 

2,768 

34.6 

1.7 

.. 51 100 „ 

148,255 

20.4 

12,866 | 

86.8 

7,9 

„ 101 „ 200 „ 

233,306 

32.0 

36,285 ! 

155.5 

22.2 

„ 201 „ 290 „ 

35,620 

4.9 

8,630 i 

242.3 

5.3 

„ 300 „ 479 „ 

103,247 

14.2 

| 34,531 

334,5 

21.2 

„ 480 „ 639 „ 

36,738 

5.0 

18,404 

501.0 

11.3 

640 acres and over 

i 47,646 

6.5 

49,403 

1,036.9 

30.3 

Total 

728,623 

~~ToacT~ 

163,134 

223.9 

~oao 


n Cmsut of Camda, 1931, Vol. VIU, p. xw*. 

*1 Tin Pint World Agricultural Cassia, Bulletin 38, Canada, international Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1038, 
p. 17. 

« Ihd, p 17. 
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Land Us*: Planning Activities: In none of the other countries under 
consideration in this study have the problems of land utilization and 
land tenure attracted so much attention in the last decade as in the 
United States. Serious economic difficulties and disturbances, begin¬ 
ning in 1929, have led to the establishment of a number of planning 
boards and committees which have attempted to make inventories of 
the country's natural resources. 

The second American conservation movement started in 1931 (the 
first one was under President Theodore Roosevelt 1 * * ) when the Secretary 
of Agriculture called a National Conference on Land Utilization to meet 
in Chicago. On the basis of a resolution of this Conference* the 
National I^nd-Use Planning Committee and the National Advisory and 
Legislative Gimmittee on Land Use were appointed. The conservation 
movement came into full swing in 1933 when, on July 20, the Federal 
Emergency Administrator of Public Works appointed a National Plan¬ 
ning Board and, on July 31, an Executive Order of President Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt established the Science Advisory Board to act through 
the machinery and under the jurisdiction of the National Academy 
of Science and the National Research Council. The Science Advisory 
Board in turn appointed a Land-Use Committee, upon whose invitation 
Carl O. Sauer prepared a report on land resources and land use.* 

The National Planning Board stimulated city, regional and state 
planning activities. In its final report it recommended the creation of a 
permanent national planning institution ; this led to the establishment 
of the National Resources Board on June 30, 1934. The board was 
commissioned ‘"to prepare and present to the President a program and 
plan of procedure dealing with the physical, social, governmental and 
economic aspects of public policies for the development and use of 
land, water, and other national resources and such related subjects as 
may from time to rime be referred to the Board by the President." On 
December 1, 1934, the Board submitted its report, in which questions 
of land use are discussed very thoroughly. 4 

Of its report the Board states : “it is the first attempt in our national 
history to make an inventory of our national assets and of the problems 
related thereto," and it concludes: “it cannot be too strongly stated 
that we do not approach the planning of natural and other American 
resources in any spirit of defeatism. The present emergency may have 

1 Report of the National Camerratum Cota mu sum, with Accompanying Vapors t 60th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate 
Document No. 676, 19fr9, 3 vol* 

® Vromdtmi of the National Conference on {and Uttfstation, Chicago, Ill , November 19-21,1951, Washington, 1932. 

» Sauer, Carl O., “Preliminary Report to the Land-Use Committee on Land Resources and Land Use in Re¬ 
lation to Public Policy/’ Appendix 9, Report of the Smurf Advisory Board. July 31, 1933, to September 1, 1934, 
Washington, 1934, pp 167-260 

4 National Resource* Hoard, A Report on National Flame*# end Public Works in Relation to Natter?! Rjnounet end 
Including lsend Use and Water Resources »nth F hidings and Recommendation*, Washington, 1934. The Board received 
from it* Land Planning Committee a senes of 11 report* dealing with the various aspects of land use and land 
tenure: Pan I, General Conditions and Tendencies Influencing the Nattm's Land Requirements; Part It, AgnctdSural 
Exports tn Relation to Land Polity, Part Itl. Agricultural latmf Requirements and Resources; Pm IV, latmd Awriltthk 
for Agruulture Through Reclamation; Part V, Sod Errxtm, a Critical Problem m American Agrutdturt; Part VI, 
Maladjustments in Ijtnd Use in the Umted States; Part VII, Certain Aspects of land Problem* and Gonrmmt Lund 
Policies; Part VIII, horut land Resources. Requirements, problems, and Peltry; Part IX, Pluming for Wild LJfe in Me 
United States; Pan X, Indutn l«jtnd Tenure, Economic Status, ami Population Trends; Part XI, Recreational Use of Luttd 
in the United States 
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hastened the growth of systematic planning, but the careful inventory 
and appraisal of our resources, and the consideration of how wc may 
most effectively utilize these resources, could not in any case have been 
long delayed, after our frontier had been closed and the progress of 
mechanical invention established as a permanent factor in our civiliza¬ 
tion/* 

The report provides the framework of a national policy, into which 
further plans of federal and state agencies can be fitted, to guide public 


TABLE 104. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: MAJOR LAND USES, 1930« 


0»ASSIFK ATION 

A nr a 

( Millions oj rnrtt) 

Per Cent op 
Total Lano 
Area 

Total knd area 

1,903 

100.0 

I, Agricultural and forest lands 



A. All land in farms 

987 

5L8 

Crop land: 



Crop land harvested 

359 

18.9 

Crop failure 

13 

0.7 

Tdle or fallow land 

41 

2.1 

Total crop land 

413 

21.7 

Pasture land: 



Plowable 

109 

5.7 

Not plowable 

270 

14.2 

Total pasture land 

379 

19.9 

Woodland: 



Pastured 

85 

4.5 

Not pastured 

65 

3.4 

Total woodland 

150 

7.9 

All other farm land 

45 

2.3 

B. AH land not in farms j 

786 

41.3 

Forest and woodland : 


; 

Grazed: 



Public 

106 

5.6 

Private 

143 

7.5 

Total grazed forest & woodland 

249 

13 A 

Not grazed: 



Public 

57 

3.0 

Private 

151 

7.9 

Total ungrazed forest & woodland 

208 

10.9 

Grazing land (not in forest or woodland): (a) 



Public 

235 

123 

Private 

94 

5.0 

Total grazing land 

329 

17.3 

H. Land of non-agricultural non-forest use 



(urban lands, golf courses, cemeteries, railroad 



rights of way, parks, refuges, roads) 

53 

2.8 

III. Land of little or no use (deserts, rocks and 



barren land, swamp, beaches and dunes) 

77 

4.1 


(*) Corrected according to statement on p. 108 of source, 

6 National Resources Board, A Ktport on National Planning _, p. 109. 
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works programs and the utilization and conservation of the nation's 
natural resources*® 

Since 1933 a number of federal agencies have been set up whose 
task it is or was to carry through the recommendations of the National 
Resources Board and to continue planning activities. Examples are the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Resettlement Administra¬ 
tion—whose work was divided in September 1937 between the Farm 
Security Administration and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics— 
and the Soil Conservation Service. All of these have or had divisions 
concerned with land utilization, which have produced numerous studies 
on various aspects of the land problem. 7 

Major Forms of J^and Use; The total land area of continental United 
States (excluding Alaska) is 1,903,000,000 acres. In 1930, 21.7% was 
crop land; 37.2% was grazing land (which does not include grazed 
forest and woodland, amounting to 13.1 % and listed under forest land); 
31.3% was forest land (also partly grazed); the remaining 9.2% was 
land under farm roads, farmsteads, lands of non-agricultural, non-forest 
use, and lands of little or no use. Table 104 classifies the land area 
according to use. 

Farms occupied 987 million acres, or 51.8%, which the}’' utilized for 
agricultural, grazing or forest purposes. An area of 786 million acres, 
or 41.3% of the country, does not belong to farms but has economic 
value either as grazing or forest land or both. Only 130 million acres, 
or 6.9%, has neither agricultural nor forest value, but is occupied by 
cities, golf courses, cemeteries, railroads, highways, parks, game and 
bird refuges, deserts, barren areas, swamps, tidal marshes, beaches and 
dunes. 

The Board Report also presents an estimate of major uses of land 
for 1960. “Looking to the future, it appears that the estimated pros¬ 
pective increase in population is likely to involve a slight increase in 
crop land, a decrease of pasture land and of forest in farms, if past trends 
continue, an increase in forest not in farms, more and more of which 
seems likely to pass into public ownership, and a notable increase in 
land devoted to recreational purposes. The increase in crop land will 
be the net result, as in the past, of decreases in some areas, mostly hilly 
or eroding lands, or sandy or infertile soils, and increases in other areas 
inherently more fertile or less exhausted of their fertility, or otherwise 
more productive, or winch can be made productive by reclamation.’'® 

iMnd Classification According to Productivity: The Soil Survey of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils classified rhe lands of the United States 
according to their relative productivity, distinguishing five grades as 

6 ■*»: Joerg, WI O, “Geography and National Land Planning," Gtograj»faeaf Rmes\ Vol XXV* 1935, 
PP 177 208 Since the Hoard was established under the National Industrial Recovery Act, it had to be replaced 
on June 15, 1935, by the National Resources Committee, when the N1R \ 'was det bred nnconstitutioOal. 

* The student of land use should examine rhe tile* of the jUiW PiUuy Rtne », February 1935 to March 1935, 
published bv the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, continued from June 1935 to August 1937 as Jjmi 
Poftiy (iraJar published by the Resettlement Administration, continued r tom September 1937 to April 1938, 
undet the same tide first by the Farm Security Administration and later by the Bateau of Agricultural Economics; 
«nd continued since then by the latter as the ? W Polity Rents. Further valuable sources are. Van Hisc and 
Havemcycr, Carum*atmt of Our National Resource i . New York, 1930, Gustafson. A, K, and others, Canseruattm 
{* tbt United Stdtis, Ithaca, 1939 „ parkins, A. F.., and Wbttackct, J. R , editors, Our Natural Re sums mJ TMr 
CaHttrpahM, 2nd ed., New York, 1939. 

8 National Resources Board, A Report an National Planning . . p. 108 
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given in Table 105. The productivity ratings are based <m die ability 
of the land to produce crops under a given intensity of management or 
farm practice. Soil type, topography, rainfall and temperature are 
taken into consideration, but not irrigation, additional drainage or the 
application of lime or of fertiliser other than nitrogen fixed by legumes. 
Grade 1 includes land considered excellent for staple crops climatically 
adapted to the region where such soil is found; grade 2 is good; grade 
3, fair; grade 4, poor; and grade 5 is essentially incapable of cultivation. 


TABLE 105. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION 
OF LAND PRODUCTIVITY 9 


Grade oj» Production 

Acres 

Per cent or Total 

Grade 1 

101,038,000 

5.3 

Grade 2 

210,935,000 

11.1 

Grade 3 

345,872,000 

18.1 

Grade 4 

362,559,000 

19.1 

Grade 5 

882,735,000 

46.4 


Grades 1 to 4, estimated at 1,020,404,000 acres or 53.6% of the land 
area, may be regarded as capable of producing field crops without 
irrigation, when cleared. Grade 4, however, comprising about 363 
million acres, or 19.1%, has such a low productivity that cultivation is 
undesirable except where favored by compensating economic advantages, 
such as nearness to markets or cheap transportation. Not quite half 
of the total area of the United States is included in Grade 5; that is, 
it is incapable of producing cultivated crops because of aridity, poor 
drainage, rough surface or shallow or sterile soils. 10 


TABLE 106. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: CLASSIFICATION OF FARM LAND 
ACCORDING TO USE 11 
(In millions of acres and in percentages of total area) 


Classification 

19(h) 

Area Per tent 

Area 

1919 

Per cent 

1929 

Area Per cent 

1934 

A rest Per cent 

Crop land harvested 

Crop failure and crop 

322 

36.6 

362 

37.9 

359 

36.4 

296 

28.0 

land idle or fallow 
Pasture, both plowable 

25 

2,8 

40 

4.2 

54 

5.5 

120 

11.4 

and other 

284 

32.3 

328 

34.3 

379 

38.4 

410 

38.9 

Forest and cut-over land 

191 

21.7 

168 

17.6 

150 

15.2 

185 

17.5 

Farmsteads, lanes and waste 

57 

6.6 

58 

6.0 

45 

4.5 

44 

4.2 

Total land in farms 

879 

100.0 

956 

100.0 

987 

100.0 

1,055 

100.0 

Percentage of total land area 

46.2 j 

50, 

2 

51.9 

55*4 


band in Farms : Today a little more than half of the country’s land 

belongs to farms. Of this farm land, 39.4% was crop land in 1934 

* Ikfdjpp. 126 - 127 . . 

Sec also Atlas of Amerkm Agriculture, prepared under the •upcrvmcm of O. B. Baker. VS. Dept, oc 
Agriculture. Washington. 

XX Baker. O K., A Graphic Summary of Physical Features aid Ijud Uturbotumm the United States, VS . Dept, of 
Agriculture, Mi#c. Publ. No. 260, Washington, 1937, p. 49. 
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{induding crop failures and crop land idle or fallow); 38.9% was pasture 
(excluding woodland pasture); 17.5% was forest and cut-over land, a 
part of which served also as pasture; and the remaining 4.2% was 
occupied by farmsteads, lanes and waste. 

The farm area has increased during the period considered in the 
above table, but it is expected that this trend will be reversed soon and 
that by 1960 the farm area will be back to its 1919 size. 1 ® Quite striking 
is the reduction in the harvested crop area. This was due to the drought 
of 1934, the worst ever recorded in the United States. Whereas in 
1929 only about 13 million acres, 1.3% of the farm area, were recorded 
as having crop failures, in 1934, 64 million acres or 6.0% came under 
that heading. 

The withdrawal from cultivation because of its poor quality of about 
20 million acres of crop land, which belong to 454,000 farms aggregating 
about 75 million acres, has been proposed. Besides the crop land these 
forms include 35 million acres of pasture and 20 million acres of forest, 
waste and other land. As most of this land belongs to Grade 4 and 
its poor quality is not offset by economic advantages, its tillage re¬ 
presents an uneconomical form of use which should give way to ranch¬ 
ing or forestry. An additional 5 or 6 million acres of crop land might 
better be replaced by pasture or forest on farms whose size should be 
increased in order to control erosion or to guarantee a more adequate 
family living. The areas in which these farms lie are found especially 
in hilly, forested country, the drier parts of the Great Plains, and re¬ 
gions of light sandy soil or serious soil erosion. About 17 million 
acres of crop land of average productivity could replace this land whose 
retirement from cultivation has been recommended. 

In addition, about 30 million acres more crop land than at present 
are required to meet the prospective demand of 1960. This demand 
for 47 million acres could be met by making the following available: 
3 million acres of land irrigable within the range of reasonable cost, 
10 million acres through drainage of wet lands, 10 million acres of 
new clearing on better land now in stumps or trees, and the rest from 
plowablc pasture. 

Baker states that <4 the agricultural conquest of the continent Is over. 
Although there is about as much potentially tillable land still available 
as that now tilled, this land is mostly too dry or too wet, too steep, 
stony or sandy, or eroded, to cultivate profitably under present con¬ 
ditions, or those likely to arise in the future/ 5 ' 13 

Farming Regions: The 103rd meridian west of Greenwich marks the 
division of the United States into two agricultural sections* Crops 
predominate in the East, pastures in the West. On the basis of the 
predominance of a certain crop or kind of farming one can distinguish 
eight farming or agricultural regions in the East, which reflect largely 
latitude and temperature conditions. These regions are: the Hay and 
Dairy Region ; rhe Spring-Wheat Region; the Corn Belt; the Hard 
Winter-Wheat Region; the Corn and Winter-Wheat Belt; the Middle 

Resource* Board, A Effort m Vitmtnz __ op. fit., p, 109. 

18 Baker* op, p. 49. 
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Atlantic Trucking Region; the Cotton Beit; and the Humid-Subtropical- 
Crop Belt. The dominating form of land use in the West is grazing. 
The four agricultural regions, determined largely by altitude and rain¬ 
fall, are: the Grazing and Irrigation Crop Region, the North Pacific 
Forest, Hay and Pasture Region, the Columbia Plateau Wheat Region, 
and the Pacific Subtropical Crop Region. 14 

Distribution of Crop Land: Cereals constitute the major crop of the 
United States. In 1929 cereals accounted for 56% of the harvested 
crop area. The year 1934 brought a severe drought so that the drop 
to 47% in that year is misleading. Among the cereals, com ranks 
first, followed by wheat and oats. Cultivated grasses, sorghums and 
corn cut for forage, silage, etc. accounted for about 23% in 1929. 
Cotton occupied about 12% that same year, but only 9% in 1934. The 
great reduction in the cotton acreage between 1929 and 1934 was caused 
by a combination of low prices, drought and acreage reduction under 
the program of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Tobacco 


TABLE 107. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: ACREAGE DISTRIBUTION 

OF FARM CROPS 16 (a) 

(In thousand acres) 


Caors 

1909 

1919 

1929 

1934 

Area Per cent 

Area Pet exm 

Arta Per cent 

Area Per ocm 

Cereals 

191,470 

61 5 

219,138 

62.9 

202,218 

55.9 

141,234 

47.3 

Corn harvested for gram 

98,383 

31.6 

87,772 

25.2 

83,161 

23.0 

62,247 

20.8 

Wheat 

44,263 

14.2 

73,099 

21.0 

62,000 

17.1 

41,943 

14.0 

Oats threshed for grain 

35,159 

JL3 

37,991 

10.9 

33,466 

9.3 

24,589 

8.3 

All other cereals 

13,665 

4.4 

20,276 

5.8 

23,591 

6.5 

12,455 

4.2 

Other grains and seeds 

5,084 

1.6 

4,596 

1.3 

13,318 

3.7 

*, „ 

.. * 

Hay and sorghums 









for forage 

Corn cut for silage and 

>■72,402 

23.3 

77,527 

22.2 

72,184 

19.9 

76,534 

25.6 

root crops for forage 

J 


4,092 

1.2 

4,020 

LI 


.. . 

Com cut for fodder 


»• * 

14,503 

.. 

6,264 

1.7 



Vegetables 

7,073 

2.3 

5,479 

1.6 

6,406 

1.8 

8,323 

2.8 

Sugar crops 

1,163 

0.4 

1,491 

0.4 

, 1,082 

0.3' 

1 


Tobacco 

1,295 

0.4! 

1,861 

0.5 

i 1,888 

0.51 

! 1,237 

0 4 

Cotton 

32,044 

10.3 

33,740 

9.7 

43,228 

11.9] 

| 26,754 

9.0 

Small fruits 

272 

0.1 

249 

0.1 

387 

0.1! 



Other crops 

391 

0.1 

376 

0.1 

10,950 

3.1 

44,560 

14.9 

Total 

311,195 100.0 1 

! 

348,549 100.0 

(!>) j 

361,945 100.0 
( c ) 

298,642 100.0 
(c) 


(a) These figures arc based largely cm the census. The city* acreages given in l S Dept, of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Statists, differ from the above because at differ# m classifications f \n example, the total com 
acreage for 1934 us given as 87,79*1,000 while only 62,247,000 acres <J corn were harvested fur gram, 

(bV Excluding 14,503,000 acres of com cut for t odder, a Urge part of which h duplicated in the acreage shown 
for com harvested as gram 

(c) Including land it) fruit orchards, vineyards and nut trees, not reported before, excluding acreage of annual 
legume* saved for hay which is practically all duplicated in the acreage shown for the various individual legumes 
included under “other grains and seeds" 

H A map showing the distribution of agricultural regions is found m Baker, 0 . I , op «/., p. 4, and Report 
of the Mississippi Valiev Committee of the Public \Vorks Airntni stratum, Washington, 1934, p 70. A most valuable 
source of mformatioa is the senes v»f articles by Baker, l) K, “Agricultural Regions of North America,” laommtt 
Geography, Vol. II, 1926, pp. 459-493, Vo!, ill, 1927, pp. 50-87, pp. 309 339, cm. 447-465, Vol IV, 1928, PP- 
44-73; 399*433, Vol. V, 1929, pp 36-69. Vol. VI, 19*0, pp 166-191, pp 278 320; Vol. VO, 1931, pp. 109453; 
pp. 325-364; Vol VTII, 1932, pp 325-378, Vol IX, 1933, pp. 167 197. 

14 Statistical Abstract of the United Matts, 1939, Washington, 1940, pp. 668-669. 
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acreage also decreased due to the A.A.A/s policy of balancing pro¬ 
duction and consumption. 

Table 107 presents the distribution of the crop acreage among the 
Various crops. It will be noticed that in 1929 and 1934 the acreage 
of harvested crops exceeded the acreage of the harvested land by 0,8 
to 0.9%, which is explained by double cropping. 

Range Land: About 46% of the land area of the United States, or 
884,000,000 acres, is range land 1 ® most of which lies in the arid and 
semi-arid sections west of the one hundredth meridian. Of this, 
550,000,000 acres are non-forest ranges, chiefly in the West, having a 
native short-grass and bunch-grass vegetation well adapted to and and 
semi-arid conditions; and 334,000,000 acres are forest ranges, 43% of 
which are in the West, 45% in the South and 12% in the central and 
northeastern part of the country. Approximately 309,000,000 acres are 
publicly owned, divided among national forests, grazing districts, public 
domain and other withdrawals and reservations such as Indian reserva¬ 
tions ; and 575,000,000 are privately owned. The privately owned part 
passed from public to private ownership through a series of land-disposal 
laws such as the Enlarged Homestead Act of 1911 and the Stock-Raising 
Homestead Act of 1916, permitting the entry of 320- and 640-acre 
homesteads. 

The range land contributes substantially to the production of 36% 
of the country’s cattle and calves, 17 57% of the sheep and lambs, and 
73% of the wool. The public domain early came to be considered a 
great grazing commons on which no control or regulation existed. 
The free and uncontrolled use of the publicly owned part of the range 
by sheep and cattlemen led to overcrowding and overgrazing, so that 
the range lost a large part of its productivity. The privately owned 
part of the range land suffered also under poor management and misuse. 
Because of this, approximately 415,000,000 acres or three-fourths of the 
western range outside the boundaries of national forests and other 
publicly administered reservations arc now subject to depletion of cover, 
erosion and economic instability, lliese arc largely lands in the arid 
and scmi-and foothills, plateaus and valleys. Two-thirds are privately 
owned and the remaining third is either public domain or a mixture of 
state, county and other public unregulated land. On the whole, range 
depletion on public domain and grazing districts reaches much higher 
percentages than on private, Indian, state and county lands or in national 
forests. Only a very small part of the total range area is in a thoroughly 
satisfactory condition. 

The Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 was designed to remedy the situation 
as far as the public domain is concerned and establish adequate control 
of the public range. 18 

y* The figures used in rh»s discussion arc when from the R tf*rt of the Manorial Resources Board. f»p. 203 205, 
*32-133, 20 21 These* dttfet nomnshat from those of Tn fP>r tern 74th Congress. 2nd Session, Senate 

Document No 109, 193o, » report prepared by cite borest Sennet, which emeus the range area west of tut irre- 
giuar north and south Unc cutting through the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas The range 
**** ^nnaictered In that report amounts to ?28,tKK),fKH> acres 

P ^ or * discussion of the American tank industry see buyers, Angchks, Die RWwAa trisebafi dtr l 'errm&m 
J 1*1* Vcroft, Inst Mccreskdc., Rerhn, H 1 Uxrorisdi-volksu mhschaftliche Rcihe, H 14, 1939. 

1S37 "American land Policy and the Tajlor Owing \ct/ f Imi Poiuy Ctrmhr, Oct. 1935, 
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“The Gracing Act should and will accomplish a number of important 
objects. In the first place, it carries practically to completion the policy 
of conservation of natural resources on the public domain, and is, in 
a sense, the capstone of a series of laws looking toward a wise and 
efficient use of our national heritage. Secondly, it establishes the policy 
of classification on the best of the remaining public lands, which wifi 
mean that henceforth public lands will be put to their best and most 
economical use. Unwise and ill-advised homesteading will henceforth 
be impossible within the districts. Thirdly, it will provide funds for 
the development and improvement of areas depleted by overgrazing.” 1 * 

The Taylor Grazing Act covers only the public grazing lands. The 
problem of the private range is very urgent and its solution is only 
possible if private owners and government agencies cooperate, because 
very often the owners are not strong enough financially to correct the 
present state of affairs. The transfer of about 125,000,000 acres of 
private range and plowed-up range land back to public ownership has 
been recommended. Even after such a reduction in size, the range 
land in private ownership will represent a large share of the total. Here 
it is above all necessary that the owners recognize their responsibility of 
stewardship over the range land, 20 rectify their practices such as exces¬ 
sive stocking and overgrazing, and begin to use their range on the 
basis of the sustained yield of forage. 

Forest Land The total forest area of the United States is 615,000,000 
acres. Approximately 109,000,000 acres are classified as chiefly valuable 
for uses other than timber and include areas of pinon-juniper forests, 
chaparral, alpine types, etc., and 11,000,000 additional acres are with¬ 
drawn from timber use and belong to parks and other reservations. 
Thus there remain 495,000,000 acres of forest land available which 
either bear or are potentially capable of growing timber of commercial 
quantity and quality. Of this area of commercial forest land, 189,000,000 
acres bear stands of saw-timber size, 121,000,000 acres have stands of 
cord wood size, 102,000,000 have fair to satisfactory tree reproduction, 
and 83,000,000 acres are classed as devastated or poorly stocked. A 
large part of the American forest area lies idle except for incidental 
use for recreation, wildlife and the production of timber which has 
established itself voluntarily and which grows without attention or 
care. 

The management of the forest land depends almost entirely upon 
the type of ownership. About seven-tenths of the forested land is 
privately owned, while only three-tenths is publicly owned. Table 108 
classifies the forest land according to ownership. 

A large part of the publicly owned forest area is under sound forest 
management but destructive exploitation and devastation still triumph 
in private forests. “Fully 95% of the private cutting is probably made 
without any conscious regard to the future productivity of the forest 

** M, p. 37. 

*«» See “Private Ownership™ l^nd and Livestock,” The Trsttm Wanp, up dt., pp 4&3-4W. 

National Resources Board, A Report m National Planning ..,*/> at,, pp J J43, 206*216, 21*22. Forest 
Lmd Resown s, Reqmramsnis, Problem f, and Policy, Part VIII of ihr Supplementary Report of tbe Land Planning Com- 
mittH to the National Resources Board, Washington, 1935. Sec also A N&tmnal Plan jar Amertem Forestry, 73rd 
Congee**, l»t Session, Senate Document No. 12, Washington, 1933, 2 volt. 
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Rod . * * nearly all of the cutting on publicly owned forest is designed 
to perpetuate die forest/' 22 

It is widely recognized that forest devastation on private land must 
be stopped in order to prevent property injury; to promote the public 
health by the prevention of stream pollution and the protection and 
stabilization of municipal water supplies; and to protect roads, railroads 
and waterways and streams used for irrigation and power purposes, to 
mention only a few of the major reasons. The principal of sustained 
yield management must be introduced into private forests. 


TABLE 108. U.S.A-, CONTINENTAL ; TYPE OF OWNERSHIP OF 
FOREST LAND 23 

(In millions of acres and percentages of total area) 


Tm oi- Ownership 

1930 

1934 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 


Private 





Farm wood lots 

150 

24.4 

150 

24.4 

Industrial 

294 

47.8 

285 

46.3 

Total Private 


72.2 

435 

70.7 

Public 





County and Municipal 

2 

0.3 

5 

0.8 

State 

16 

2.6 

17 

2.8 

Federal 





National forests 

108 

17.6 

113 

18.4 

Public domain j 

24 

3,9 

24 

3.9 

Other j 

21 : 

| 3.4 

, 21 

3.4 

Total Federal 

153 

24.9 

158 

25,7 

Total Public ] 

171 

27.8 

! 180 

29.3 

Grand Total 

_^L s _._ 

j 100.0 

615 

100,0 


There are sufficient indications to show that the traditional American 
policy of depending upon private ownership and initiative has failed as 
far as the utilization of forest land is concerned and has led to waste 
and destruction. Private action in the forest land of the nation has 
been very seriously detrimental to the owners and to the forest in¬ 
dustries, to the productivity of the forest and to the public interest. 
Tins will continue as long as expectation of quick business turnover 
and large profits dominates the mind of the lumberman. 

The major forestry problems of the nation are to stop the destructive 
exploitation of forests not yet depicted and to rebuild those already 
depleted. To accomplish both purposes calls for action on two fronts : 
(1) public acquisition, restoration and management of depleted forests; 
and (2) organization of all forests for sustained yield production. 

? A NettomiPk ». . ap, «/., p 12. 

National Resource# Bcaxd, A Ktpori m Nattmat Pli*nx% -- p. 209. 
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Table 109 stews the changes in ownership which have beea rccatn- 
mended. 


TABLE 109. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL; RECOMMENDED OWNERSHIP 

AND INTENSITY OF MANAGEMENT OF FOREST LAND* 4 
(Ift millions of asm) 


Classification 

Total 

| Management 

Area 

Per cent J 

Intensive 

Extensive : 

Protective 

Private 

257 

41,8 

114.0 

87,0 

56.0 

Federal 

257 

41.8 

129,0 

48.0 ' 

80.0 

State 

77 

12.5 

49.0 

14.0 

14.0 

County and Municipal 

5 

0.8 

3.0 

1.5 

0.5 

Subtotal 

596 

96.9 

295.0 

150.5 

150.5 

Special Areas (a) 

19 

3.1 



... 

Grand Total 

615 

100,0 


... 

... 


<*} Forest areas on which it h probable no timber cutting will be allowed (national park*, natural area*, etc,). 


Soil Erosion and Soil Consultation: The most serious land use problem 
in the United States is that of soil erosion, a term under which wc in¬ 
clude the various ways in which the basic resource, the soil, has been 
wasted by human actions. 26 The erosion problem in the United States 
is a consequence of the period of exploitation in the rapid agricultural 
conquest of the country. The time is gone when worn-out land could 
be abandoned for rich virgin soils in the West. Thus the fundamental 
problems of land use now lie in the conservation of soil and water re¬ 
sources and intelligent soil and farm management. 

The seriousness of the soil erosion problem is apparent from the 
estimates of the soil erosion reconnaissance survey, which covered 
1,903,176,620 acres. Of this area 144,768,315 acres, lying principally ir 
the western mountains and intetmountain basins region, were not se 
parated into erosion classes because here it is very often impossible U 
differentiate between normal geological erosion and accelerated or man 
induced erosion. Little or no erosion was reported for 576,236,37 
acres, distributed over all sections of the country. Evidence of man 
made erosion in one form or another was found on a total area c 
1,069,656,563 acres. Of the three types of erosion, (1) sheet erosioi 
(2) gully erosion, and (3) wind erosion, the first has been the mo 
extensive. 26 

Of the 413,000,000 acres of land under crop in 1930 at least 35,000,0( 
acres were found to be essentially ruined for further crop use at 
125,000,000 acres, most of them still under crops, had lost their pr 
ductive topsoil, with a resultant decline in productivity ranging up 
90%. Another 100,000,000 acres of good crop land was heading rapit 

24 National Resources Board, A Report on National Naming,op dt, t p. 210. 

26 prv. 161-174. Soil liroston: A Critical Problem in American Agriculture, Part V, Report on tamd Plata 
Washington, 1935, “SojIh and Men/’ Yearbook of Agriculture, 1918, Washington, 1938. Bennett, H. H.» 
Conservation, New York, 1939. 

*< For a detailed classification of the type# of erosion and their extent see Soil Eromn, A Critical Problem, 
op. at,, p. 23. 
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in the mtm direction and was therefore in danger of t>eing tramformed 
into marginal or submarginal land. 

On the basis of measurements it has been estimated that at least 
3;000;000,000 tons of solid material are annually washed out of the 
pastures and fields of the country, A good deal of this soil contains 
phosphorus, potassium, nitrogen, calcium and magnesium, the principal 
elements of plant food* 

The federal government is actively combatting the evil of man- 
induced erosion through the Soil Conservation Service, which is an 
outgrowth of the Soil Erosion Service, established in the Department 
of the Interior in 1933. The Soil Erosion Service was transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture on March 25, 1935, and on April 27, 
1935, the President signed an Act of Congress authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish the Soil Conservation Service, 

The task of the Soil Conservation Service is (a) to carry on research 
and field tests in order to develop practical and effective measures of 
soil conservation, (b) to demonstrate these measures by work on the 
land in cooperation with landowners and (c) to carry on an educational 
program in order to show the enormous dangers of erosion and the 
necessity for sound methods of land use. 

The Land Planning Committee of the National Resources Board re¬ 
commended that: “A national policy of erosion control should con¬ 
template initiation of erosion-control measures on all land now seriously 
suffering from erosion within about ten years in order to secure reason¬ 
able control of erosion within about twenty years, and to establish 
preventive measures on practically all of the better lands of the country 
subject to this hazard within a generation.” 27 

Agricultural Adjustment Act: A few words must be said here about 
the A.A.A. program, which is closely connected with the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service program/ 38 The American farmer supplies not only the 
needs of the country but produces large quantities of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco* corn and animal products for foreign markets. In the peak year 
of the 1920*s more than 80,000,000 acres of crop land supplied export 
crops. The shrinkage of export possibilities caused an accumulation of 
great surpluses and a serious fall in prices in the domestic market* The 
prospects of the American farmer are also seriously affected by the 
profound changes in the growth of the domestic population, in food 
consumption, and m the acreage required to feed horses and mules— 
a large percentage of which has been displaced by machines, thus freeing 
a large acreage for crops other than fodder. 

These conditions necessitated government action* The government 
changed its agricultural objectives from the promotion of production 
to the control of production combined with the policy of conservation. 
In 1933 the first Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed, and adjust¬ 
ment programs were in effect for cotton, wheat, tobacco, corn and hogs 
until the Act was declared unconstitutional. These programs fostered 
some shift from soil-depleting cash crops, such as cotton, wheat and 

National Resources Board, A R tftort m National Planning ., op. «/., pp. 173474. 

## Ezekiel, Motdfccaj, and Bean, Low* EL, bsommre Bases for the Apt natural Adjustment A*t t Washington, 
1S33. Report a/ the Secretary o jAgrindtur* 19334938, Washington, yeady. 
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coin, to soil-building crops such as grasses and legumes. However, 
the primary objective of the A.A.A. was production control, with soil 
conservation as a secondary though increasingly important object. 
After the invalidation of the first A.A.A., Congress passed the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act under which soil conserva¬ 
tion became the primary object, with some crop adjustments coming 
in as a by-product. The federal government made grants to farmers 
cooperating in soil-conserving and soil-building programs. In 1938 the 
second Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed incorporating experien¬ 
ces gained since 1933 and designed to bring about a profound agricul¬ 
tural adjustment, ‘‘the ever-normal granary.” The ever-normal granary 
program combines acreage adjustment, soil conservation and protection 
for tbe consumer. It calls for production equal to the normal domestic 
consumption plus probable export requirements, and it also makes an 
allowance for a rise in the domestic consumption per capita. 29 

Land Tenure: The United States Census Classification: The agricultural 
census of the United States makes a distinction between farm operators 
and farm laborers. The farm operators are divided into owners, mana¬ 
gers and tenants. The tenant group is subdivided into cash tenants, 
standing renters, share tenants, sharecroppers and other tenants. Farm 
laborers fall into two classes, unpaid family laborers and all others. 


TABLE 110. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: NUMBER AND ARFA OF FARMS 
AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO SIZE 80 



Nt'MUl K 

of Farm5 


Total Farm A aka 

Classification 

1930 

j 1935 

1930 


j 1935 


No ( In 


No (In 


In thou- 


In thou- 



thousands) 


thousands ) 

o 

<und acres 

/U 

sand acres 

% 

Under 3 acres 

43 

0.7 

36 

0.5 ! 

61 

(a) 

51 

(a) 

3 to 9 acres 

315 

5.0 

535 

7.9 

1,847 

0.2 

3,006 

0.3 

10 „ 19 „ 

560 

8.9 

683 

10.0 

7,789 

0.8 

9,369 

0.5 

20 „ 49 „ 

1,440 

22.9 

1,440 

21 1 

46,252 

4.7 

46,594 

4.4 

50 „ 99 „ 

1,375 

21.9 

1,444 

21.2 j 

98,685 

10.0 

104,016 

9,5 

100 „ 174 „ 

1,343 

21 4 

1,404 

20.6 

180,214 

18.3 

188,859 

17.5 

175 „ 259 „ 

521 

8.3 

540 

7.9 

110,265 

11.2 

114,408 

10.8 

260 „ 499 „ 

451 

7.2 

473 

6.9 

156,522 

15 9 

164,268 

15.6 

500 „ 999 „ 

160 

2.5 

167 

2.5 

108,924 

11.0 

114,244 

10.8 

1,000 „ 4,999 „ 

71 

U 

78 

1.1 

127,525 

12.9 

141,767 

13.4 

5,000 „ 9,999 „ 

5 

0.1 

6 

0.1 

35,400 

3.6 

42,254 

4.0 

10,000 acres or more 

4 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

113,288 

11.5 

i 125,680 

11.9 

General Total 

6,289 100.0 

6,812 100.0 

986,771 

100.0 

1,054,515 100.0 


(a) Less than 0.1%. 


This classification is, however, untenable, as has been recently pointed 
out by Brandt. 81 The fallacy lies in the fact that the census fails to 

J* Ktpcrt of the Secretary of Agriculture, 193$, Washington, 1938, pp 9-11. 

90 United States Census of Agriculture, 1935, Washington, 1937, Vol HI. p 50. The same source gives com¬ 
parative figures for 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920 and 1925, 

4lpa ^ acious Census Terminology and its Consequences in Agriculture/' Social Research, Vdl. 5, 

lv3o, pp. 19-36. 
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make the proper distinction between farm operators and form laborers. 
It includes sharecroppers under farm operators when in reality they 
should be listed as farm laborers. This policy of considering the share¬ 
cropper as a tenant and farm operator and counting the tract of crop 
land which he tills as a farm, obscures completely the existence of the 
plantation. A true tenant manages the farm, determines the type of 
crop grown and decides upon all other phases of the work, which he 
may or may not perform himself, A sharecropper, however, does only 
the labor, while management rests in the hands of the landlord or the 
latter’s representative. The sharecropper is nothing more than an 
agricultural laborer who is paid with a share of the yield. He is the 
successor to the former slaves on the plantations. 

If Brandt’s argument is accepted, all statistics dealing with land tenure 
and the number and acreage of farms must be revised. According to 
the agricultural census of the 6,812,350 farms in existence on Jan. 1, 
1935, nearly every fifth farm (18.4%) was less than 20 acres in size. 
About the same percentage was found in the next three major-size 
groups of 20 to 49 acres (21.1%), 50 to 99 acres (21.2%) and 100 to 
174 acres (20.6%). Approximately 4 out of 5 farms (81.3%) had less 
than 174 acres of land, while 18.7% of the farms contained 175 acres 
or more. The average size of farms was 154.8 acres in 1935 and 156.9 
acres in 1930. 


TABLE 111. U.SA., CONTINENTAL' NUMBER AND AREA OF FARMS 
AND DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO TENURE, 1930 AND 1935** 



! 

NuMBfcR OF HKMS 


! 

Totai Farm Area 


Ci AsamCAUON 

19 JO J 

| ms \ 

s 1930 j 

1935 

No (In J 

thousands) j 

l\r tent j 
of Total 

No (In 
thousands) 

f Pet cent 
of Iotal 

Thousand 

acres 

! Pci cent i 
of 7 ut/ij j 

Thousand 

acres 

Per cent 
of Total 

Owners ■ 

Full owners 

2,912 

46.3 

3,210 

47.1 

372,450 

37.7 

390,978 

37.1 

Pan owners 

657 

10.4 

689 1 

10.1 

245,926 

24.9 

266,071 

25.2 

Total owners 

3,568 

56.7 

3,899 

57.2 

618,376 

62.6 

657,049 

62.3 

Managers 

56 

0.9 

48 

0.7 

61,986! 6.3 ! 

60,6641 

5.8 

Tenants 

2,664 

42.4 

2,865 

. 4 !L 

306,409 j 

31.1 | 

336,802 j 

31.9 

Grand Total 

~ 6^289 

100.0 

6,812 

100.0 

986,771 1 

100.0 

Xo54y515 

100.0 


Types of Tenure: The census distinguishes between full owners, part 
owners, managers and tenants. In 1935, 57.2% of ail farms were 
operated by owners and part owners, 0.7% by managers, and 42.1% 
by tenants. According to the census, the proportion of farms operated 
by tenants increased from 26.0% m 1880, to 35.3% in 1900, 37.0% in 
1910, 38.1% in 1920, and 42.4% in 1930, while it decreased slightly to 
42.1% in 1935. 33 Thus for 50 years the farmers in most sections of 
the United States have been slowly losing the ownership of the land 
they till, 34 

*2 United States Census of AffttMUmt, 1935, Vo» III, p 105. 
t 88 193^*' ^ ^ Graph* Summary of J arm 7 enure, U.S, Dept, of Agriculture, Mi sc. Publ. No, 26t, Washings 

See Baiter, Q. E., Agriculture m Modern Lsfe, Part I, Our Rural People, New York, 1939, pp. 44-70. 
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i fa bis Attempt to determine how many farms there were in the United 
States, Brandt subtracted 90% of the sharecroppers from the total 
number of farm operators. T. Lynn Smith is of the opinion that 
“Brandt was probably unduly conservative in his procedure since, 
without doubt, the large groups of laborers called ‘share tenants/ who 
are merely croppers in possession of mules, would much more than 
offset the discrepancy he allowed for/' 36 

Table 112 gives Brandt’s corrections of the U.S. Census of 1935. 


TABLE 112. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: COMPARISON OF 1935 CENSUS 
DATA AND BRANDT’S REVISIONS** 


Item 

Total United States 

11 SotnrwsKN States 

U.S Census 1 
1935 

Brandt’s 

Revision 

U S Census j 
1935 j 

Brandt's 

Revision 

All farms 

6,812,350 

6,167,720 

2,770,671 

2,165,561 

Owner-operated farms 

3,947,195 

4,018,821 

1,208,092 

1,275,327 

Tenant-operated farms 

2,865,155 

2,148,899 

1,562,579 

890,234 

Per cent tenant operated 
Average size of all farms 
Average size of owner- 

42.1 

34.8 

56.4 

41.1 

154.8 acres 

171.0 acres 

110.2 acres 

141.0 acres 

operated farm 

Average size of tenant- 

181.8 „ 

186.0 „ 

157 9 

i 

166.7 M 

operated farm 

117.6 „ 

00 

73.4 „ | 

104.4 „ 


Farm Tenancy; Although the homestead policy put millions of acres 
of free land into the hands of the farmers, it was discovered as early 
as 1880, when the first tenure census was taken, that about 26% of 
American farmers were tenants. Since then each succeeding census 
has shown a persistenr growth both in the amount and proportion of 
farm tenancy. 37 

The ratio of farm tenancy is influenced by a series of factors, such 
as crops grown, size, value and type of farm, also color or race and age 
Of farmer, all of which are brought out by Turner in his graphs and 
maps. Farm tenancy differs in the various sections, states and com¬ 
munities of the country. Thus the relationship between landlord and 
tenant in the South is of a nature entirely different from that in the 
Com and Wheat Belts, which is explained by differences in types of 
forming and people. The negro tenants and sharecroppers of the 
South are the successors of the slaves from whom they are only two 
generations removed. The South has the highest rate of tenancy, even 
m Brandt’s revision. The rate of tenancy is seriously high m the cash- 
grain areas of the Corn Belt and the wheat-growing sections of the 
Western Flams states. Here the growth of tenancy is due to foreclosures 


** Smith, T Lynn, The Sociology of Rural Fife, New York, 1940, p 271 
Brandt, op cit., p 29 

«7 r arm Tenancy, Sin sago of the President of the United States Transmitting the Report of the Special Committee on Farm 
Tenancy, 75tb Congress 1st Session, House Doc No 149, Washington, 1937 '‘Certain Aspects of Land Problems 
*nd Government Und Policies,” Pan VII of the Supplementary Report of theland Planning Committee to tk National 
Rmnrtes Washington, 1935. Brandt, Karl, "harm Tenancy in the United State*/’ Social Research, Vol 4, 
1937, pp 133 156 
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of family-operated farms and to the retirement of the pioneer formers 
whose children have moved to the cities and prefer to rent out the 
family form rather than to sell it. In these regions rich soils, high land 
values and the commercial character of the agriculture favor tenancy*® 9 

Antisocial Features of American Farm Tenancy: “The American type 
of form tenancy has been characterized by some students of the situation 
as being the worst tenant system to be found among civilized nations. 
At the same time, other economists and observers have pointed out that 
there ate some desirable features in constantly maintaining a certain 
proportion of our formers as tenants/' 39 One must, however, point out 
some “flagrant antisocial consequences" of the tenancy system. 

The most important source of the undesirable aspects of the problem 
Is short-term tenancy. “The high degree of instability is a sad com¬ 
mentary on the American tenant system, and in great contrast to the 
tenants in many foreign countries where the same family often remains 
on one farm for several generations." 40 Many of the American tenant 
formers are agrarian gypsies who have no incentive to protect or to 
improve the productivity of the land they till or to maintain the houses 
they live in. There is no incentive for the tenant to prevent erosion 
and the depletion of soil fertility if he knows that in a year or two he 
will have to move again. The one-crop system of farming is doseiy 
associated with tenancy because there is little space for crop rotation. 
Constant moving has an adverse effect on such rural social institutions 
as school and church. Especially depressed is the economic status of 
the southern sharecropper who is poorly housed, poorly fed and poorly 
provided with community services. 

The federal government, through the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act of 1937, is trying to help a limited number of competent tenants, 
sharecroppers and farm laborers to purchase their own forms. The 
rural rehabilitation program of loans and guidance, provided for in the 
second title of the Farm Tenant Act, was first entrusted to the Resettle¬ 
ment Administration and is now the responsibility of the Farm Security 
Administration. Title 111 provides for the retirement of submarginal 
land from farming. Although the Act will not turn all tenants into 
owners, it “will make a start in lifting worthy tenants up the tenure 
ladder and at the same time will promote better farming and better care 
of the soil." 41 

Agricultural Laborers: “Most neglected of all significant aspects of 
changing tenure relationships in American agriculture have been the 
growing numbers of farm laborers/' 42 California is the state in which 
the ratio of agricultural workers is highest. Out of 1,000 males 20 
years of age and over gainfully employed in agriculture, 277 were form 
laborers in 1880 and 577 in 1930. The seasonal fluctuations in labor 
requirements for the harvesting of fruits, vegetables and cotton forces 

99 For further references on tenure ami tenancy see: U.S Dept of Agriculture* Mist. Pub. No. 172, Mritih 
fr*Ph ** ImhC StitUmtnt, compiled by Louise O. Bercaw (and others), Washington, 1934; U.S. Dept, of Agri- 
CuJttare, MI#c Pub. No. 284, Bik/toxraph m Land Utthzatton, 1918-1936, compiled by Louise O. Bcrcaw(aad others), 
Washington, 1938. 

^ Lmd Prabltms ' fi *> p * 37 

° Atthut P., Th Kttpmst of Cootmmnt to Agrk*ttnrt, Washington, 1937, p. 91 

49 T. Lynn, op. eH. t p. 287. 
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a very large part of the California agricultural workers to move con¬ 
stantly from district to district. 43 Not only in California, but also in 
the Southwest, in the Pacific Northwest and in the East we find migra¬ 
tory agricultural workers. The migration of the wheat harvesters be¬ 
tween Texas and Canada is a matter of the past, an illustration of the 
way in which technical development may influence the life of agricultural 
workers. 

Outlying Territories and Possessions: For statistics on Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam and American Samoa the reader is referred to “Outlying Ter¬ 
ritories and Possessions of the United States,” The First World Agricul¬ 
tural Census , Bull. No. 12, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
1936, based upon the Census of 1930. 

48 Sec especially Taylor, Paul S., Migration aj Worktrr , Preliminary Report of the Secretary of Labor, 75th Con¬ 
gress, 1st Sess., Senate, Washington, 1938. Mtmeogr., Part I, Ch. X. See also, McWilliams, Carey, 1 adorns 
l« tie lie d, Tie Story of Migratory 1 arm Ijiior to Call forma, Boston, 1939 
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Length 

1 kilometer = 1,000 meters = 3,280.8 feet 
1 cbo = 109 meters 

Area 

1 sq. mile = 640 acres 
1 hectare = 10,000 sq. meters = 2.471 acres 
. kilometer = 1,000,000 sq. meters = 247.1 acres 
1 cho = 2.45 acres 

1 bouw = 0.7096 hectare = 1.77 acres 
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U.S.S.R., 87-8, 90 
United States, 187-8 
Area 

Australia, 62 
British Malaya, 141 
Canada, 175 
French IndoChina, 133 
Korea, 119 
New Zealand, 169 
Thailand, 46 
United States, 187 
Arecanut production 
British Malaya, 142 
Australia 
Arabic land, 162 
Area, 62 
Crop area, 165 
Crops, 16S 

Cultivated area, 162, 165 
Dairy industry, 162, 163, 166 
Forests, 162, 166 
Irrigation, 163, 164 
Land ownership, 167 


Land tenure , 85, 167-8 
Land utilization, 161-6 
Livestock industry, 162, 163, 165, 166 
Pasture land, 4, 162, 163, 165, 166 
Population, 60-3 
Age distribution, 5, 9, 61 
Birth and death rates, 4, 5, 60-1 
Density, 1, 2 
Distribution, 1, 63 
Growth, 4, 60, 61, 62 
Migration, 60, 61, 62, 63 
Pressure, 1 

Rural and urban, 9, 13 note 
Size, 61-2 

Sheep raising, 165, 166 
Size of land holdings, 167, 168 
Wheat production, 163, 165 
Wool production, 163, 165 

B 

Baker, O. E., 9, 79, 188, 189, 190, 197 

Bananas, see Fruits 

Barley, see Grain and grain product* 

Barnes, K., 21 

Bean, L. H., 195 

Beans, see Vegetables 

Beasley, A., 171 

Beers, H. W'., 74 

Belshaw, H. 169, 171, 173, 174 

Bennett, H. H., 194 

Bercaw, L. O., 199 

Birobidzhan 

Settlement of Jews in, 21 
Birth rates, see under Population 
Bolivia 

Population density, 1 
Bowman, L, 27, 31, 63, 67, 87, 161 
Brandt, K., 196, 197, 198 
Brazil 

Migration of Japanese to, 32 
British India 

Labor migration to British Malaya, 49, 
50, 51, 52 
British Malaya 
Area, 141 
Chinese in, 49-53 
Coconuts, 142, 146 
Crop area, 141, 142 
Crops, 142, 143 

Cultivated area, 141, 143, 145-7 
Forests, 143 
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British Malays —Omtmmd 
Imports, 143 

Indians ho, 49, 50, 51, 52 
Land tenure, 143-8 
Land utilisation, 141-3 
Mining, 143 
Population, 48-53 
Age distribution, 5, 9, 50 
Birth and death rates, 5, 51 
Density, 1 

Distribution, 1, 50, 51 
Growth, 50, 51 


Migration, 36, 50, 51, 52, 53 
Pressure, 1 

Racial composition, 48, 49, 50 
Rural and urban, 9, 13 note, 50 
Size, 48 

Rice production, 142, 143 
Rubber production, 142, 143, 145 
Size of land holdings, 144, 145, 146, 


147 


Bwtneix, G. E., 180 
Brown, M., 74 
Brunner, S. E.» de, 63 
Buchanan, R. O., 169, 170 
Buchholz, E., 93, 94 
Buck. J* L., 6, 33, 34, 35, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111 


Burma 

Shifting cultivation, 83, 84 
Burton, H., 61 


C 

Camphor production 
Formosa, 127 
Canada 

Arabk land, 178 
Area, 175 
Chinese in, 70 
Crop area, 178, 179 
Crops, 179 
Cultivated area, 178 
Dairy industry, 179 
Forests, 4, 85, 175, 180, 181, 182 
Japanese in, 70 
Land ownership, 181, 182 
Land tenure, 85, 181-4 
Land utilization, 175-81 
Livestock industry, 176, 179 
Lumbering, 175-6, 181 
Pasture land, 178 
Population, 67-72 
Age distribution, 5 
Birth and death rates, 4, 5 
Density, 1, 2, 67 
Distribution, 1 
Growth, 4, 67, 69 
Migration, 67-72 
Pressure, 1 


Racial composition, 68, 69 
Rural and urban* 9, 13 nwifr 
Size, 67 

Size of land holdings, 184 * 

Soil erosion, 180 
Tenancy, 182, 183 
Ukrainians in, 68-9 
Wheat production, 176, 179, 180 
Cantala production 
Netherlands India, 155 
Cariaga, R. R., 42 
Carr-Saunders, A. M., 8, 33 
Carrothers, W. A., 70 
Cassava production 
French Indo-China, 134 
Netherlands India, 152, 153, 154 
Castor bean production 
Formosa, 126 
Cator, W. J., 56 
Central America 
Chinese in, 35 
See also Latin America 
Cereals, see Grain and grain products 
Ceylon 

Shifting cultivation, 83, 84 
Charteris, A. H., 63 
Chen, Chang-heng 33 
Chen, Han-seng, 35, 36, 110, 111 
Chen, Ta, 36 
Chew, A. P., 199 
Chiao, Chi-ming 34 
Chile 

Birth and death rates, 5 
Population pressure, 1 
Rural and urban population, 13 note 
China 

Animals and animal products, 102, 
103, 105 

Arabic land, 102, 108, 109 
Cotton production, 105, 108, 109 
Crop area, 102, 105-8 
Crops, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107 
Cultivated area, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 109 
Emigrants' remittances, 36 
Forests, 102, 103 

Grain and grain products, 103, 104, 
105, 108, 109 
Irrigation, 108 
Land tenure, 109-11 
Land utilization, 101-9 
Landlordism, 110 

Multiple cropping, 103, 105, 107, 108, 
111 

Pasture land, 102 
Population, 32-6 
Age distribution, 1, 33-4 
Birth and death rates, 34, 35 
Density, 1, 33, 102 
Distribution, 1, 33-4 
Growth, 34, 35 
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China —Continued 

Migration, 12, 23 t 25-6, 27, 34, 35, 
36, 44, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
57, 98 
Pressure, 1 

Racial composition, 103 
Rural and urban, 35 
Size, 33, 34 

Rice, 103, 104, 105, 108, 109, 110, 111 
Size of land holdings, 109, 111 
Soil erosion, 82, 83, 102, 103 
Soybean production, 105 
Tea production, 103 
Tenancy, 109-11 

Wheat, 103, 104, 105, 108, 109, 110, 
111 

Cinchona production 
Netherlands India, 155 
Cinnamon production 
Netherlands India, 154 
Clove production 

Netherlands India, 154 
Clover, see Hay 
Coca production 

Netherlands India, 155 
Cockayne, JL, 168 
Cocoa production 

Netherlands India, 148, 153, 154 
Coconuts 

British Malaya, 142, 146, 153, 154 
Netherlands India, 154 
Philippines, 127 
Thailand, 139, 140 
Coffee production 

British Malaya, 142, 143 
French Indo-China, 134, 135 
Netherlands India, 154, 155 
Colonization, see under Population 
ConD d fee, J, B., 161, 169 
Copra production 

Netherlands India, 148 
See also Coconuts 

Com, see Grain and grain products 
Costa Rica 

Birth and death rates, 5 
Cotton production 
China, 105, 108, 109 
Formosa, 126 
French Indo-China, 135 
Korea, 122 
Manchuria, 99 
Thailand, 139 
USSR 91 

United States, 189-90, 195, 199 
Crkdnkr, W., 47, 140, 141 
Cresset, G* B., 101 
Cronin, F. D., 74 
Crop area 
Australia, 165 
British Malaya, 141, 142 
Canada, 178, 179 


China, 102, 105, 106, 107, 108 
Formosa, 125, 126 
French Indo-China, 125, 126 
Japan, 113, 114, 115 
Korea, 120, 121, 122 
Manchuria, 99, 100 
Netherlands India, 151, 152, 153- 154, 
156 

New Zealand, 169, 171 
Thailand, 140 

United States, 187, 188, 189 
Crops, 86 
Australia, 165 
British Malaya, 142, 143 
Canada, 179 

China, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108 
Formosa, 125, 126, 127 
French Indo-China, 134, 135 
Japan, 114, 115 
Korea, 120, 122 
Manchuria, 99, 100 
Netherlands India, 148, 151, 152, 153, 
154, 155, 156, 157 
New Zealand, 170, 171 
Thailand, 139 
United States, 190 
Cruz, C. C, 127 
Cultivated area 
Australia, 162, 165 
British Malaya, 141, 143, 145, 146, 147 
Canada, 178 

China, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109 
Formosa, 125 
France, 111 

French Indo-China, 133, 134 
Germany, 111 
Great Britain, 111 
Italy, 111 

lapan, 111, 112, 113, 114 
Korea, 119, 120, 121 
Manchuria, 98, 99 

Netherlands India, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
154, 155 

New Zealand, 169 
Philippines, 127 
Thailand, 139 
U.S.S.R., 86, 87, 88, 90 
United States, 111 


D 

Dairy industry 

Australia, 162, 163, 166 
Canada, 179 
Korea, 120 

New Zealand, 78, 170, 172, 173 
United States, 189 
Death rates, see under Population 
Density of population, see under Popula¬ 
tion 
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Dcrris production 
British Malaya, 142 
Detweiler, S. B., 83 
Dickson, W., 180 
Downing, R. L, 61 
Dry farming 
U.S.S.R., 88 


E 

ElBfcCANN, F. E., 151 
Ely, R. T., 81 
Emigrants' remittances 
To China, 36 

Emigration, see under Population: 
Migration 

Engelbrecht, Th. H., 91 
England, R., 72 
England and Wales 
Birth and death rates, 35 
Essential oils production 
Netherlands India, 155 
Estate cultivation, see Plantation 
agriculture 

Ezekiel, M., 195, 196 
F 

Farley, M. S., 116 
Federated Malay States 
Arable land, 142 
Birth and death rates, 5 
Chinese in, 49, 50, 51 
Indians m, 49 
Land ownership, 143-4 
Racial composition, 48 
Size of land holdings, 145 
See also British Malaya 
Fertilizers 

New Zealand, 170 
U.S.S.R., 92 
Fish 

Japan, 4 
Fitzgerald, 33 
Five-year plans, see U.S.S.R. 

Flax, see Grain and grain products 

Fong, H. D., 101 

Forests 

Australia, 162, 166 

British Malaya, 143 

Canada, 4, 85, 175, 180, 181, 182 

China, 102, 103 

Formosa, 126-7 

French Indo-China, 135 

Japan, 115-16 

Korea, 122 

Manchuria, 100 

Netherlands India, 150-1 

New Zealand, 171 

Philippines, 127, 129 

Thailand, 139 

U.S,S,R., 86, 92-5 

United States, 187-9, 191, 193 


Formosa 

Arabic land, 125 
Birth and death rates, 13 note 
Camphor production, 127 
Castor bean production, 126 
Cotton production, 126 
Crop area, 125, 126 
Crops, 125, 126, 127 
Cultivated area, 125 
Forests, 126-7 
Irrigated land, 125 
Jute production, 126 
Land tenure, 127 
Land utilization, 125-7 
Multiple cropping, 125 
Population distribution, 125 
Rice, 125, 126 
Shifting cultivation, 125 
Sugar cane production, 125, 126 
Tenancy, 127 
Freeman, T. W., 31, 35 
Freise, F. W., 84 
French Indo-China 
Area, 133 
Chinese in, 44 
Crop area, 134 
Crops 134, 135 
Forests, 135 
Irrigation, 138 
Land tenure, 135-8 
Land utilization, 83-4, 133-5 
Maize production, 134 
Multiple cropping, 134 
Population, 42-6 

Birth and death rates, 5 
Colonization, 12, 138 
Density, 1, 42, 43 
Distribution, 1, 42-3, 133-4 
Migration, 12, 44, 45, 46 
Racial composition, 43, 44 
Size, 42 

Rice, 42, 43, 134 

Shifting cultivation, 83, 84, 134, 135 
Size of land holdings, 135, 136, 137 
Stock raising, 135 
Fruit production 
British Malaya, 142 
Canada, 179 
French Indo-China, 134 
japan, 114, 115 
Netherlands India, 143, 154 
Thailand, 139 
United States, 199 

G 

Gambler production 
British Malaya, 142 
Netherlands India, 148 
Gates, P. W., 191, 192 
Gelderen, J., van, 58 
Goats, see Livestock industry 
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Gomggrijp, J. W„ 151 
Gourde P., 13, 42, 43, 134, 135 
Grain and grain products 
Australia, 163 
Canada, 17 8, 179 
China. 103, 108, 109 
French Indo-China, 134 
Japan, 114, 115 
Korea, 120, 121, 122 
Manchuria, 99, 100 
Netherlands, India, 151, 152, 153, 154 
New Zealand, 170 
Philippines, 127, 128 
Thailand, 139 
U.S.S.R., 86, 90, 91 
United States, 189, 190 
Grajdanzev, A. J., 91, 96 
Gam, D. H., 144, 146 
Groundnut production, see Peanuts 
Growth of population, see under 
Population 
Guatemala 

Birth and death rates, 5 
Gustafsohn, A. F., 187 

H 

Hall, R. B., 118, 121 
Halliday, W. E. D., 175 
Harris, H. L., 60 
Harrison, J. IX 181 
Havemfvlk, 187 
Hawaii, 200 
Age distribution in, 5 
Birth and death rates, 4, 5 
Filipino migration to, 40, 41, 42 
Migration, 32 
Population growth, 4 
Rural and urban population, 9, 13 note 
Hay production 
Australia, 165 
Canada, 179 
New Zealand, 170 
United States, 189, 190 
Hayden, J. R., 38, 129, 132 

Hemp production 

French Indo-China, 135 
Manchuria, 99 
Henri, Y. M., 42, 134 
Heskk, F., 84 

Hevea production, see Netherlands India : 
Rubber 

Heydricii, M., 120 
Hirata, T ? 83 
Hise van, 187 
Hokkaido 
Arable land, 111 
Colonisation, 27 
See a/so Japan 
Holland, w. L., 127 
Hopkins, E. S., 180 
Hopper, B., 21, 22 


Hew production 
Canada, 179 
Hurd, W. B., 69 

I 

Immigration, see under Population: 

Migration 

Industrialization 

Netherlands India, 59 
Inouye, M., 30 
Irrigation 

Australia, 163, 164 
Canada, 179 
China, 108 
Formosa, 125 
French Indo-China, 138 
Japan, 114 
Korea, 120, 121 
Netherlands India, 52, 53 
Philippines, 128, 129 
Thailand, 139, 140, 141 
United States, 190 
Ishii, R., 30, 31 

J 

Jacks, G. V., 78, 82, 83 
Japan 

Arable land. 111, 112 
Crop area, 113, 114, 115 
Crops, 114, 115 

Cultivated area. 111, 112, 113, 114 
Fish, 4 

Forests, 115-16 

Grain and grain products, 114, 115 

Irrigation, 114 

Land tenure, 116-19 

Land utilization, 111-16 

Landlordism, 116-19 

Mulberry trees, 114 

Multiple cropping, 112, 113, 114, 115 

Pasture land, 111 

Population, 28-32 

Age distribution, 5, 9 
Birth and death rates, 4, 5, 28, 29, 
30, 35 

Colonization, 27, 28 
Density, 1, 2 
Distribution, 1 
Growth, 4, 28, 29, 30 
Migration, 23, 31, 32 
Pressure, 1 

Racial composition, 32 
Rural and urban, 9, 13 note, 30, 31 
Size, 28, 29, 30 
Rice, 114, 115 
Shifting cultivation. 111 
Size of land holdings, 118 
Soil conservation, 116 
Tenancy, 116-17, 119 
Wheat production, 114, 115 
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J#m md Madura, S3* 148 
Crops, 58, 155 
Cultivated area, 149, 150 
Laud tenure, 157-60 
Population 
Density, 54 
Distribution, 54, 56 
Growth, 57, 58 
See also Netherlands India 
lOERG, W. L. G., 175, 187 
Jute production 
Formosa, 126 
French Indo-China, 135 

K 

Kaoliang production, see Grain and grain 
products 

Kapok production 
Netherlands India, 148, 154, 155 
Kola, A., 39 
Korea 

Arable land, 119, 120 
Crop area, 120, 121, 122 
Crops, 120, 122 
Cultivated area, 119, 120, 121 
Forests, 122 
Irrigated land, 120, 121 
Land tenure, 123-5 
Land utilization, 119-23 
Landlordism, 124 
Multiple cropping, 121-2 
Pasture land, 120 
Population 
Growth, 32 

Migration, 23, 27, 28, 32 
Rural and urban, 13 note 
Shifting cultivation, 120, 121 
Soil erosion, 120, 122 
Tenancy, 124-5 
Kroeber, A. L., 37 
Kuczynski, 4, 5 
Kuperus, G., 55 
Kwantung Leased Territory 
Population 

Racial composition, 25 
Size, 23 

See also Manchuria 
L 

Ladejinskt, W., 101, 116, 119 
Land tenure, 78, 84-5 
Australia, 85, 167-8 
British Malaya, 143-8 
Canada, 85, 181-4 
China, 109-11 
Formosa 127 
French Indo-China, 135-8 

J apan, 116-19 
Lorea, 123-5 
Manchuria, 100-1 


Netherlands India, 85, 157-61 
New Zealand, 85* 171-5 
Philippines, 129-33 
Thailand, 141 
LLS.S.R., 85, 95-7 
United States, 85, 196-200 
Land uses classified, 78-9, 80, 81 
Land utilization, 78-84 
Australia, 161-6 
British Malaya, 141-3 
Canada, 175-81 
China, 101-9 
Formosa, 125-7 
French Indo-China, 83-4 
Japan, 111-16 
Latin-America, 83-4 
Manchuria, 98-100 
Netherlands India, 83-4, 148-57 
New Zealand, 168-71 
Philippines, 83-4, 127-9 
Thailand, 83-4, 138-44 
U.S.S.R., 86-95 
United States, 185-96 
Landlordism 
China, 110 

French Indo-China, 137 
Japan, 116-19 
Korea, 124 
Manchuria, 100-1 
Philippines, 130, 131, 133 
Thailand, 141 
U.S.S.R., 95 

Lasker, B., 41, 76, 127 
Latin America 
Age distribution, 5, 9 
Birth and death rates, 5 
Chinese in, 35 
Shifting cultivation, 83-4 
See also Central America ; South America 
Latourette, 33 
Lautensach, H., 120 
Leake, H. M., 144 
Lee, H. K., 119, 120, 122, 123 
Lehmann, H., 56 
Lieu, D. K., 33 
Lindstedt, IL, 102 
Lively, C. E., 74 
Livestock industry 
Australia, 162, 163 
Canada, 176, 179 
French Indo-China, 135 
Manchuria, 98 
New Zealand, 170, 172, 173 
United States, 191, 195 
Lowdermilk, W, C., 83 
Lower, A. R. M,, 176 

M 

Maas sen, C, C j., 60 
MacKay, R. A*, 68, 69 
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t 


Mackenzie, N„ 63 

Mackintosh, W. A., 67, 70, 71, 72,175, 
178 

Mac Williams, C, 200 
Madigan, C. T\, 161, 162 
Madura, 53 
Population 
Density, 54 
Distribution, 54 
See also Java and Madura 
Maguey production 
Philippines, 127 

Maize, see Grain and grain products 
Manchoukuo, 1 note 
Population pressure, 1 
See also Manchuria 
Manchuria 

Arable land, 98, 99 
Area, 26 

Crop area, 99, 100 
Crops, 99, 100 

Cultivated area, 26, 27, 98, 99 
Five-year plan, 25, 26 
Forests, 100 

Grain and grain products, 99, 100 
Land tenure, 100-1 
Land utilization, 98-100 
Landlordism, 100-1 
Livestock industry, 98 
Multiple cropping, 99 
Population, 23-8 

Colonization, 26, 27, 28, 31 
Distribution, 1, 23 
Migration, 12, 25, 26, 27, 28, 34, 
35, 98 
Pressure, 1 

Racial composition, 23, 24, 25 
Rural and urban, 23, 190 
Size, 23, 24, 25, 100 
Rice production, 99 
Size of land holdings, 100 
Soybean production, 99, 100 
Tenancy, 101 
Manila hemp production 
Netherlands India, 155 
Martin, C., 181 
Maxwell, VC. E., 144 
Mexico 

Birth and death rates, 5 
Migration, see under Population 
Mikhailov, N., 91 
Miller, 13, H,, 129 
Millet, see Grain and grain products 
Mining 

British Malaya, 143 
Mukerjee, R., 83 
Mulberry trees 
Japan, 114-15 
Multiple cropping 
China, 103, 105, 107-8, 111 
Formosa, 125 


French Indo-China, 134 
Japan, 112, 113, 114, 115 
Korea, 121, 122 
Manchuria, 99 

Netherlands India, 152, 153 
Philippines, 128, 129 
Thailand, 140 
United States, 191 
Murchie, R. W„ 183 

N 

Nan Yang, see Southeast Asia 
Nano, J. F., 129 
Nasu, S., 2, 113, 114, 125 
Netherlands India 
Afforestation, 150 
Chinese in, 56, 57 
Cinchona production, 155 
Crop area, 151, 152, 153, 154, 156 
Crops, 148, 151-2, 153, 154, 155, 156, 

157 

Estate. 154-7 
Native, 151-4 

Cultivated area, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
154, 155 
Forests, 150-1, 

Irrigation, 152, 153 
Land ownership, 158 
Land tenure, 85, 157-61 
Land utilization, 83, 84, 148-57 
Multiple cropping, 152, 153 
Plantation agriculture, 148, 150, 154-7, 
160, 161 

Population, 53-60 

Birth and death rates, 5 
Colonization, 12, 59, 60 
Density, 1, 54, 55, 58, 59, 60, 150, 
151 

Distribution, 1, 54, 55, 56, 148, 150, 
151 

Growth, 57, 58 

Migration, 12, 36, 50, 57, 58, 59,60 
Pressure, 1 

Racial composition, 55, 56, 57 
Rural and urban, 9, 13 note 
Size, 54, 57, 58, 59, 00 
Rice, 152, 153, 154, 155 
Rubber, 148, 151, 153, 154 
Shifting cultivation, 83, 84, 150, 151 
Sugar production, 148, 155, 156, 157, 

158 

Tenancy, 158-9 

Tobacco production, 150, 152, 153 
New Caledonia 

Labor migration, 45-6 
New Hebrides 

Labor migration, 45-6 
New Zealand 
Area, 169 
Chinese in, 66 
Crop area, 169, 171 
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New Zeaknd*^#*#^^ 

Crops, 170, 171 

Cultivated Area, 169 t 

Dairy industry, 7H, 170,. 172, 173 

Forests, 171 

Land ownership, 171*2 

Land tenure, 85, 171-5 

Land utilization, 168-71 % 

Maori population, 65 
Pasture land, 168, 169, 170, 174 
Population, 63-7 
Age distribution, 5, 9 
Birth and death rates, 4, 5, 65 
Colonization, 64 
Density, 1 
Distribution, 1 
Growth, 4, 63, 64 
Migration, 64, 65, 66, 67 
Pressure, 1 

Racial composition, 65 
Rural and urban, 9, 13 note 
Size, 63 

Sheep, 170, 172, 173 

Size Of land holdings, 173, 174 

Tenancy, 173 

Niedermayer, O. von, 18, 21 
North America, 

Chinese in, 35 

See also Canada; United States 
Notestejn, F. A., 33, 34 

O 

Oats, see Grain and grain products 
Oceania 

Population, 1 
Odeix, L. H., 38 
Oil palm production 

British Malaya, 142, 143, 146-7 
Netherlands India, 155 
Outer Provinces, see Netherlands India 

P 

Pacific Area 

Population, 1 and note 
Parkins, A, H, 187 
Pasquier, P., 137 
Pasture land 
Australia, 4, 162, 165-6 
Canada, 178 
China, 102 
Japan,111 
Korea, 120 

New Zealand, 4, 168, 169, 170, 174 
U.5.S.R*, 86-7 

United States, 187, 188, 189, 191 
Peanut production 

French Indo-China, 134 
Netherlands India, 152, 153, 154 
Thailand, 139 

Feeze*, K. ] h 27, 31, 52, 56 
Pepper production 


British Malaya, 14$ 

Netherlands India, 148, 154, 155 
Thailand, 139 
Perilla production 
Manchuria, 99 
Perris, G., 113 
Philippines 

Arable land, 127, 128 
Chinese in, 38 
Crop area, 127, 128 
Crops, 127, 128 
Cultivated area, 127, 128 
Forests, 127, 129 
“Friar lands/' 131 
Japanese in, 39, 40 
Jewish refugees in, 37-8 
Irrigation, 128, 129 
Land tenure, 129-33 
Land utilization, 127-9 
Landlordism, 130-1, 133 
Multiple cropping, 128, 129 
Population, 36-42 

Birth and death rates, 5 
Colonization, 12, 37-8, 131, 132, 133 
Density, 1 

Distribution, 37, 132 
Growth, 36 
Migration, 12, 38-42 
Racial composition, 37, 38, 39 
Rice, 127, 128 

Shifting cultivation, 83, 84, 129 
Size or land holdings, 130 
Sugar cane production, 127 
Tenancy, 129-30 
Tobacco production, 127 
Pigs, see Livestock 
Pineapple production 
British Malaya, 142, 143 
Plantation agriculture 

Netherlands India, 148, 150, 154-7, 
160-1 

Thailand, 139, 140 
Population 

Age distribution 
Australia, 5, 9, 61 
British Malaya, 5, 9, 50 
Canada, 5 
China, 34 
Hawaii, 5 
Japan, 5, 9 
Latin America, 5, 9 
New Zealand, 5, 9 
Thailand, 5 
U.S.S.R., 5 
United States, 5, 9 
Birth and death rates 
Australia, 4, 5, 60, 61 
British Malaya, 5, 51 
Canada, 4, 5 
Chile, 5 
China, 34-5 
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Costa lies* 5 
England and Wales, 35 
Federated Malay States, 5 
French Indo-China, 5 
Guatemala, 5 
Hawaii, 4, 5 
Japan, 4, 28, 29, 30, 35 
Latin America, 5 
Mexico, 5 

Netherlands India, 5 
New Zealand, 4, 65 
Philippines, 5 
Salvador, 5 
Straits Settlements, 5 
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